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PREFACE. 


The first edition of the Karnal Gazetteer was written by Mr. 
Ibbetson, the Editor of the Series. Mr. Ibbetson settled pargana 
Karnal and tahsil Panipat, and the information contained in the 
Gazetteer for that part of the district was very complete. In preparing 
a new edition in accordance with the orders contained in Revenue 
Circular No. 62, my chief task has been to supplement Mr. Ibbetson’s 
work by furnishing the necessary details as regards the part of the 
district, pargana Indri and tahsil Kaithal, which I settled myself. 
The publication of the work has been delayed by the pressure of other 
duties. 


J. M. DOUIE. 



Table No- 1, showing LEADING STATISTICS. 
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• Pised, tlnotnating, and miaoeUaneous, t Land, Tribute, Local rates, Excise, and Stamps. 

Kotb. — The ares of the tract now included in Kaithal is 1289 square miles. Its population in 1881 was 287|83S. The total area and population 
sf tbe present district in ISSJ were therefore 2679 square miles and 945,219 souls. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE EISTRJCT. 

SECTION A.— DESCRIPTIVE. 

1. Kamal, one of the six districts of the Dehli Division, Chapter I, A. 

lies between north latitude 29°9' and 30°11', and east longitude '"T". . 

76°13' and 77°16'. It consists of a tract of plain country 

of somewhat irregular shape, lying on the right bank of the General aeaoription 
Jamna, including a portion of the valley of that river, and 
stretching away westwards across the Sarnsti and Ghagar into 
the Eastern Plains of the Panjab. It may be roughly compared 
to a square, with its south-western corner cut off as belonging to 
the Native State of Jindh, and with the addition of a broad pro- 
jection running up from its north-western corner northwards 
towards Patiala. It also includes 30 outlying villages scattered 
about Patiala territory. Its average length and breadth are 54 
and 50 miles; its greatest dimension measured along the diagonal 
from Hattakhera Lukman o9 the Ghagar to Rakasahra on the 
Jamna is 80 miles. It is bounded on the north by the Patiala State 
and the Ambala district, on the east by the river Jamna, which 
separates it from the Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut 
districts of the North-Western Provinces, on the south by the 
district of Dehli, and on the west by the Rohtak district and 
the Native States of Jindh and Patiala. It is divided into three 
tahsils, of which that of Panipat includes the southern, that 
of Karnal the central and north-eastern, and that of Kaithal 
the western and north-western portions of the district. 

2. Some leading statistics regarding the district and the 
several tahsils into which it is divided are given in Table No. 

I. on the opposite page. The district contains three towns 
of more than 10,000 souls as follows : — 

Panip&t ... ... ... 25,022 

Karnal 23,133 

Kaithal ... ... ... ... l4,75'li 

The administrative head-quarters are at Karnal, situated in the 
eastern edge of the district, 5 miles from the river, and upon the 
Grand Trunk Road 47 miles from Ambala and 73 from Dehli. 

Karnal stands 18th in order of area and 12th in order of popula- 
■ tion among the 31 districts of the Province, comprising 2'4 per ^ 

cent, of the total area, 3'4 per cent, of the total population, and 
:3'2 per cent, of the urban population of British territory. 

3. The latitude, longitude and height in feet above the sea phyiioal conform*. 

■ of the principal places tion. 

in the district are shown 
in the margin. 

4. The district is 
everywhere flat, and lies 
about 780 feet abovethe 
• ApptoiimMe, gea, tho height probab- 


1 r 


K. Latitude. 

E, Lirtittkla. 

Feet above 
eeadevel. 

EarQAl •• 
Panipat .» 
Kaithal .. 

S9°42' 

!9"S3' 

!9°48’ 

71° 2’ 
r?" y 
r8‘’S6' 

809 

r64 

760* 
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ly nowHere differing from this figure by more than some 30 feet. 
There is a very gradual fall from the north-east to the south-west. 
The distance of the water table from the surface is much affect- 
ed by the canal and the river. In their vicini^ it is seldom 
greater than 15 feet, and often not more than two or three feet. 
In the south of Kaithal the depth is as much as 150 feet ; on the 
watershedof the Ghagar and Sarusti and also between the canal 
and Chautang the depth is from 25 to 35 feet. In the outlying 
villages near Patiala it is about 20 feet. There is no real clay, 
the soil varying from stiff loam to pure sand. The stiffest loam 
is found in the hollows and drainage lines, where the action pi 
the water has washed out the sandy particles. It is sometimes 
known as dakar and is differentiated by the clods not crumb- 
ling in the hand. The sandiest soil is found in the riverain tract, 
chiefly in patches lying in the beds of old river channels, and 
in the Powadh tract to the north of the Ghagar, where sand 
hills blown up by the wind are not uncommon. Sandy land is 
called hhuda in the Khadir and tibhi in the Powadh. Inter- 
mediate soils are classed as rausllf and vary in quality betweep 
the two extremes. Another common division is into magra 
and dahr. The former is the higher land where rain does not 
lie and the soil is not excessively stiff ; the latter the depressions 
in which rice is grown, and where the soil is very hard. 

Tka Khadir. 5. The tract is divided into two parts by the great back- 

bone of Northern India, which separates the water .eystem of 
the Indian Ocean from that of the Bay of Bengal. This water- 
shed runs north and south at a distance of from sir to twelve 
miles from the river, and is almost imperceptible to the eye. It 
runs close under the city of Karnal and thence follows the 
line of the most eastern of the new canal Bajbahas (No. IVJ. 
To the east of, and generally within a mile or two of the water- 
shed, lies the bank which marks the western limit of the ex- 
cursion of the Jamna. All to the east of this bank is known 
as the Khadir, and is lowlying riverain tract, with light soil and 
water close to the surface, and largely in the hands of industrious 
cultivators. It is bounded to the east by the broad sandy bed 
in which the river runs ; and the Jamna has swept over the 
whole of it within comparatively recent times. The drop at 
the bank is often ten or twelve feet ; and the land immediately 
below the bank is usually somewhat lower than that at the river 
edge. The general slope southward is about one-and-a-half 
feet per mile. There is little heavy jangal except on the uppw 
portions of the river where the banks are fringed with jhau ; 
but date-palms and mango groves abound, other trees are scat- 
tered about profusely, and the luxuriant cultivation and the 
frequent wells make the Khadir perhaps the prettiest part of 
the district. 

Th® Bangor. 6- To the south of Kamal the land lying to the west of 

the Khadir is called the Bangar. But it is divided into two 
parts by a well-marked drop which runs from near Karnal in 


Chapter I, A. 
Descriptive. 

CFeneral description. 
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the north-east to the south-west corner of the district, and 
is defined almost exactly by the Hansi road, which runs along 
Sts crest, and the old Eohtak branch canal which flows below it. 
This drop and the Khadir bank, already referred to, meet a 
little above the town of Karnal, and it is the triangular tract 
that lies between them that is more especially known as the 
Bangar proper, in contradistinction to the Nardak or high 
tract beyond the drop.* It is watered by the Western Jamna 
Canal almost throughout its area. The soil, where not ren- 
dered barren by salts or swamp, is stiff and fertile, and it is 
in the hands of industrious agricultural castes. The general 
slope is about one-and-a-half feet per mile southwards, and 
bne foot per mile westwards, the slope decreasing as you go 
south. Where the Bangar, Nardak, and Khadir meet near 
Karnal, the Nardak drop splits up into several steps which lead 
imperceptibly from the Nardak to the Khadir, so that the 
Nardak and the Khadir may be said to meet near Karnal. 
Mango groves are not uncommon, but other trees are thinly 
scattered about. As the neighbours say, land is so scarce 
and valuable that the very ridges between the fields are set 
np on edge ; and the Bangar tract is for the most part a sheet 
of cultivation, interspersed with great swamps and large barren 
plains covered with saline efflorescence. The Indri pargana, 
which lies to the north of Karnal, is divided into Khadir, 
Bangar, and Nardak. The Bangar is the tract between the 
canal and Chautang where well cultivation is largely practised 
and the soil is better than in the Nardak beyond the Chautang. 

7. To the west of the Chautang and of the drop, described 
in the last paragraph, lies the Nardak, another name for the 
Kurukshetra or battle-field of the Pandavas and Kauravas of 
the Mahabharata, which lay on this great plain. It consists of 
a high table-land which runs away with ever-increasing aridity 
towards the prairies of Hariana which are locally known as 
the Bagar. Its limits may be defined by a line drawn from 
Thanesar to Tik, thence to Safidon in Jindh, thence to Karnal, 
and from Karnal round again to Thanesar. To the west of the 
Nardak proper, but forming part of the same great table-land 
is the Kaithal Bangar, including some 90 villages of the Kaithal 
and Kuthana parganaS. The soil of the Kaithal Bangar is 
tisttally a strong loam, but it is lighter on the whole than that 
of the Nardak. But the tribal distinction iS more important. 
The land-owners are mostly Jats in the Bangar and Bajputa 
to the Nardak, the larger areas of waste which the Eajput 
kedp up are very rarely found in the Bangar, and notwith- 
dtai^ug its untractable soil and the fact that irrigation ia 
toteiy possible two-thirds of the culturable area is undw tillage. 
The I^ardak proper is a high arid tract with water at great 

' Banyari* locally used, - with a purely relative meaning, for hi^n: and 
mere arid land. Thu* a Tillage » the Khadir will call a high-lying portion ef itn 
area iti Bangar. 
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depths, having about ^rd of its area cultivated and little 
irrigation. It is largely occupied by cattle grazing Eajputs, 
but there is an admixture of industrious Hors. In the north 
of the Nardak or the part of it which is included in the Indri 
and Pehowa parganas, Rors form the most important element 
in the population, and, partly on this account and partly because 
the water level is not there too deep to prevent hardworking 
husbandmen from using wells, cultivation is more largely 
extended than in the Karnal and Kaithal Nardak. The 
Nardak is conspicuously a grazing country consisting of high 
open plains covered with Jal, J'and, and Kair and affording 
excellent pasturage in years of good rainfall. Dhak is abnur 
dant in parts, especially in drainage lines. The large trees 
alinpst entirely of the fig tribe. The uniformity of the grasE^ 
glades is broken by cultivation and by local hollows (Dabar) 
fringed with dhak and pipal, in which water epllects and 
produces a dense growth of coarse grasses. Only a fe’sfr estates 
in the south of the Nardak and Naithal Bangar are at present 
irrigated from the Hansi branch of the western Jamna Canal, 
but the projected Sirsa Canal and Eajbaha No, I. from the 
main Canal will protect a large part of this tract from the 
droughts which have made its cultivation so insecure. 

8. The unhealthy 'country in the north of the Kaithal 
tahsil inundated by the capricious floods of the Sarusti, XJmla, 
and Ghagar is known as the Naili. 

The Naili of the Umla and Ghagar is chifefly owned 
by Jats, and the Sarusti Naili by Rajputs. But though the 
former has a better agricultural population its natural advan- 
tages are less, and, owing to disease and over-assessment, the 
condition of the population has been a very miserable one. 
In the Umla villages, nearly the whole of the flooded land 
consists of hard dahr, in which coarse rice is the principal, and. 
often the only crop. The grazing is miserably poor. In the 
Ghagar Naili, the flooded land is partly dahr and partly stiff 
loam. Owing to the extreme uncertainty of the floods, culti- 
vation ia rough and intermittent, and the troublesome dab 
gp-ass is very imperfectly cleared out. The floods of the 
Sarusti are most capricious, but not so utterly uncertain aa 
those of the other two streams. There are two recognized 
soils in the Sarusti villages, Daban and Kat.. Paban is flak 
lowlying land which yields rice followed by a poor efop of 
gram in a good year. The rice is very liable to be drowned. 
kat lies higher and consists of a stiff loam which in its natural 
state is covered with dhak and dab jangal mixed with scattered 
pipals. As a rale the kat does not yield aatnmn crops and 
the tillage for the Rabi is perforce rough, for the land 
only be ploughed at all immediately after a heavy flood. If 
once the surface dries, nothing can be done with it. If the 
kat is well flooded at the close of the , summer rains and the 
winter rains do not fail, it yields escell^t orops of gram, 
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jauchana, and even wheat. .There is much., more hat than 
daban in the Sarnsti villages, and two-thirds of the crops 
belong to the spring harvest. There is abundant coarse dab 
and panni. grazing, and in the worst season grass of a sort is 
to be got. 

9. A bmall upland tract between the Sarnsti valley 
and the Gha^r is called the Andarwar. The soil is similar Powadh. 
to that in the Bangar, hut well-irrigation is largely practised. 

The uncultivated land is of the poorest quality and yields 
little grass. To ' the north of the Ghagar is the Powadh 
with a light loam soil and many wells. 

10. The Jainna meets the district at (iJhauganwa, and thence The Jemns. 
forms its eastern boundary for 73 niiles fill it passes on to the 

Dehli district. Its bred varies from half-a-mile to a mile ip 
width, - of which the cold weather stream only occupies a few 
hnndred yards. The bed is, of course, sand throughout, and the 
subsiding floods, leave sand banks which change annually. 

The -banks vary imniensely in character. Where the river has 
at one time swept over the spot where the bank now stands 
the edge is' low and sandy; where, on the other hand, the 
stream has gone round the piece of land which now forms the 
bank, the lattei* is perpendicular and often 20 to 30 feet high. 

In the southSm portion of its course the banks are for the most 
part high and well-defined. Generally speaking, the shelving 
banks are cultivated ; 'they yield, however, a minimum of 
produce. .The highier banks are fringed with dense jhau jungle 
on the upper portion of the stream. But from Panipat down- 
wards they are cultivated up to the very edge ; and their fall 
often means ruin to individual land-owners. The J arnna is by 
no means so capricious in its course as are the Panjab rivers. 

The present tendency of. the river is very slightly to the east- 
wards ; and it has, within the last few years, changed its 
channel just bek^ Karnal ,.80 that eight villages formerly lying' 
to the east of it are now included in the Karnai district. Its 
present action is almost wholly for the bad. Its floods deposit 
sand for the most part ; and the thin skin of loam that some- 
times covers it requires a long course of self-sown yhaw before ■ 
it is woasth cultivating. 

11. The Khadir, especially in the nbrtheifn part, is mnoh.[ 

out up by old riveV channels (khdld), ftnd when the Jamna is in 
flood) the water passes down these channels , into the lower 
land and does much harm by flooding the fields. The largest 
of these channels runs almost directly under the Khadir bank, 
dad' is known as the Bnrhi Nadi, or Ganda llala. It receives 
the draiaage pf the Bangar east bl the watershed, and often 
Bwampa the country round. The Pnrali is att old' bed bP 
the Jamna which leaves the present river at !Kndawali and 
fibwB S.-W. passing through Knnjpura. Belaw Chhapra it 
rtins due S. and finally rejoins the Jamna. Ute Bnddhakhera 
(hBMl^ escape meefeir the Tunux-at and the TiHages 
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I; A. tie janction have deteriorated very mnci from oyerfiobding. 

SeS(»riptlve. At the date of the battle of Panipat (1761 A.D.) the Pnran 

Minor drain main bed of the Jamna. In the Bangar the principal 

drainage is that running under the Nardak drop and occupied 
by the old canal, and, in its lower course, by the Kohtak 
branch. ■ Minor local drainages intersect the area between this 
and the watershed, and empty into this main drainage j but 
they are very broad and shallow, and are often only perceptible 
by their effect upon the cultivation. The Bakshi has its origin 
in the north of the Jagadhri Tahsil of Ambala. Before ^6 
reaches the border of Kamal, most of the water is divei^d 
into the Chautang, and in Kamal the Eakshi is now a very 
insignificant stream whose bed has in many places almost 
entirely disappeared. The Nai Nadi which runs through Tiraeri 
in the Indri pargana and which can be traced through the 
Nardak as far as Salwan in the S.-E. of Kaithal is probably 
the old bed of the Rakshi. But most of the water that reaches 
it is now derived from a channel which leaves the Chautang at- 
Nilokheri and joins the old Bakshi at Narana. 

The C!hantang.» 22. The Chautang is formed by the junctions of two 

sandy torrents which rise in or near the hills and unite at 
Balchhapar in the Jagadhri tahsil of Ambala. After crossing the 
eastern part of the Ambala district it enters Kamal at Jhinwar* 
heri. But higher up its water has been diverted into the 
garusti. On the other hand the Bakshi has been turned into the 
Chautang a few miles beyond the Kamal border. Its coarse 
is south and south-west. At first it skirts the ' edge of the 
Bangar and Nardak, but lower down it runs through the heart 
of the Nardak, and is finally taken up by the Hansi Canal which 
occupies its lower bed all the way to Hansi and HiseaPi To* 
the first few miles after it crosses the Karnal border, it floWa in 
a broad and shallow sandy bed, but its channel soon assumes the 
canal-like appearance characteristic of hill streams which have 
dropped all their silt. The straightness of part of its bed and' 
the fact that in Karnal it has practically no catchment basin, 
and sn first) nuts nearly along the crest of the watershed which 
divides the Bangar and Nardak, give some colour to the tradi- 
tion that it is an artificial channel and formed part Of the old' 
imperial Canal system. In the Nardak its banka .are genejrally 
friimed with dense jang^l in which a leopard was ehot in 
In Kaithal the course of the Chautang is often only marked; (by 
a slight depression on the surface ^f the country, hat dpubtlei^ 
it was once an important stream, for Mr. Donie found near ita 
banks in Thai an old well re-excavated, in which the water level- 
is now 150 feet, but the'cdd masomy cylinder only went dowA; 
tp, a depth of 50 or 60 feet. 

• rtHs stream is identified by St. Martin -witb the snoient OfrisiiM&TaM.' 
Manit toMces the KoraAshetm l{» mttaidd the Stomsti ahdi Srishadt^ 

-ari^e the Mahaibltmrata plaoes it between ^etira rirers. The Santati'A 
commonly identified with the dhagw; and by others in rlmilm Ommik. 
(Ttmaiughsm, -nith tin hakshi. 
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13. The north-west portion of the district ia traversed hy the 
Ghagar and its tributaries, the chief of which are the Umla and 
the Sarusti. In the Anjbala district the Umla has a wide sandy 
channel, and deposits fertilizing silt. By the time it reaches the 
Kaithal border it has dropped nearly the whole of its silt, and 
its waters find their way along various old channels and finally 
join the Ghagar near Bhag^. The Ghagar flows west and 
eolith- west near the northern border of the Kaithal tahsil to Eat- 
jtakhera Lukman where it is joined by the Patiala Nadi. Below 
this point it flows south on or near the boundary of Kaithal, 
which it re-enters at TJrlana A mile or two lower down ij; 
leaves the district finally, and soon after is joined by the Phara 
branch of the Sarusti. At Bhagal, the Ghagar is very wide 
and deep, and rai-ely overflows its banks, bnt further west the 
channel is not quite so large, and in favorable years a considerr 
able number of villages is flooded. The inundations are utterly 
precarious. The Ghagar has two important tributaries in 
Kaithal, the Untsamali and Patiala Nadis. The former has 
two branches, one running to Kuhram in Patiala, and the other 
to Arnauli in Kaithal, and thence through the north-east comer 
of the' Naili, till it joins the Ghagar at Dhandawata. The 
Patiala nadi takes its name from the fact that it passes close to 
the town of Patiala. Thence it flows south through the Powadh 
tract till it joins the Ghagar. A channel known- as the Puran, 
or old Ghagar, leaves the present stream at Dhandawata, and 
runs south-west to Gula, where it splits into two branches, one 
going west and the other south-west, and both ultimately re- 
joining the Ghagar. Its bed is much silted up, and it is difficult 
to believe that the Ghagar once flowed in it. But there is no 
doubt of the fact, for we know from history that Timur’s army 
in 1398 or 1399 crossed the Ghagar by the curious old stone 
bridge at Gula (Elliot’s Indian Historians, Vol. Ill, page 430). 
AH.accounts show that 50 years ago the Ghagar was much 
smaller and shallower, and therefore more easily controlled than 
it ia now. A band was put up by the Sikhs every year at Tatiana, 
which must have done much to secure the proper flooding of the 
villages depending on tho Puran, which are now in a very 
depressed state. The work of deepening the first five miles of 
the Puran has now been carried out, and this will probably do 
a good deal to help the Ghagar Naili, a wretched tract which 
fluctuates between drought and drowning. There is a ferry over 
Ghagar at Tatiana, but boats are only required for aiew months 
lin the year. 

,14, The Sarusti, the most sacred rjvet in Northern India 
alter the Ganges, does not rise in the hills, but begins in a large 
depression in the north of the Mustafabad pargana of Jagadhri. 
For the first 20 miles of its course, it is utterly insi^ificant, its 
channel being frequently only marked by a shallow depression 
on the surface of the ground, and bein^ often lost entirely, 
lake the Brahmans who trade on its sanctity, it lives on the 
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contributions of its neighbours. It is only after the Chantang joins ^ 
it at Bhaini that it acquires a continuous channel, and is worthy ; 
of being called a stream. The Choya, the Betan, and the Linda, ; 
which are probably old channels of the Markanda, join, and the f 
united stream, known as the Linda, falls into the Sarusti near the 
border of the Karnal district. A few miles lower down at 
Umai, the Markanda pours its waters into the Sarusti. The 
channel cannot contain the heavy Markanda floods, and in the j 
rains the country to the east of Pehowa is converted into a j 
great lake. At Pehowa the channel again becomes well defined, 
and thence if; runs west and south-west to the border of Patialsu 
Near Pehowa a large dam diverted the Water into the Bidkiar- 
wala Khand, a channel originally dug by Bhai Lai Singh to feed 
the sacred Bidkiar tank at Kaithal. This embankment, which 
did much damage to the Lower Sarusti villages, was opened a few 
years ago. At Guldera a branch known as the Baba strikes off to 
the south-west, and its water is prevented from returning to the 
main channel by a strong earthen dam, or rather series of dams, 
erected at Mangna, and forced over the lands of the Naili * 
villages in the neighbourhood of Nawach. The old .bed of the 'r 
Sarusti has become silted up at Guldera, and is 4 or 5 feet above 
that of the Baha, the size of which has increased of late years. 
The Baha now takes all the water in small floods. The result 
is that the seven or eight Baha villages seldom lose their spring { 
harvest, but the people inhabiting them are rapidly dying out 1 
from the effects of over-flooding. The Lower Naili villages, on 
the other hand, do not get their fair share of the . wafer except 
in good years when every body has as much as, oi; more than, ^ 
they want. At Kakewar, a few miles lower down, an important 
channel takes off to the north-west and fills the, great jhil ^ 
between Papsar and Kakheri. The overflowings of this marth 
run down a shallow bed known as the Nai Nadi into another ; 
large jhil in the south of Bhuna. This in its turn spills in high - 
floods into the Phara, which will be noticed presently. The 
main channel continues to run westward and. passes through the 
north of the j^at Rajput estate of Siwan, for the imgation of ‘ 
which an impbrtaht embankment knowii as the Polar Band, is 
thrown across the bed of the stream. Near this band there arb 
remains of an old bridge, which Timur must have crossed on hfe ■ 
march to Dehli. At Sair, a mile or two lower down, a branch ■ 
called the Phara breaks away to the north-west, aid, after fol- | 
lowing a winding course for ten or twelve miles, leaves the tahsil 
at Kharak and soon afterwards falls into the Ghagar. The bed . i 
of the Phara at its mouth is not large, .but, besides the water 
taken direct from tier Sarostii it receives the drainage of the > 
whole valley to the north of that river, and, before it quits the f 
tahsil, it is a very deep and wide stream of the same character 
as the Ghagar itself. It has become much larger since la4t | 
settlement, Jand is noW in. fact the main channel, and ip high f 
floods is a violent torrpnt which it is very diflScult to Control. I 
Ten or eleven of the Naili villages depend on the Phara, and g 
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its offset, the Baha, but their irrigation is a hard problem, fu it 
is difScnit to prevent all Ihe water from escaping uselessly into 
the Ghagar. Even in ordinary floods the Phara would draw off 
the whole of the Sarusti water, were it not for a small kaoha 
dam called the " Hawaii” that is, “ mad,” thrown across its 
mouth. The maintenance of this embankment is of great 
importance for the irrigation of the estates, about ten in number, 
on the lower Sarusti, but it is often broken by the force of the 
floods. Below Sair the Sarusti proper has a very petty channel, 
and on the Patiala border its bed consists of a depression a foot 
or two below the surface of the country, and an insignificant 
embankment at Andhli, known as the Belak band, prevents any 
water from reaching the Patiala villages in ordinary years. 
The irrigation on the Sarusti is managed by a system of dn.T>, a 
and cuts. Above Siwan there is .usually enough water to fill 
the cuts and flood the lands without blocking up the main 
etream. But below Siwan, almost every estate has its own little 
dam thrown across the channel to force water into the cuts. 
A good. deal could be done by local effort to improve the present 
wasteful system of irrigation ,and to check the disease conse- 
quent on water logging. 

15. The drainage of the central portion of the Karnal and 
Panipat tahsils finds its way into the Chautang. To the east of this 
the Country falls towards the Jamna and the old Western Jamna 
Canal and its minor branches, cutting the lines of drainage at right 
angles, caused extensive swamping. (See also in Appendix). 
Thus the old canal was fringed by an almost continuous series 
of jhils of larae extent, many of which retained water throughout 
the year. They were not of sufficient importance to be 
dimffied by the name of lakes, but were of quite suffici- 
ent size, very seriously to diminish the capabilities of the 
villages on whose lands they trenched. The land on the 
edges was extensively cultivated with rice, and, when the :^ater 
neither rose so high as to drown the young plant, nor fell 
BO low as to leave it to dry up, heavy crops were obtained. 
IThe draining of tjiese swamps has been undertaken in connection 
with the re-alignment of the old Canal and the ultimate result 
should be a great improvement in the health of Canal villages. 
The yhfls formed by the spill .water of the Sarusti have been 
npticefl in the last paragraph. 

16. The Western Jamna Canal* enters this district from ti 
A ndiala about' 25 miles north-east of Karnal. It flows below 
therhank which separates the Khadir and Bangar, as ^ as 
Indriy where the new line enters the Bangar. The old Canal ran 


• The biBttxy of this canal ia given at length in the Proinncial volnme of the 
Q^zetteer eeriea, See aleo Appendix to the pree^nt work. 
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through the Khadir to a point four miles below Karnal, where 
the Grand Trunk Eoad crosses it by an old Mughal (Badshahi) 
bridge, and the canal itself entered the Bangar. From this 
point it held a south-west course for some 18 miles till, near the 
village of Eer, the Hansi branch struck off westwards via Safi- 
don, and, occupying the bed of the lower Chautang, flowed on 
to Hansi and Hissar. From Eer the Dehli Branch ran south to 
Dehli. About ten miles below Eer, another branch struck off 
south-westwards towards Eohtak, and a few miles beyond this, 
just upon the confines of the district, a third branch went to 
Butana. The main line as now remodelled runs through the 
Bangar from Indri to Munak crossing the Grand Trunk Bokd a 
few miles to the north-west of Karnal. It splits at Munak. into 
two' branches, .the one ninning to Dehli and the other to Hansi 
and Hissar. The important Eohtak and Butana branches take 
off from the Hansi Branch. All of these branches are used for 
irrigation in the district, and channels from one or another 
of them penetrate to all parts of the tract described as the lower 
Bangar. It would appear that the canal was first taken to 
Hansi by Firoz Shah in 1355 a. d., and carried on to Hissar next 
year; and that he took sharh, or 10 per cent, on the yield of the 
irrigation as water rate. But it very quickly ceased to run 
as a canal ; for Timur, in 1398, must have crossed its channel 
between Panipat and Kaithal ; and his very minute itinerary 
makes no mention of it ; while Babar, 200 years later, express- 
ly stated that there were no canals west of the Jamna. In 
Akbar’s time Shahabuddin Ahmad Khan, Governor of Dehli, 
repaired it. In 1648 Shah Jahan again set it in order, and carried 
it on to Dehli for his Lai Kila. In 1 739 Nadir Shah found it 
in full flow ; but it must have ceased to run almost immediately 
after this, in the terrible times that followed his invasion ; and 
when we took the country in 1805 it had long silted up almost 
entirely. 


In 1815 its restoration was begun ; and the Dehli branch was 
opened in 1820, since which date its irrigation has steadily 
extended. Ah account of the growth of irrigation and of the 
attendant evils is given in the Appendix while the history of 
the canal as a whole is fully described in the Provincial volume 
of the Gazetteer. The effect of the old Western Jamna Canal 
for good and evil upon the tract which it traversed were great 
beyond description. While it brought prosperity to the people 
as a whole, and saved them from the horrors of famine which 
will presently be described, it, partly by its faulty alignment, 
but perhaps even more by placing within their reach water 
which they had not the wisdom or the knowledge to use sparing- 
ly, brought ruin to too many. The description given in the 
Appendix will show how terrible that ruin has been. In 
1867 it was decided to re-align the canal and its distributaries ; 
but for various reasons the scheme hung fire. An estimate for 
remodelling the canal amounting to 72 lakhs was sanctioned in 
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1874. Tiis was increased to 97 lakhs in 1877 and 102 lakhs in 
1881. In 1885 a full supply was carried in the new main chan- 
nel and by 1886 the head works and most of the works on the 
canal itself and its principal branches had been finished. The 
new distributaries and the drainage works are only now being 
completed. A large distributary (Rajbaha No. I) will bo 
carried through the Karnal and the worst part of the Kaithal 
Nardak, affording protection to one of the most insecure parts 
of the district. The first suggestion that a branch of the 
Western Jamna Canal might be carried to the arid uplands of 
Kaithal was made by Major (afterwards Sir) Henry Lawrence 
in 1843, but the project for the construction of a canal from 
Indri to Sirsa has only recently been taken in hand. The esti- 
mate which amounts to 42 lakhs, was sanctioned in 1889. The 
canal will command an area of 1273 square miles, of which 410 
are in Karnal, 355 in Patiala, and 508 in Hissar. 21 J per cent, 
of the area commanded will be irrigated, and the annual addi- 
tion to the irrigated area in Karnal may be expected to exceed 
55,000 acres, nearly the whole of which will be in the Kaithal 
uplands. The Sirsa branch is primarily designed for the irriga- 
tion of autumn crops, but there will in ordinary years be suflSci- 
ent water to prepare a considerable area for the rabi, and in years 
of heavy rainfall, when the demand during the winter months 
is slack on the present canal, the water, which would otherwise 
rim to waste, will be readily taken in Kaithal and Hissar. The 
irrigation of rice crops from the Sirsa Branch will be for- 
bidden, and it is to be hoped that this prohibition will be rigor- 
ously enforced. It might be extended with advantage to the 
Nardak Eajbaha No. I from the Main Canal. 

17. The Choya branch of the Sirhind Canal has been 
carried through the Powadh, a tract already watered by wells, 
and where Canal irrigation is likely to do much more harm than 
good. 

18. The average rain-fall at Karnal is 31 inches, and at 
Fanipat 26, and at Kaithal 17 inches. The fall rapidly decreases 
as we go southwards, and westwards. The Khadir receives the 
most plentiful and most frequent rain, many local showers follow- 
ing the course of the river. Table 
No. Ill shows in tenths of an inch the 
total rain-fall registered at each of 4h0 
rain-gauge stations in the district for 
each year, from 1866-67 to 1888-89. The 
fall at head-quarters for the four pre- 
ceding years is shown in the margin. 

The distribution of the rain-fall throughout the year is shown in 
Tables Nos. IIIA and TUB, and in more detail in the figures 
inserted below ; while the average temperatures for each month 
from 1870 to 1873 are shown below in degrees Fahrenheit. 


Te»r. 

Tenths of an 

inch. 

1863-eS 

m 

18«3<64 

m 

ISM-eS 
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Oha| >t«r I, A, ^■oer<^e of the thermometer {Fahrenheit) for the year 1870-73, te- 
Seunipti'V’d. corded in the west verandah of the dispensary at Kariial. 


Baui-fall, tempar- 
atiir*,uid oUmato. 



1 At SCNBISS. 

At Sfbott. 

Uonth. 




• -- . 


■Mszimiiizj 

IfinimiiBi. 

n^bzimam 

Minimnnt. 

JumMy 

S4 

42 

72 

61 

Febrnuj 

64 

60 

77 

65 

March 

71 

68 


72 

April 

80 

67 

99 

89 

May 

86 

70 

100 

81 

June 

81 

78 

104 

89 

Jnly 

8S 

77 

102 

87 

.>* 

86 

62 

97 

91 

September 

84 

75 

96 

89 

October 

76 

63 

96 

77 

Norember 

61 

46 

72 

70 

December ... 

SS 

41 

74 

63 


Rain-fall at Kamal in inches. 
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40 

1 


i 
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0 

1 

? 

o 
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1 

a 

1 

& 

.4 

I 
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m 
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0-7 
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3-8 

ii-ji 

0-2 

0-1 


19 


1-0 

36-2 


1863-64 

0-8 


7-4 

23-8 

10-1 

2-6 

8-6 

01 

o-i 

0-1 

6-9 

0-3 

48-9 


1864-65 

0-9 

i-0 

05 

6-4 

8-6 

2-4 

,,, 


0-1 

0-7 

1-2 

4-6 

26 1 

22-8 

1865-66 

0-6 
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1-6 

4-7 

11 -0 

46 



1-6 

2 6 

0-4 


27-4 

27-3 

1866-67 

02' ... 

32 

69 

4-7 

0 2 
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17-1 

16-9 
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06 

0-9 
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7 9 13-1 
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1-8 
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1-0 

38-0 

830 
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0-7 
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11 
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18 


... 


Si 

1-1 

4-2 

16-3 
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2-1 
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0-5 

8-2 
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... 


i-i 
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.321 

26-0 
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1-4 
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4-6 

0-1 
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38-1 

28-6 

1872-73 

0-3 

06 

8-1 

12-7 

7-3 

2-1 

O-I 


0-9 

0-6 

01 

0-9 

33-0 

31-2 

1873-74 


3-6 

1-3 

20-7 

7-2 

61 

02 


0-6 

0-5 

0-4 

1-8 

42-3 

36-9 

1874-75 


11 

7-6 

18-7 

8-4 

7-1 



0-2 

0-3 

4-7 

.... 

43-1 

35 '7 

1876-76 


2-4 

0-4 

79 

8-6 

14-1 





... 

2-0 

35-4 

27-1 

1876-77 

0-8 

1-2 
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3-5 

1-8 

i-4 



27 

30 

1-1 

24-9 

S3-S 
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SO 
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1-6 

09 
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21-2 
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20 

0-4 
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0-9 
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io 
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0-S 
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s-s 

8-3 
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. . 
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37-2 

1882-83 

1-7 

0-7 

26 

74 

3-1 

5-1 
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. 


2-9 

0-1 
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18-8 

1883-84 

01 

1-1 

3-0 

8-6 

0-6 

7-6 


67 

6-4 



0-6 

17-5 
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1884-86 
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38 

15-e 

13-3 

i-4 



01 

3-4 

6-7 

0-4 

44-7 

34-7 

1886-86 

0-3 

2-2 

7-6 
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2-6 

0-1 
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1-1 

27 

0-2 
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34-6) 
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0-4 

20 
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4-4 

0-2 
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0-7 
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0-3 
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0-8 
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,[ 
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19. l^ables Nos. Xly XIA^ XIB and XLIV give annual and 
statisties of birflis and deaths for the district and foP 
its towns during the last 13 years j while the birth and death 
rates since 1868, so far as available, will be found in Chapter 
Illi A. for th« gsneial population, and in Chapter VI under the 
beads of the sbvwhl large towns of the district. Table No. XII 
shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and lepers as 
ascertained at the census of 1881 j while table No. XXXVIII 
shows the trorking df the dispensaries since 1677. The Civil 
Surgeon (Di^. Coohson) IbuS discusses the disease and sanita^ 
tion of the district : — • 


Chapter I* Bk 

Gtooloey^BsiuM 
and nora. 

DueMs. 


“ Malariid fevers, dysentery, and enlargement of the spleen art 
the most prtvUent chseases. Stone in the bladder is not uncommon. 
Opthalmia, syphilis, and itch are very common in the towns. Scurvy, 
leprosy, and elephantiasis are very rare ; guinea worm and tape 
worm occasional. In the winter months there is much pleurisy ; 
pnentnonia and bronchitis are also prevalent at that season. As- 
thma is very oommon, particularly among tradesmen, as the weavers 
and silver-smiths suffer much. The malarial fevers are the worst 
in those parts of the district where rice cultivation is carried on 
and whore there are extensive marshes ; thns, the dwellers near the 
chain of swamps caused hy the Western Jamna Canal, and the in- 
h'atitants of the tracts every year flooded by the Sarnsti, are the 
griiatOst sufferers. Something has been done towards improving the 
largo towns, and there is a preceptible btll in the death-rate. lu the 
rttl of the district, with the exception of a few dams for retaining 
drinking water for cattle, 1 have not seen any works of the improve- 
ment of their land done by the owners ; and those works, which in 
civilized countries have been done by successive generations of oc- 
cupiers for the improvement in value and healthiness of their hold- 
ings, all remain to be done. Enlargement of the spleen is, when 
excessive, nsually accompanied by sterility.” 

The dwellers in the over-flooded tracts have a misera- 
ble phyuipiB, bod it is prolnbly only dne to their marriage 
customs^ which hivehr the iutr^uction of new blood, that the/ 
continue to exist. 


SSd¥ldN B.-GEOLOGY, FAtTNA AND FLORA. 

S©. Onr kbbwledge of Indian geology is aa yet so general Oeologv 

in its naferie, and ao little has been done in the Panjab in the ^ 

way ol defoilnd geological investigation, that it » imporaibla to 
dikeUst the loekl ^^logy of separate dii^ricts. Bnt a sketch of 
thb ttBbl)%y ^ ma Province as a whole has been most kindly 
fuinmdled Mr, Mediioott, Snpermtendent of the Geoiogicid 
Snrvey k^ IWdin, and cs pmb&hed in eaAtnmt in ti>e Ptoviuchd 
vdan*^ df @anetteelr aeries, and also as a aepaante pam^ilet. 

21. The oi4y mineral products are Itarhtr and sal am- 
moniac i the former is plentifully found in most parts of the ***““»! prodnots. 
district, generally in the nodular form, but occasionally com- 
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I, B. pacted into blocks. Sal ammoniac is made only in the Kaithal j 
Oimlo^Fauna tohsii; and the following account of its manufacture is taken i 
ana Flora. for the most part from Mr. Baden-Powell’a Punjab Products. 

Sal ammoniao. 22. Sal ammoniac or nauahadar is, and has been for ages, -j 

manufactured by the kumhars or potters of the Kaithal taisiL; . 
The -nllagea in which the industry is carried on are as fo^ws ; 
Manas, Gumthala, Siyana Saiyidan, Bama» and Bindrana.;!^ 
About 2,300 maunds (84 tons) valued at Rs. 34,500 are pro-^r. 
duced annually. It is sold by the potters to the Mahajans, who*? 
export it to Bhiwani and Dehli, to Farrukhabad and Mirzapur 
in the N.-W. Provinces, and to Ferozepur and Amritsar in the ; 
Paniab, and w:ho also sell it after sublimation on an average at,- 
Rs. 15 per maund. >3 

- - 11 * 

The salt is procured by submitting refuse matter to subli-^' 
mation in closed vessels, in the manner described below whicbi, 
is similar to the Egyptian method. The process is as follows.:—'. 
From 15 to 20,000 bricks, made of the dirty clay or mire to be« 
found in certain ponds, are put .all round the outside of each j 
brick kiln, which is then heated. When the said bricks ara^^.‘ 
burnt, there exudes and adheres to them the substance &oiii^^- 
which nwushadar is made ; ,this matter is produced by . the heaj^. 
of the kiln in the hot weather in three days,, in the cold weather; 
in six ; in the rains no naushadar is made. On the bricks pro- 
ducing this substance, which is of a grayish colour, and resem-(,i 
bles the bark that grows on trees, they (the bncks) are removed 
from the kilns, and, when cool, this crust is removed with'» 
an iron scraper or other such instrument. The substance which 
is thus produced, is of two sorts ^ the first kind, which is most , 
abundantly produced, and is inferior, is designated the "• 
kham of nauahadar, and the yield per kiln containing 15 to ^ 
20,000 bricks is about 20 or 30 maunds; it sells at 8 annas per 
maund ; the superior kind, which assumes the appearance of the ; ^ 
bark of trees, is called papri and the yield of it per kiln con- , 
taining 15 to 20,000 bricks is not more than 1 or 2 maunds ; it ; 
is sold at the rate of Rs. 2 or 2i per maund. The Mahajans who i 
deal in naushadar buy both the sorts above described ; but e^h , 
sort requires special treatment to fit it for the market. ; 

kham mitU is first passed through a sieve, and then dissolved | 
in water and allowed to crystallize. This solution is repeated ,$ 
four times to clear away all impurities. When this has been £ 
accomplished, the pure substance that remains is, ^ilpd for r 
nlnB hours; by this time the liquid has evaporated, wid the i 
resulting- salt has the appearance of raw 8U^r. 
is next taken and pounded finally, after which it is mixed mth ^ 
the first preparation, and the whole is put into a larg^e glass 
vessel made expressly for the purpose. This vessel is globular, ;■ 
or rathbt pear-shaped, and has a neck 2} feet long and 9 i^hes j 
round, which is closed at the mouth, or, more properly speaking, ' ■ 
has no mouth. i'* 
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The composition to be treated ' is inserted into this vessel 
by breaking a* hole in the body of the vessel, just at the lower 
end of the neck. This hole is eventually closed by placing a 
piece of glass over it. The whole vessel (which is ■ thin black 
coloured glass) is smeared over with seven successive coatings 
of clay. The whole fe then placed in a large earthen pan filled 
with naushadar refuse to keep it firm ; the neck of the vessel is 
further enveloped in a glass cover and plastered with fourteen 
different coatings of clay to exclude all air, and the whole con- 
cern is then placed over a furnace kept lighted for three days 
and three nights, Idie cover being removed once etery twelve 
hours in order to insert fresh naushadar in the form of raw 
sugar, to supply the place of what -has been sublimed. After 
three days and three nights the vessel is taken off the furnace, 
and when cool, the neck of it is broken oflf, and the rest of the 
vessel becomes calcined. Ten or twelve sers, according to the 
size of the neck of the vessel containing the nanshadur, are then 
obtained therefrom, of a substance which is designated phali. 
This phali is produced by the sublimation of the salt from the 
body of the vessel and its condensation in the hollow neck. 
There are two kinds of phali ; the superior kind is that pro- 
duced after the naushadar had been on the fire for only two 
days and two nights, in which case the neck is only partially 
filled with the substance, and the yield is but 5 or 6 seers, and 
sold at the rate of Rs. 16 per mannd ; the inferior kind is where 
the naushadar had been on the fire three days and three nights, 
and the neck of the vessel is completely filled with phali when 
it yields 10 or 12 seers, and the salt is sold at Rs. 13 per maund. 
That portion of the sublimed naushadar which is formed in the 
mouth and not in the neck of the vessel, is distinctively called 
phul, and not phali ; it is nsed in the preparation of swrma, 
and is esteemed of great value, selling at Rs. 40 per maund. 
Each furnace is : orfinarily of a size to heat at once seven of 
these lai^e gQass vessels contaihing naushadar! Naushadar 
is used medicinally, and as a freezing mixture with, nitre and 
water ; also, in the arts, in tinning and soldering metals and in 
the operation of forging the compound iron used for making 
gun barrels by native smiths. 

2S. The dense jangals in the northern parts, and the 
prMence of the cattal with its attendant jhih towards the south. 
Make Karnal an unusually good sporting district. Thrpughoht 
the jangals of the Kaithal high-lands and bordering On thb 
Jihdh territory, black buck, nilgai, and ehikara abound. The 
first,' in fact, is common throughout the district, frequenting 
1^. cultivated parts while . the crops are euflficiently young to 
tempt it there)' and retreating to the thickets daring the 
interval of' seed time and harvest. In Kaithal black buck 
are specMlly numerous and do infinite mischief. The 
nilgai and eldkara, on the other hand, are only found in 
the densest jangals, notably on the banks of the Chautang, neter - 
appearing in the lower and cultivated lands. The hog-deer 
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is not infrequent in svrampjjr parts and along the river ; and 


pigs abound wherever there are jhils for them to root in. 
Grrey partridges swarm throi^hout the jangals, uid, in smaller 


WUdammttis: iport. number, in the cultivation, though it is a peculiw fact that they 
are never found in any Khadir village the area of which is 
subject to inundation by the river. Black partridges are occa- 
sionally found on the banks of the canal and its distributing 
channels, but they would appear to be dying out here, as in all 
parts of the Panjab. Jerdoh mentions a bag of 75 brace made 
by one gun near Ehmal ; nowadajra, one seldom flushes more 
than 9 or 10 in a day’s shooting. They are stiQ numerous 
however, on the hanks of the Grhagar. Hares are general hnt 
not numerous ; they seem to a.Seot the kair jangal by prefe- 
rence, and are most frequent on the slope from the Hardak to 
the lower Bangar. Peafowl abound alike in the cultivated and 
iu the jangfal rillages, and the blue rock pigeon » everyiwhme 
.extremely common. The small sand grouse is found Qn the 
upland fallows. Bash quail are scattered sparsely over the 
district, and rain quail abound in the bajra fields after the crop 
has been ent: the large grey qnail comes, as usual, withitbe 
ripening wheat, bat the vast area under wheat crops, due toithe 
presence of canal irrigation, diaainkhes their appairant numbers. 
But it is in waterfowl that the district stands conspicuous. As 
Bo<« as riie rice crops appear above the water, every jhU is 
crowded with geese and ducks, whose constant qnacring, lie 
villagers say, at first renders sleep next to impossible, and the 
fowl very seriously diminish the outturn of rice. The sealing- 
wax bill, pintail, mallard, pinkbead, shoveller, teal, and goose 
teal are the common ducks. The grey goose is to be found in 
hnndreds on the larger marshes, and :tbe black .barred goose 
is to be seen on the river. Fnll . and jack snipe abound in the 
old rice fields, and 4 or 5 painted snipe are shot yearly ; while 
pelicans, ibises, cranes of many kinds, herons, bitterns, and 
many sorts of waders cover jhils, the saras and kunj being 
particolarly numerous. 


The excellency of the shooting lies hi its diversity; yon may 
rdioot deer at dawn, partridge and hare in the early morning, duck 
and snipe daring the hotter hours, and pick np a peacock on his 
wsfytorppsMor the night as evening calls yonhoine. Perhaps such 
enoriHDBe hag? are not to be made here as in som,e other dktricts- 
But you can hardly go anywhere ri^thont finding game moderat^y 
plentiful at jour tentrdoor, and often in great variety. 

In old times lions and tigers were not uncommon in the 
tract. The Nardak was aifavourite spot forthe old Emperor? to 
hnnt lions in ; and as late as I8&7, Mr. Archer says that lions were 
sometimes seen within 20 miles of 'Kamal ; while tigers were 
exceedingly numerous in its hmnediate rieinity, one having 
carried off a fakir a.t the Imperial Inidm where Hie f^ranl 
Trunk Boad, crosses the old canal, only a few days hehire 'his 
arrival. 'He describes Kamal as ^‘sikaated in a hwge.j^nilmt 
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rejently recovered from the tiger-s,” and Thornton, writing in 
1834i years ago the jangals were infested by 

lions, which are now rarely met with except further to the 
west,” and gives several authorities in support of his statement. 
At present leopards are only occasionally found in the jhau 
jangals along the river, or in Nardak scrnb. Wolves are com- 
mon all over the tract, especially in the Nardak, where goats 
and sheep abound. Rewards for their destruction on the ave- 
rage amount of Rs. 450 have been paid for the last 15 years, 
rising as high as Rs. 1,270 in one year. The reward is Rs. 5 
per head. Jackals abound, and do an immensity of damage to 
the crops, especially to maize, which can hardly be grown in 
some parts, as the jackals "don’t leave even the bones.” Wild 
pigs are common, chiedy on the river edge and along the Nardak 
drainages, and they too do great harm to the crops. The means 
adopted to protect the crops from wild animals are detailed under 
the head of agriculture in Chapter IV. But of all animals the 
common red monkeys which swarm all along the canal are the 
most destructive, doing almost as much mischief in the houses 
as in the fields; and there is no way of keeping off these 
sacred pests. 

The swamps which abound in the canal tract swarm with 
grey geese, duck, snipe, and waders of all sorts in the cold 
season. Chirimars or bird-catchers from the east fix long low 
nets across the swamps at night, and, frightening the ducks 
into them, net immense numbers which they sell at Ambala and 
9hnla. 

24. Crocodiles, all of the blunt nose or true crocodile genus, 
abound in the river and along the canal and its attendant swamps. 

■ They frequently .seize and kill young cattle; butno really authenti- 
cated case of their having attacked a man seems to be discoverable, 
though in mpst villages they tell yon that this has actually hap- 
pened in' some other village. The poisonous sn^ikes are the 
karait, which is very common indeed, the cobra fnaja h-ipudiansj 
and the Russell’s viper, which are less so, and the echis carinata, 
which is not often seen. 

25. Fish abound in the Jamna, in the swamps along the 
canal in most of the village ponds. They are caught by Jhintcars 
and by a few Meos, and are largely eaten by the Musalmans of 
the cities, and by lower castes in the villages. 

26. The table on the next page includes the commoner of 
.thfLtrees and shrubs, and such herbs as call for notice. 'Ihis 
is taken from Mr. Ibbetson, who says : — 

“ For the botanical names I have followed Brandis. But as 
sytaonyms, bbth botanical and vernacular, are numerous, I give the 
y^erences opposite each tree to the places where full information 
■will be found. B. refers to Brandis’ Forest Flora, S. to Stewart’s 
Funjab FlayUs, and PP. to Baden-PoweU’s Panjah Products. I men- 
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Chapter I, B. tion below tbe principal uses to which the villagers of the tract put 
Geology, Pauna ’ l>Ht many other uses are mentioned by the authorities 

and Flora. ^ quote. I omit officinal uses, which are simply innumerable.” 

Trees and shrubs. ■ ' • — ■ ■— - ' - 


No. 

Vernacular name 

Botanical name. 

References. 

1 

Afc 

Calotropis procora 

B 331 S 144. 

2 

Amb 

Mangifera ludica 

B 125 P P 964, 1187, 1968 S 
46. 

B 363. 

3 

Arni 

Clerodondron pblomoides 

4 

Bakain 

Melia azedaracli 

B 63 P P 1165. 1970 S 33. 

6 

Bar 

Ficus bongalenai# 

B 412 P P 1486, 1930 S 213. 

6 

Dhak 

B utca f rondosa 

B 142 P P 938, 1209, 1587, 
1674, 1767, 1790 S 69. 

7 

Faraah 

Tamarix Articnlata 

B 22 P P 1128, 2081, S 92. 

8 

Galar 

Ficus glomerata 

B 422 P P 1487, 1929 S 212. 

9 

Hingo 

Balanites roxbnrgbii . . . 

B 59 P P 1810 S 4*. 

10 

Hina 

Capparis .Sf*piaria 

B 15 8 16. 

n 

Jal 

Salvadors oleoides 

B 316 P P 2061 8 175. 

12 

Jaman Jamoa, 

Kiigenia oporculata and 
jambolana 

B 233 f P P 2075 S 94. 

13 

Jand 

Proaopis apicigera . . 

B 169 P P 922, 124S, 1580, 
172.3, 2010 8 74. 

14 

Jawaaa 

Alhagi manrornm 

B 144 P P 1202 S 67. 

IS 

Jhau 

Tamarix diuica 

B 21 P P 1126, 1127, 2080 S 
91. 

B 88 P P 1178, 2103, S 43. 

16 

Jhar 

Zizvphns nammularia... 

17 

Kaindu 

Diospyros montana 

B 296 S 137. 

18 

Kair 

Capparis apbylla 

B 14 P P 978, 1120, ISeSf 8 
15. 

P P 1373 S 161. 

19 

20 

Kandai (Chipat)» 
Kandai (Khari) 

Solannm xanthooarpizm» 


or Satvauasi 

Ai^emone mexicana ... 

P P 1090 8 9. 

21 

Khajur 

Pheenix sylvostris 

B 554 PP 930 1796^ 1797, 
199.3, S 243 ff. 

22 

Kikar 

Acacia arabica . . 

BlSlJPP 1241, 1567, 1717, 
1811 8 r,0. 

23 

Nagphan 

Opnncia dillenii 

B 245 P P p 194, 8 101. ■ 

24 

Nim 

Mclin Indies 

B 67 P P 1166, 1839 8 22. 

25 

Nimbar 

Acacia leucophlcea 

B 184 P P 1819, S 53. 

26 

Piazi 

Asphodclus nstulosns ... 

8 234 P P 1620. 

27 

Pilkhan . . 

Ficus infectoria 

B 414 S 214. 

28 

Pipal 

Ficus religiosa 

B415 P P 1485 S 213. 

29 

30 

Rus 

Satrawal 

Kclunops (?) 


31 

Sonjna 

Moringa pterygosperma, 

B 129 PP 1173, 1584, 1643 8 
19. 

B 149 P P 1219, 1905 8 65. 

32 

Sbishnm 

Dalbergia sissoo 

33 

Simbhalu 

Viiox negundo 

B 369 P P 1387, 2096 8 166. 

34 

Thobar 

Eaphorbia rojleana and 
neriifoHa 

B 438 f. P P 1473, 1597, 1923 
8 194 f. 

35 

Tnt 

Mortis alba 

B 407 P P 972 1488 S 217 f. 


27. The dhah is the commonest and one of the most generally 
useful trees in the tract. .It grows gregariously in all low-lyfng 
stiff soil and drainage lines, and is found in great belts of dense 
scrub all over the Nardak high-lands. The soft tough wood 
stands water well, and is used for well curbs and the laffthom 
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wheels of Persian wheels, and also for bullock yokes. The Cha pter 1, 

scoop for lifting water is made of thin slices of it sewn Geology, Faunia 

together with leather, and similar slices are used for the and Flora. 

hoops of sieves and the like. Fire used at religious ceremonies Tije dhak. 

is always made of this wood. The leaves are used as plates 

and drinking cups at big dinners; small purchases from the 

shop are wrapped up in them, and buffaloes eat them. The 

flowers boiled in water yield an inferior dye for clothes, and when 

dried and powdered form the hesii or red jiowder used at the Holi 

festival. Cattle also eat them, and they improve the milk. The 

roots are sometimes dug up, beaten, soaked in water, beaten again, 

split up, beaten a third time, washed, and the resulting fibre used 

for the rope of a Persian wheel and other purposes. But the ropa 

so obtained is very inferior. The fibre is used to co.at the rope in 

a charas well. The resin which exudes from the dJutk is called 

kino (vern. kmii). It is collected bj' a caste called Hcri who come 

from the east; and a man following this occupation is called 

d)iak-pachu. They pay a small sum for liberty to collect the gum 

and gash (parhna) the trees in rows at distances of a span. 

Next daj’ the resin which has exuded is scraped off into a small 
vessel. When dry it is beaten with sticks into small pieces, and 
winnowed to separate it from the bark and refuse. Its pro- 
perties are elaborately described by Mr. Baden-Powell. Here it 
is used chiefly to clear indigo and as a tonic, and never for tan- 
ning. The gnm is collected from the tree when the thickness of a 
man’s thigh, or about four to five years old, and a good tree will 
yield two seers, and again a smaller quantity six or seven years 
later; bnt the yield varies greatly. A rainy season favours its 
production, and the best time of year is the cold weather. 

28. The kihar is the next most useful tree. It grows gre- Other trees. 
garionsl_y all over the tract, save in the lightest soils. It is said to 
flourish in soil impregnated with sulphates; but plautations of it 
were tried on the canal in such soil, and failed almost entirely. 

It grows chiefly iu Khadir lambs, whether Khadir of a hill 
stream or of the Jumna. The hard, strong, clo.se wood is used 
largely for agricultural imjilements and especially for all bear- 
ings, rollers, linings of presse.s, ploughshares, and the like, 
which undergo much we.ar and tear. It makes very fine 
■charcoal. The bark is used largely for tanning, and to control 
the fermentation in di.stilling, and the seed pods are greedily 
eaten by cattle and goats. 

The Jchajur, or the wild date-palm, is abundant all over the 
-Khadir. Its soft stems are hollowed out for water channels. 

The leaves are used for hand fans (hijna) and mats. They are 
also stripped off their stems,split up into strips, and beaten with 
sticks till the fibre is .soft when ropes are made of it, chiefly for 
the Persian wheel. The process, however, is very laborious, and 
the rope exceedingly inferior. The fruit, which is poor, is eaten 
by the villagers. No spirits are distilled from it since the canton- 
ment was moved from Karnal. 
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Other trees. 

Ihe pipal, pilkhan, gular, and 6an are solitary figs, chiefly 
valued for their splendid shade. One or other is often to bo ; 
found outside the gate of the village. The gular wood stands ‘ 
water especially well, and is used for well curbs, as is, though 
less frequently, that of the pipal. The pipal leaves, too, are 
very fine fodder ; but are only used in famines, as the tree is ; 
sacred. The pipal and lar are very common in the valley of : 
the Sarusti. 

The sMshnm, tut, and nim are not very common except 
where sown. The first gives the best wood grown in these parts , 
for all purposes which require strength and toughness. The 
fruit of the tut, or wild mulberry, is eaien by the children, and 
the twigs are used as withies for basket-work of all sorts, and . 
for the lining of unbricked wells. ? 

The amb or mango is the favourite tree for groves, and • 
mo?t villages in Panipat and in all parts of the Karnal tahsil 
except the Nardak have several. The fruit is exceedingly 
poor, aud not sold as a rule. The leaves are used for charms, 
the wood for bowls for kneading dough, and for any purposes 
in which durability or strength is not required. 

The jamoa is always used for the outer rows of groves, 
growing straight and tall and close together, and shielding the 
trees inside. It must be distinguished from the jam an or Euge- 
ria jambos. The wood is used for building purposes and for 
bedsteads ; and the fruit, which is inferior, is eaten by the 
villagers. 

The kaindu is common except in the Khadir. The wood is 
very tough and hard, and is used for prongs and teeth of 
agricultural implements. It is a small tree, but a favourite with 
the people becaii.se its close foliage furnishes excellent shade. 

The “srrujim” or horse-raddish tree yields long green buds 
which form a favourite pickle, and the tree is always ruthlessly 
lopped, as only the young shoots bear fruit. 

d'he hakain or Persian lilac, with its delicious scent, is often ■ 
found by the well. Its wood is used for ox-yokes. 

At Karnal itself there are, probably, the finest fruit gar- ’ 
dens in Northern India, dating back from the times of t^e.old 
cantonment while the mangoes of the canal and other gardgps \ 
surpass even those of Saharanpur. I'he old canal, too, has a 
very fine selection of trees, many of them rare, on its banks. ^ 


The farasJi is found throughout the district chiefly in thrf 
Khadir. Its wood is used for building purposes, and when young, ' 
for charcoal. The galls are used for dyeing. 


Chapter I; B. 

Oeology, J'auna 
and lElora. 
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29; The jdl and hair grow gregariously all over the higher 
and poorer parts of the tract, except in very light soils. The 
fruit of the former is called pilu. The buds of the latter are 
called and are eaten boiled; the ripe fruit is known as 
pinju. Both fruits ripen in Jeth, and form a real resource for 
the poorer classes in famine years. The hair is especially valu- 
able in droughts as it fruits a second time in autumn in dry 
seasons. The wood of the hair is greasy, and the churn-staff is 
therefore always made of it. 

The ait grows in the low sandy flats all along the river 
edge. The sivibhalii is common in all the lighter soils of the 
tract. Both aro used for basket-work, and for lining unbricked 
wells. 

The yand makes good charcoal ; and the unripe pods are 
called sangar, and eaten boiled or fried. Tlie tree is often 
Sacred to the inferior deities. In the Nardak it is partly 
replaced by the nimhar. Wherever theyond is abundant in the 
Nardak one may be sure that the soil is good. 

They'har flourishes everywhere except in the Khadir. The 
ripe fruit is eaten in doth. The bushes arc cut in Katik and 
Jeth and piled in a heap to dry. They are then beaten 

with sticks, and the broken leaves form pala, a very valuable 
milk producing fodder. The leafless thorny bashes [tear or chap) 
are used for hedges. 

The hins and the hingo are common, especially the former. 
It is a' noticeable feature of the Gliagar jangals. The cut 
bashes make splendid hedges, the thorns of the hins being 
especially formidable. The hingo makes good fuel. 


Chapter T,S,' 

Geo’.osgr, 
and Mora. 

Shrabs. 


The ami and satrawal are chiefly remarkable for the de- 
licious and powerful perfume of their flowers, which scents the 
air for many yards round. The former is used for charcoal, 
and pipe stems are made of the branches. 

The thohar or euphorbia, and the nagphan or prickly pear, 
are used for live hedges in the Khadir, where thorny bushes 
are scarce. 

The ah grows everywhere, and is used in curing tobacco. 
Its root is ol^cinal: 

Among herbs the piazi is chiefly remarkable as the mark of 
bad sandy soil. It grows in cultivation only, chiefly in the Kha- 
dir. Theyawasa, rus, and the two kandai grow among the crops in 
the light flooded soil along the river edge, and do them an im- 
mensity of harm. Their presence is a proof that the soil was too 
wet at sowing for the yield to be good. Traces of lanaot the 
tajji plant are to be found in the Kaithal taksil. 
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Gbt^ter I, B, 

Geology, Fa,una 
and Flora- 

Grasses. 


30. 'Hie principal jangal grasses of the tract are- given 
below omitting tbe many species that grow on fallow only ; — 


Ko. 

^Vernacular name. 

Botanical name. 

Beforence. 

1 

Anjan 

Andropog^o iwarancusa... 

S 253, P P 889, 1535. 

2 

Baru ... 

Sorghum halopense 

P P 880, S 262. 

3 

Dab 

Poa cjnosuroidca ... 

P P 1540, 1782. S 25i. » 




W P ii, 278. 

i 

Dila 

Cyperna tnberosna 

P P 880, S 2S4 

5 

Dabh or Dubra 

Cynodou dactylon 

P P 875, 1783 S 253. N 




W P ii. 203. 

6 

Gandhi 

Andropogon sp. ? 

P P 877. 

7 

Gatliil 



s 

1 Kuri 

Eragrostis sp. ? 

S 253. 

9 

! Lanp. 



10 

Munj 

Saccharnm munja 

P P 1878, 1802. S 261 

11 

Muthpura 



12 1 

Paltva 

Andropogon annnlatnm 

P P 879. S 248. 

13 

Panni ... 

Andropogon mmicat am 

P P 1534, 1803. S 248. N 




W P ii, 308. 

H 

Rns. 



15 

Sanwak ... | 

Panicnm colonnm 

P P 836, 876. S 258. 

It 

Sarala .. I 

Ht'toropogon confortnm 

S 2r>5. 

17 j 

Sarkara . . . | 

Saccharnm Bpontaueum 

P P 880. S 261 


The dab is the 7(ui:a or sacred grass of the Hindus. It is 
a coarse grass generally found in company with the dkaJc, and 
is chiefly used for ropes. It is cut in Katik, dried, beaten, 
soaked in water for a few days in the' hot, or a Inonth in the 
cold, weather, and the fibre washed and dried. The process 
requires litte labour, and the ropes never rot. They are not 
strong, however. They are used for the ropes of the Persian 
wheel, where they will last three months or more, feu: string- 
ing bedsteads, and for general purposes. Buffaloes eat the 
young grass, and the old grass is sometiine.s u.sed for thatching. 

Patuii is a tall coarse grass growing in lowlying moist places 
and in flooded land. It is very abundant, and is the principal 
thatching grass of the country. Its roots form the swedt smel- 
ling X-has used for tattis. The culm or seed stem is called beran 
or sink, and is used for making brushes, and for religious pur- 
poses. Buffaloes eat the young grass. 


The sarkara or sarkatida (tiger grass) is found on the canal 
and in the Khadir. The thick strong culms are called collect- 
ively bind, and are used for making chairs, boxes, and screens, 
and the leaves for thatching. Mr. Baden-Powell would seem 
to have confused this grass with the one next following. 

Munj is very like sarkara in general habit and appearance, 
but IS much thinner in the stem, and is found only in the Elhadir. 
The top of the culm is called iilu, the sheathing petiole 
and the two together majori. Munj is used for making string 
and rope, and i.s stronger than dab. It is also u.sed for mattin<r. 
the tilu, which IS peculiarly fine, elastic and polished, is used 
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for making winnowing fans (chhaj), coverings to protect roof Chapter I, B. 
ridges, carts, &c., from the rain {sirkhi), clotlies boxes, and the Geolog^Pauna 
like. This grass must be distinguished from the hill munj of and Flora, 
the Panjab, which is Andropogon involutum, and is here called p 
bhabar. 

The following are the best fodder grasses in order of merit : — 

Ajijan, dubh, paluja, mrala, and gatkil. All these are cut and 
stacked as hay. Sanwak, when young, is useful ; but falls off as 
it gels older. The seeds of sanwak and the roots of the dila or 
sedge are eaten on fast days. 
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CHAPTER IL 


HISTORY. ; 

SECTION A.-PHYSICAL. 

Chanter II A The question whether the Jamna erer, as thongtt by : 

’ ’ some geologists as well as archaeologists, formed a part of the : 

Physical western water system, is too large to touch upon; but if the 

History. Jamna ever did run into the Indian Ocean, the two large and • 

Changes in the Very remarkable bights in the Bangar on which the cities of ; 
conrseof the Jainua. Karnal and Panipat stand, and which cut right through and ^ 
extend to the west of the water-shed, almost certainly mark i 
two intermediate steps in its change to its present course ; and * 
the old course must have run along the foot of the Nardak step, ‘ 
where the old main canal ran. But changes in this stream ? 
have been, during historical time, confined within the limits of ■ 
its present Khadir. That it did once flow below the towns of 
Karnal and Panipat, in the bed immediately under the Khadir f 
bank now occupied by the Burhi Nadi, is beyond a doubt. And 
it is also certain that it did not at once wholly abandon that i, 
bed ; but that a brancli of some importance continued to flow f 
in the old channel till comparatively recent times. In 1398 A.D., 
Timur encamped on the banks of the river of Panipat on his f 
way from Panipat to the Jamna ; and the Ain Akbari, written '• 
about 1590 a.d., states that “ the stream of Sanjnauli (a village \ 
in the Khadir) runs under the town of Karnal.” There is a 1 
universal tradition that the Burhi Nadi used to flow regularly ? 
in flood times within a comparatively recent period ; and within i 
the memory of man the floods have passed from the river above ' 
Dhan.sauli and run down the old bod as far as Dehli, the last ' 
occasion being in 18(54 a.d. But the strongest evidence is ' 
afforded by the map, which clearly shows that in some parts of C 
its course the river or its branch suddenly changed its course, f 
while in others it gradually retreated. On this part of the ' 
Jamna, the villages on the river edge divide alluvion thrown " 
up in front of them by straight lines drawn from the end of > 
their old boundaries to meet the main stream. The result is a 
that, as the general tendency of the stream is to shift east- ’ 
wards, the boundaries of villages which have had a gradually 
receding river frontage for any considerable period, run out to 
the east in long parallel lines. This formation is well marked f 
on the present river frontage ; and it is impossible to look at a i? 
map showing the village boundaries of the Karnal, Panipat, ' 
Sunpat, and Dehli Khadirs, without being convinced that exactly ) 
the same process has taken place in some places and not in i 
others along the course of the Burhi Nadi or Ganda Nala, the ; 
dry channel of which still runs under the Khadir bank. There ; 


} 
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are three -well-defiiied blocks of land which are clearly marked 
off from the rest of the Khadir by the superior stiffness of their 
soil, and by their sharply-defined river bank. They are ; (a) 
the block including Baraganw, (b) that including Ata, Dahra, 
Kakasahra and Ganaur, and (c) that including Barsat, Pundri, 
Babail, and Korar. Now, these blocks consist of villages with 
more or less circular boundaries, while the villages to the west 
of them show marks of alluvial accretion ; and there is little 
doubt that these former villages were at no very distant period 
on the east bank of the Jatnna. This conclusion is borne out 
by local tradition, which tells us that Ganaur and Barsat, with 
all the villages about them, formerly lay to the east of the 
river. Mr. Ibbetson writes as follows ; — 


Chapter II, A. 

Physical 

History. 

Changes in the 
course of the Jamna. 


“ My personal knowledge of the soil of every village in the 
Khadir, and of the innumerable old channels still to be traced, has 
convinced me that these two areas (6 and c) have wholly escaped 
the river action which in comparatively recent times has gone on 
throughout the remainder of the Khadir, and that here, and here 
alone, the main river has changed its course suddenly and not 
gradually. It follows, of course, that the change in that course may 
have taken place after, and not before, the date of origin of these 
villages.” 

As regards the date of the change, almost the only data 
we have are the number of generations for which the various 
Khadir villages are said to have been inhabited. The Panipat 
tradition is that the river left the city walls in the times of 
Buali Kalandar, or about 1300 a. d. The villages over which 
the river appears to have passed comparatively recently show 
from 10 to 15 generations in their genealogical trees ; those 
which the river appears to have gone round, from 20 to 30. 

Of course, even supposing the genealogical tree to be absolutely 
correct, it by no means follows that all the generations have 
followed since the foundation of the village, for the community 
traces back its descent to its common ancestor ; and it is always 
possible, and, in villages settled as offshoots from a neighbour- 
ing parent village, almost certain, that the family as it stood at 
some stage of its descent from him, and not the ancestor alone, 
emigrated to the new village. Much information on the riverain 
changes of the Panjab is to be extracted from the first few 
pHges of Mr. MedlicotPs sketch of Panjab Geology, published 
in the Provincial volume of this Gazetteer. 

32. The existence of numberless abandoned wells through- The Chantang and 
out the Nardak jangals affords certain proof that the tract was Nai Nadi, 
once far less arid than it is now ; for extensive irrigation with 
■^ater at 70 to 90 feet from the surface is impossible, at any rate 
to Rajputs. The whole countryside says that the Chautang was 
dug out and straightened by some former Emperor, and used in 
old days to flow continuously as a canal; and that when the 
stream became intermittent, the water-level sank and the wells 
were abandoned. The names of the builders of many of the 
wells are known ; and it would appear that the change dates 
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Chapter II, A. 

Physical 

Sistory. 


The Ohantang 
Nai Nadi. 


Faminta. 


from not so very many years back.* It is noticeable that Nadir 
Shah, in January 1739, crossed “a large river” at Tiraori on the 
Nai Nadi; and the people say that one of the old Emperors 
built a dam and turned part of the Chautang water into the Nai. 
The whole matter is intimately connected with the interesting 
question of where Piroz Shah’s canal really did run. 

33. This will be the most convenient place to give such in- 
formation as is available with regard to the earlier famines in 
these parts. In 1783 a.d., or 1840 S., there was a terrible famine 
known as the chalisa in which grain rose to 4 seers the rupep, 
and the horrors of which have been handed down by tpajditioi^ 
to the present generation. No efforts were made to relieve tte 
distress, and even rich men died in numbers. In 1803 a.d. or 
1860 S., there was a total failure of crops, and great distress, 
but little mortality. In 1812 a.d., or 1869 S., grain rose to 10 
seers per rupee ; but great efforts were made to encourage 
private enterprise and transport, and the mortality was not 
^eat. In 1824-25 a.d., or 1881 S., there was a terrible famine. 
In the former year the crops withered up ; in the latter none 
were sown. No gi-ass sprang up, the cattle died, agricultural . 
operations were suspended, the people fled, and not one-fifth 
of the revenue was collected, and in many villages pone was 
even demanded. The e.vport of grain to the south, where the 
distress was even more severe than in the tract itself, helped to 
raise prices. But there would not appear to have been any 
very great mortality. 

In 1838 AD., or 1890 S., the whole country was overwhelm- 
ed by the most terrible famine which village tradition can recall, 
forming the epoch from which old men fix the dates of events. 
In many villages no land was even ploughed up for the autumn 
crop ; in but few was any seed sown ; in none was a crop reaped. 
"Vyhat little grass sprang up was eaten by locusts. The c^tle. 
died ;t grain rose to 8 seers per rupee, and the people followed 
their cattle ; while crowds of emigrants from the high-lands to 
the west poured into the district to help the residents to starve. 
The spring rains were abundant, and where cultivation was 
possible, an ample yield combined with famine prices more than 
covered the money loss of the preceding season; but men pud 
catHe alike were wanting to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. And when the rains of 1834 again failed, ^ dis^ct 
simply broke down. Large remissions and suspensions of de- 
mand were made, large balances accrued on the remainder the 
jails were once more filled with defaulters, and villages were 
again deserted in every direction. On this occasion it was pro- 

• See also para. 12. 

bl«d! 17 -“ As early as the end of April there was not » 

with thi fT ““rroundiiig plains were covered 

J^lenSs died from starvation. On the canal 
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posed to prohibit the export of grain to the west ; but Gtovern- 
ment sternly refused to allow of “ any tampering with the grain 
market as highly objectionable in principle, and likely to lead 
to disastrous results. 

In 1837 A.D., or 1894 S., the failure of the rains again 
caused the greatest distress. In the district itself there was 
nothing more than a severe drought, in itself a sufficiently 
depressing circumstance. But further south the calamity 
assumed the proportions of a great famine, so that in some 
places the people were “ driven to move bodily to find food 
elsewhere ; ” and the demand for grain thus created drove up 
prioes in Panipat to famine rates. Wheat was again at 8 to 
lO seers per rupee. In 1841 a.d., a terrible epidemic of fever 
ravaged the whole of the Dehli territory, the mortality being 
So great that “ in many places the crops died for want of 
persons to look after them,” while the Government revenue 
showed a deficit of B,s. 2,37,000 ; and in 1843 another of a 
similar character, but even more terrible, devastated the coun- 
try. In 1842 the rains failed, but the calamity assumed the 
proportions of a drought rather than of a famine. In 1851 
a drought began, which continued to 1852, almost causing a 
famine •, and the effects upon the crops were “ infinitely disas- 
trous.” In 1858 A.D. , or 1917 S., the rain-fall was scanty ; in 

1859 it consisted of “only three or four heavy showers;” in 

1860 it was less than 6 inches at Karnal. Within two months 
the price of wheat rose from 23 to 9 seers per rupee, the large 
export of grain across the Jamna greatly enhancing the 
demand. Relief works were set on foot, and from January to 
September 1861, the weak and sickly were fed at an expense 
to which the famine fund alone contributed Es. 41,500. In 
August of the same year, 22,237 souls received relief in this 
manner. Cholera broke out in the camps, and the mortality 
was wnsidorable among both men and cattle. In the Nardak 
two-thirds of the collections were suspended ; and between 
I860 and 1863 balances of Es. 43,000 accrued, of which more 
than Es. 27,000 had eventually to be remitted. 

In 1869 A.D. or 1925 S., a famine again occurred, which 
was not so general, nor in the lower part.s of the district so 
severe as that of 1860. But in the Nardak and the Kaithal 
tahsil the failure of crops was more complete, and the distress 
greater ; and the terrible mortality among the cattle left far 
more lasting efllects upon the prosperity of the people. In 
1868 both crops entirely failed, and in 1869 no rain fell till 
August, and the autumn harvest was accordingly scanty, while 
the spring harvest again entirely failed. Belief works of a very 
extensive nature were again opened, and alms distributed as 
before. From first to last Es. 1,71,643 were spent, and 19,90,700* 
souls fed, the daily average of helpless persons receiving gratuit- 
ous relief in April 1862 being Rs. 12,120, in addition to Es. 1,814 
on relief works. Cattle to the number of 65,000 died, and 
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• i e. adding np the daily totals of persons relieved, 
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Chap ter I I, A. u gaved the Ghamars and Chtihras from starvation.” Of the 
Physical Nardak in particular, the Deputy Commissioner wrote : — 
History. >* Hundreds of people are in a state of semi-starvation, never 

famines. getting enough to eat from one day to another. Not a leaf is to be 
seen on the trees that have, while they lasted, made a wretched 
substitute for fodder for the cattle. Skeletons of cattle in all direc- 
tions, empty huts, and lean countenances of the people remaining 
in villages, indicate a state of poverty fully justifying the relief 
proposed.” 

The Government, in its review of the famine, stated that 
it was more severe in Karnal than in any other district of tiie 
Panjab. The suspensions for the district, including the high 
tract of Kaithal, were Rs. 46,647, Rs. 19,400 out of a demand 
of Rs. 24,000 being suspended in the Nardak of the Karnal 
tahail alone in 1869. Nearly 20,000 cattle died in the Nardak 
alone, and the people have never recovered from the effect 
of this terrible blow, directed as it was at their most certain 
source of sustenance. 

During the progress of Air. Ibbetson’s Settlement opera- 
tions a drought, in some respects more destructive, because 
more prolonged than any of its predecessors, afflicted the 
Nardak. From 1875 to 1877 the people had not a single good 
crop. Poor-houses were opened, and relief works set on foot j 
but mortality was small, and in fact famine pitch was hardly 
reached. But the grass famine was terribly complete ; and the 
cattle again suffered fearfully. Large remissions and suspensions 
were again sanctioned, but the strain on the resources of the 
people was very severe. 

The spring harvest of 1883 was a very poor one. The 
summer and winter rains of 1883-84 were failed, and ip 
the drier tracts there were no crops. The grass fatuin'e 
was intense, and the cattle had to be driven off to ’ the 
hills, whence many never returned. The loss of plough bullocks 
was very large. The policy of giving large suspensions wai 
adopted and has been continued ever since in the , firict 
tracts and the equally insecure country, whose crops depe'nfl bU 
the floods of the Sarusti and Ghagar, whenever the necessity 
has arisen. It must be remembered that when the highlands 
are enjoying a bumper harvest, the Naili is very likely to be 
drowned. In the Kaithal tahsil alone, excluding Pehdwaj 
Rs. 38,774 were suspended in 1883-84, Rs. 18,462 in 1884-85, 
Rs. 40,819 in 1885-86, and Rs. 15,473 in 1887-88. Advantage 
has been taken of every good season to reduce the balahbea, 
and in the autumn of 1888 only about Rs. 3,000 remained un- 
collected. It is not too much to say that the success or failure 
of the new settlement depends on the continuance of this policy 
in all tracts outside the influence of the river and the canal. 

It is curious to note the regularity with which drought or 
famine years recur, as shown in the following series of years — 
1783, 1803, 1812, 1824, 1833, 1842, 1851, 1859, 1869, 1877, 
1883. 
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SECTION B.-POLITICAL. 

34. The great plain of which the district forms a part, 
lying, as it does, at the very door of Hindustan, has from the 
time of the Mahahharata to the establishment of English rule 
been the battle-field of India. But Kamal is so near to the 
capital of Dehli, that whenever and for so long as the empire 
which centred in that city existed as more than a name, its 
political fortunes were practically identical with those of Dehli 
itself. Thus all that will be attempted here is to relate so much 
of its political history as is distinct from that of the Imperial 
city, and to notice briefly the historical events which took place 
within the tract itself. The tribal history of the tract is given 
in Chapter III. 

35. Considering the close connection of the tract with the 
legendary history of India, the objects of antiquarian interest 
existing in it are few in number. Among the most curious of them 
is the old shrine of Sita Mai, at the village of that name in the 
Nardak. It is built in the ordinary form of a Hindu temple, 
of which Mr. Fergusson gives many examples in his hand-book 
of Indian Architecture. It is of brick ; but the curious feature 
is the elaborate ornamentation which covers the whole shrine, 
the pattern of which is formed by deep lines in the individual 
bricks which seem to have been made before the bricks were 
burnt, BO that the forms they were to take must have been 
separately fixed for each brick. A large part of the shrine was 
pulled down and thrown into the tank by some iconoclast Emperor : 
and though the bricks have been got out and the shrine rebuilt 
with them yet they have been put together without any 
regard to the original pattern. The broken finial, part of 
which has been recovered, is of a curious shape if it was 
originally made for a BLindu temple, as it is more suggestive of 
Bi^dMst 'symbolism. The shrine is said to mark the spot 
where the earth swallowed up Sita in answer to her appeal for 
a proof of her purity. The shrine of Kalandar Sahib at Panipat 
possesses two slabs of touchstone of very unusual size. It was 
built by Khizi Khan and Shadi Khan, sons of the Emperor 
Ala-u4-din Ghori. Panipat possesses several buildings dating 
from parly Afghan times; and the Kabul Bagh mosque built by 
Babar will be mentionfed below. 

■ Minors which mark the course of the old Trunk Road are 
still standing at intervals of about two miles. Acnd the ruins 
of the hostelries {earais) at Tiraori, Gharannda, and Sim- 
bhalka are still in exigence, that at Gharannda being a very fine 
and striking specimen of early Mughal architecture. It was 
built Khan Firoz in the reign of Shah Jahan about 1632 
A. D. The contrast between the huge brick gates which 
were then necessary for the protection of travellers, and the 
slight structures which now suffice for the same purpose, speaks 
volumes as to the state of the country at the respective periods. 
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®’ The old bridge at Gula has already been referred to. 

is of stone, apparently the spoils of some Hindu temple. An 
elaborately carved slab found in the bed. of the Puran immedi* 
ately below the bridge is now in the Lahore Museum. Ther* 
is another ancient bridge across the Sarnsti at Folarmazra near 
Siwan, but only some of the piers remain. 

86. Karnal is included in the Brahmarshidesa, or land 
divine sages, the sacred river Sarusti being at Thanesar, only 20 
miles north of Kamal, and the Drishadvati, if that is the 
Chautang, cutting the district excluding the Kaithal tahsil intp; 
two nearly equal parts. All the north-western portion, co.pipiisr 
ing most of what is called the Nardak, is included in thejfftwhfc-; 
shetra or field of the great battle described in the Mahabharata! 
and caused by the refusal of the Kauravas to give up the five pata^j 
of which Panipat was one. In fact Nardak is properly but another^ 
name for the Kurnkshetra, though it is wrongfully but convenit 
ently extended, by local custom, to a certain conterminous areat® ! 
which it does not properly apply. The word is said to mean' mth*.? 
less (Sanskrit NirdayaJca merciless) ; and the story goes that'thb? 
Kauravas and Pandavas, being relations, sought for a place 
fight where the inhabitants should be specially hard-hefirted^:® 
and chose this spot because there they found a man cnttiiMt 
off his son’s head ■with which to dam his water-course. A tattK\ 
in Ratauli in the S. of Kaithal is pointed out as the place wherA i 
this incident occurred. But Huen Tsang says that the Nardril^f 
was known as the Happy Land when he -visited it, and this Ttonldll 
seem to point to duhh or pain, as the second factor ih the WorI4 J 
The limits of the Nardak and the antiquities of the tract dri r 
elaborately discussed by General Cunningham in his Archik»h>ff*caf " 
Survey Reports, II, 212 to 226, and XIV, 86 to 106, and Xncieiil i 
Geography, 329 to 336.* ^ 

The southern boundary of the Kurnkshetra is the JSlal 
Nadi, which cuts off the western corner of the Karnal pargana, J 
and re-appears in the south-west corner, where, at the village of | 
Sink, or south-west comer of the Kurnkshetra, lirku .l akhaTi 
said to be situated ; and all that lies beyond this line is included f 
under the general term arab or non-Nardak, or is called dher^ < 
meaning vast. The Nardak itself is also called ran or battle*?^ 
field, and the term ran kalar is locally applied to any baireof 
soil, as they say that such soil marks the spots Tthere the spark^ 
from the weapons of the combatants fell. The scenes of' many^ 
of the incidents narrated in the Mahabharata are still points' 
out by the people, and the whole area is full of tiraths or holy s 

tanka. It was at the village of Bastali (Viaa Asthal) th^t r thd'; 

■■■ ■ - ■■■ - ,% 

• On this subject Mr. Ibbetson, remarks:— “With aU due deference to u & 
distinguished an authority, I cannot help thinking that Oeneral Cunningham rauM i 
some unnecessary difficulties. Huen TSang*s words may surely be taken to niea^ f 
that the radius, and not the circumference, of the Happy Land was 200 U.' Aisi ^ 
Manu surely states that the Knmkshejra is not included in the Brahmovarta. 

I think Gener^ Cunningham’s reading of the text would exclude some of the ■' 
holy places which he himself includes in the Nardak." 
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qage Urcd who wrote the Mahabharata ; and there that the 

iGtangee flowed underground into his well to save him the 
teoubls of going to the river to bathe, bringing with it his lota 
and loin cloth, which ho had left in the river, to convince him 
that the water was really Ganges-water. The well is still there 
to shame the sceptic. It was at Gondar that Gotama Bishi 
caused the spots in the moon, and gave Indra his 1,000 eyes. It 
was in the Parasir tank at Bahlolpur that the warrior Duryodhana 
hid, till Krishna’s jeers brought him unwillingly out to fight, 
and at the Phalgu tank in Pharal that the Kauravas and 
Pandavas celebrated the funeral ceremonies (fraddha) of the 
warriors who had fallen in the war. The local legends are far 
too numerous and lengthy to give here ; they have been collect- 
ed into a little book called Kurukshetra Darpan, compiled in 
1854 by Munshi Kale Eai, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer 
of Thanesar, and printed at the Koh-i-nur Press, Lahore. 

37. Some account must, however, be given of two famous 
old sites, Amin and Pehowa. The former is a large village in the 
north of the Indri pargana. The following notice of it is extract- 
ed from Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 337 : — 

“ Pive miles to the S. S.-E. of Thanesar there is a large and 
lofty mound called “ Amin, ” which is said by the Brahmans 
to he a contraction of “ Abhimanyu Khcra,” or the mound of 
Abhimanyu, the son of Arjun. The place is also named “ Chakra- 
bhyu," or the “ Ai*ayed Army,” because the Pandavas here assem- 
bled their troops before their last battle with the Kauravas. Here 
Abhimanyu was killed by Tayadratha, who was himself killed the 
next day by Arjun. Here Aditi is said to have seated herself in 
ascetic abstraction to obtain a son, and here accordingly she gave 
birth to Snryya, or the Sun. The mound is about 2,000 feet in 
length from north to south, and 800 feet in breadth, with a height of 
from 25 to 30 feet. On the top there is a small village called Amin, 
inhabited by Ghiur Brahmans, with a temple to Aditi and a “ Snryya 
KTind”'on the east, and a temple to the Snryya on the west. The 
“ Snryya Knnd ” is said to represent the spot where the Sun was 
bom and accordingly all women who wish for male children pay 
their devotions at the temple of Aditi on Sunday, and afterwards 
bathe in the “ Snraj Kund.” 

Pehowa or Pehewa is thus described in the Ancient Geography 
of India (p. 336) : — 

“ The old town of Pehowa is situated on the south bank of 
the Samsti, 14 miles to the west of Thanesar. The place derives 

its name from the famous Prithu Chakravarti The story 

of the cure of Raja Vena’s leprosy by bathing in the Sarusti is told 
in the Vishnu Parana. On his death his son Prithu performea the 
tMUal graddha or funeral ceremonies, and for 12 days after the cre- 
mation he sat on the banks of the Samsti offering water to all 
comer*. The place was, therefore, named Prithndaka or Prithu’s 
pool, front Sanskrit udaka water ; and the city which he afterwards 
built on the spot was called by the same name.” 

In Vol. XIV of the Archmlogical Survey Reports a full account 
is given of the numerous holy places at Pehowa. The inscrip- 
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tion described in the same volume is now in the Lahore Mnseuni; 
There is no doubt Pehowa is a place of great antiquity. In’" 
modern times the last Sikh ruler of Kaithal, wlft) built a beauti^ 
ful house for himself near the town, did, his best to increase 
its religious importance. The story of Baja Prithu’s connec- ? 
tion with Pehowa is no doubt a somewhat late Brahmanio ^ 
legend. Any one who visits the place in the rains, when thef 
Sarusti is in flood, will understand why it was called Prithu- ' 
daka. (S. •prithu, wide”, and udaka, water). 

Baddhist period. 38. The number of Indo-Scythian coins which are found / 

at Polar on the Sarusti, 10 miles north of Kaithal, would seeiu to { 
show that these parts were, about the Christian Era, included inv 
the Indo-Scythian Empire ; and Safidon, on the border of the, 
district, is still pointed out as the site of the great slaughter of '! 
snakes (or Scythians with a snake totem) mentioned in the • 
Mahabharata. About 400 A. D. the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian, { 
and again in 635, his successor Huen Tsang, traversed the ( 
district. At the time of the latter’s visit it was included in the | 
kingdom of Thanesar. The curious form in which the legend i 
of the Mahabharata is given by the traveller is moat interesting/ i 
\ It is not improbable that the Gominda monastery described by t 
'him, and identified by General Cunningham with the village of ^ 
Gunana, is now represented by the monastery of Sita Mai/ * 
which is only four miles from Gunana. i 
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89. In 1011 A.o. Mahmud Ghaznavi sacked Thanesar,. 
only 20 miles from Kama], but made peace with the Dehli Baja .! 
and returned without coming further south. In 1017 a.d. he( ’ 
plundered Mathra. In 1039 a.d. his son, Sultan Masaud/ * 
annexed this part of the country, leaving a governor at Sunpat^ S 
to administer it in his name ; but it was re-conquered by the- 
Hindus four years later. In 1191 a.d. Muhammad Bin Sauh j; 
Ghori was wounded and his army utterly routed by Bai Pittrra. 
at Narana, seven miles from Karnal and three from Tiraori. , 
This village is situated in the Nardak, on the Nai Nadi. Next 
year the Sultan returned, found Bai Pitora encamped on the 
same spot, defeated and killed him in the battle which’ i 
ensued, and conquered Dehli. This battle finally 8ubstitnte<ils 
Mnhammadan for Hindu rule throughout the Dehli territor 5 ^,,s| 
Kutbnddin Aibek being left at Dehli as the representative of the % 
Ghori monarch, and being made independent by Ghiasuddini > 
Ghori in 1205 a.d. under the title of Sultan. t ,, 


Hiftory nnder the 
Pathan dynasty. 


,40. On the death of Kutbuddin in 1210 a.d., his Indian, * 
possessions were divided into four provinces, Dehli and it% | 
environs falling to the share of Sultan Shamsuddin Altamash. f 
The province of Lahore was given to Tajuddin Yeldoz ; smd in- / 
1215 the two fell out about their common boundary, and in i 
battle, again fought at the same village of Narana, Tajnddin j 
was killed. In 1390 a.d. Prince Humayun, afterwards Sultan f 
Alanddin Sikandar Shah, who was in command of the, army of 
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his father Sultan Nasiruddin Muhammad Bin Firoz, pitched his 
camp at Panipat and plundered the environs of Dehli, which 
was in the possession of the rebel Abu Bakr Tughlak. The 
latter marched out and defeated him at Pasina, a .small Khadir 
village some seven miles south of Pauipat, built ou the deserted 
site of a very large village which is still said by the people to 
have been destroyed in a great battle. There were 4,000 
cavalry engaged on ono side alone on this occasion. In the 
early years of Mahmud Shah’s reign (1-394 to 1396 a.d.) the 
pretender, Nasiruddin Nasrat Shah held the tiefs {ikta) of Sam- 
bhal, Panipat, Jhajjar, and llohtak, the Emperor being almo.'^t 
confined to the capital. In 1397 Mulla Ikbal Khan, one of 
Mahmud’s Generals, and Governor of the Fort of Siri, drove 
Nasiruddin by treachery from his head-quarters at Firozabad ; 
and the latter took refuge with Tatar Khan who had boon 
J’rime Minister to Ghiasuddiu Tughlak, II. Ikbal Khan then 
Seized upon Mahmud’s person, and praeticall 3 ' ruled in his name. 

Meanwhile Tatar Khan had encamped at Panijiat, and Ikbal 
Khan marched against him ; whereupon Tatar Khan leaving 
his baggage and materials of war at Panipat, reached Dehli l)_v 
forced marche.s and laid siege to it. Ikbal Khan then invested 
Panipat and took it in three davs, ujion hearing which Tatar 
Khan 1 ‘aised the siege of Dehli and fled to Gujrat. 

41. When Timur Shah invaded India, he inarched turasion of Timur, 
through the district on his way to Dehli. His route is very 
fully described in his autobiography, and also in the Zafar 
Nama : and it is easy to trace it throughout, except between 
Munak (Akalgarh) and Asandh. It is almost certain that he 
crossed the Sarusti and Ghagar by bridges at Polar Mazra and 
Gala.* From Kaithal he marched through Asandh toTughlak- 
pur, which was said to be inliabited by fireworshippers. 

The name-Taghlakpur seems to be forgotten. Price identifies 
the place with Safidon. But it is almost certainly Salwan ; 
the words “ the people of this place who also culled Salnn,” 
being probably' a ini.sreading for “ivhirh is uDo called Salwan.” 

Prom Salwan he marched, the front of his arin^y extending 
for more than 20 miles, to Panipat, which he reached on 3rcl 
December 1798 a. d. The people had deserted the town in 
obedience to orders from Dehli; bub he found there 10,000 
lieavy maunds, eijuals to 160,000 standard maunds, of wheat 
which he seized. Next day he marched six kos and encamped 
on the. banks of “the river of Panipat, .which was on the road.” 

This can have been no other than a branch of the Jamna, 
then .flowing under the town in the channel of the Burhi Nadi 
or old Stream. He then marched via Kanhi Gazin to Palla on 
the Jamna in the Dehli talisil, while a detachment harried the 
country round and brought in supplies. Seven days later he 


• Tho place at which tho bridge on the Ghagar was sitnated is variously 
called Kntila and Kabila in Elliot’s Indian Historianst but those, no doabt, are 
x^ifitakes of the scribes for Gula. - 
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defeated Sultan Matmud at Dehli. Ferislita says that Timut ' 
returned by Panipat ; but this seems to be a mistake for Bagpat,- - 

42. In the anarchy that followed the departure of the 
invader, and in the subsequent struggle between the Saiyidai i 
and the Lodis, Karnal was entirely separated from Dehli, and i, 
belonged, first to the ruler of Samana, and eventually to the^ \ 
Lodi rulers of the Panjab. During the reign of Bahlol Lodi/ f 
his son Prince Nizam Khan, afterwards Sikandar Lodi, seized’ ^ 
Panipat and held it as jagir without permission. He made it’ 1 
his head-quarters, and his force there included 1,500 cavidryj ? 
Kamal and Panipat were on the high road from Sirhind ‘jsaii- 4 
Firozpur to Dehli ; and from the time of Timur to that of Akbar, i 
or for 150 years, armies were constantly passing through ■ 
the tract, and battles, more or less important, being fought in it. ' 

43. In 1525 a.d. Alauddin Alim Khan was sent by Babiui ; 
with a Mughal army against his nephew Sultan Ibrahim Lodi,. ’ 
and was joined at Indri by Mian Suliman, a Pirzada of PanipaL' ; 
with additional forces. Being defeated near Dehli, he retreat^ ; 
to Panipat, where he tricked his friend Suliman out of three oPj ' 
four lakhs a.nd went on his way. He shortly afterwards rejoine^ 
Babar ; and next year the Mughal army marched on Dehl^ 
Leaving Ambala, Babar marched via Shahabad to the Jamh% ^ 
near Halahar in tahsil Pipli, and thence followed thh' ^ 
river bank to Karnal. There he heard that Alauddin, whom h« ^ 
had sent on towards Dehli, had been defeated by Ibrahim, anil: •' 
that the latter had advanced to Ganaur. Mounting his horse atr > 
Gharaunda sarai, Babar led his army to Panipat, which he 
selected for the battle-field, as the town would cover one of hia; 
fianks. He arrayed his army about two kos to the east of the, 
city, and with his right flank resting on the walls. Ibrahim Lodi< ’ 
took up a position at the same distance to the south-west of the, ; 
city, and for a week nothing more than skirmishes occurred. At' ;• 
length, on 21st April 1526 a.d., Ibrahim Lodi’s forces advanced . 
to the attack, were utterly routed, and were pursued by Babar’a. ^ 
army to Dehli, while the conqueror remained encamped for a; i 
Week to the west of Panipat. He considered the spot a fortu-’ : 
nate one, treated the people well, and made Sultan Mnhammad/1 
Angluli, who had assisted him with troops. Governor of Panipai 

In this battle Ibrahim Lodi was slain, and his tmnh lies >4 
between the tahsil and the city of Panipat. The District Gom-1 * 
mittee about the year 1366 erected a tomb or plain platfornjf j 
over it, with a short Urdu -inscription in order to rescue the Bita> ' 
from oblivion, (see Chapter VI. S. v., Panipat) . It was one” : 
of Sher Shah’s dying regrets that he had never fulfilled hiss' » 
intention of erecting a tomb to the fallen monarch. In this ‘ 
battle, too, was killed, while fighting in BabaFs army, Sanghar,.’ ■ 
the founder of the Phulkian family of Patiala, and Vikrama-'. 
ditya, the last of the Tomara dynasty of Gwalior. The battle 
is fully described by several authorities, Ferishtsi’s descriptions - 
differing materially from that of B%bar himself. After, the battji^ r 
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Bab«r built a garden uritb a mosque and tank on the spot ; 'and 
■ome years later, when Humayun defeated Salem Shah some four 
miles north of Panipat he added a masonry platform and called 
it Chabutra Fatteh Mubarik. These buildings and the garden still 
exist under the name 0 ‘f Kabul or Kabil Bagh.* The building' 
bears an inscription containing the words “ Binai Babi nl Awwal 
934 Hij.” In 1529 the Mandhar Bajpnts of the Nardak rebelled 
under their chief Mohan, and defeated the royal troops. Babar 
then burnt the rebel villages. Later oU, during the struggle 
which led to the expulsion of Humayun, Fatteh Khan Jat, 
Governor of the Panjab, rebelled and laid the cotmtry waste' 
»s far south as Panipat. 

44. When Humayun died at Dehli, the young Akbar, who 
was then in the Panjab, marched at once under the guardian- 
ship of Bahram Shah to meet the Afghan army under the great 
Hindu General Himu, who was advancing from Dehli. Passing 
through Thanesar, he arrayed his army 10 miles north of Kar- 
sal, and then marched to Panipat two kos to the west of which 
city Himu was encamped. After a week’s skirmishing, Akbar 
sent a detachment round the city to take Himu in the rear, and 
advanced to the attack. The result was the death of Himu and 
the total rout of the Afghans. Next day Akbar marched to 
Dehli, which he entered without opposition. The battle took, 
place on 20th November 1555 (5th November 1556 ?) and is 
fully described by the Emperor Jahangir and by Ferishta. 

46. During the early years of the Mughal dynastyt the 
binpire was so firmly established at Dehli that the district can 
hardly be said to have possessed a separate history. In 1573 
Ibrahim Husen Mirza, Governor of Baroda, rebelled and plun- 
dered Panipat, Karnal, and the surrounding country. And 
again' ip 1606, Prince Khusro revolted and passed up this 

from Dehli, plundering and pillaging as he went. When 
he reached Panipat he was joined by Abdur Bahim ; and 
Dilawar Ali Khan, who was at Panipat with an imperial force- 
retreated before them to Lahore. Jahangir himself shortly 
followed in pursuit, and moralised upon the success which 
Panipat had always brought to his family. He then ordered 
the Friday devotion to be always held in mosque of Kabul 
Bs^h which Babar had built ; and this custom was continued 
till the Mahrattas occupied the mosque in the last battle of 
Panipaiti For more than two centuries the country enjoyed 


- * Some MW tbot Bsbu: mid tbe kpct wm “ Kabil Bagh," fit for a garden t 
otbare, ,thM he planned the garden on the pattern cnstomarr in Kabnl. Babar 
tuM ll.lflfe dalled &abnli Begam : and Sir E. Coiebrooke myt her name may 
poesibly ha. derived from the name of a epecies of mjrrobalaa IJ.&d-S. ziii, 279),. 

fit is -gederali;^ eaid that thia djnaety, reali? Tnrlu, were called Maghals, 
beoanse to ihd Indian ever; foreigner was a Uaghal, just aa ever; Indian is still 
a. Hoot to the foitish private. It ia a oorions fact that natnro officiaU sora 
e^psonl; oaBed Tnrka bj the villagers of these pa^. If Hnnsbis, perh^m 
ail Hindos, are in tha village rest-honse, one villager will tell another — “Turk 
Hi *ha^ mta baith0 hM hats.”-— "IlieTa arS fnrkl in tha rest honte.’’ 
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peace under the Mughals, the Western Jamna Canal was’cail-,' 
structed, the Dehli-Thanesar Eoad was put in repairs, aaram 
were erected at every stage, and a minar and well made aAi 
every kos for the use of travellers, 'i'he minars (brick pillani 5 
24 feet high) and wells still exist ; but the sura is of Simbhalka,, 
Gharaunda, and Tiraori are in ruins, while that of Kamab hs»' 
disappeared. : . , ? 


Territorial diviaions 46. In the Aili Akhari we have the first record of -thel 
under the Mnghaia. administrative divisions of the district. From very early Gmes ‘ 
Panipat formed a separate fief or “ikta,” which probably. includr* 
ed the Karnal j>(trgana ; and in fact Karnal is never menti(Sned_ 
in the early histories, and appfirently was a place of little? 
importance till towards the close of the Pathan dynasty. Ini 
Akbar’s time the whole district was included in Suba Deh|^? 
and the greater part of it in Sarkar Dehli, of the seven DastilA: 
comprised, in which dasturs Panipat was one, with 10 par- 1 
gaiias as follows: — Panipat, Karnal, Safidon, Kutanst-: 

Chhaprauli, Tanda, Bhawan, Ganaur, Jhinjhana, Kandla, aitAj 
Gangir Kliera. But the Dastur of G oh ana in iSartar ' Hissabf 
may have included, and partjuna Sunpat in Dastuf Dehlt.l" 
^Hirgana Thanesar in the DasHir of that name and in ' 
darkar Sirhind, and the of Indri in iSarJ'ar Saharfttt-'^ 

pur, almost certainly did include some part of the distficv.if 
I’argana H-O-hri was also in Sarkar Sirhind. A nevr parganiL '• 
Azimabad, containing 42 villages, taken from Indri, K!ama]^ i, 
and Thanesar, was subsequently formed with its head-quarterS;., 
at Azimabad-Tiraori. In the fourth year of Farrukhsir, th{i^ i 
monarch is said to have separated the pnr^ana about Sipr"'- 
blialka fi-oin Panipat as a royal demesne- for hiB..pwn pnivatft-]® 
expeirses. It was not then known as Simbhalka;. and when I 
■we took the country that iiame was only applied to^a,. f®:!l i? 
villages held by a jugirdar living at Simbhalka. But there ? 
■svas a largo pary«».« of Jaur.asi in which Simbhalka. was inclut i 
ded and which w.u.s also the head-quarters of a thAppa •, .Viad, aB‘' 
this Jaurasi is divided into Jaurasi- sarf kha^ and Jatirasi kh^ls9X 
and as the Panipat paj-gfana is said to have consisted of ,J6‘ 
thappas, it is almost certain that what Farrukhsir did was 
separate one chmirasi fof his private expenses or sarf khaf^ 
As a fact though this and many other similar groups of village#?' 
similarly as.signed for specific purposes were often callad pan t 
ganas, yet the old kamtngos’ record, of .the part of the .distripfe' 
settled by Mr. Ibbetson between 1750 and 1806 at any ratai 
shows only the two original parganas of Karnal and Panipat. 

Decay of Mnghal 47. Towards the end of the 17th century the Dehli Enspir® ? 
dynasty. falling to decay, and the Sikhs rising to power. Ts 4 

1709 Banda Bairagi, some time the chosen disciple of Gurpi Gov t 
vind, raised his standard in these parts, and, collecting an larxnyi • 
of Sikhs, occupied the whole of the conntiy w®st of the J'Hfifin’*.' ? 
He laid the whole neighbourhood waste and especialfy ' 
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•aieigbbourhoocl of Karnal, where he killed the faujUar and 
massacred the inhabitants. He was defeated by Bahadur Shah 
Hear Panipat in 1710, hut escaped to found Gurdaspur. In 
1729 a charge on pargana Kariial of five lakhs of tZam was 
granted to Dilawar Ali Klian Aurangabadi, whose ancestors 
had formerly held the pargana in jagir. 


ChS^terXl.B. 
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48; In 1738 Nadir Shah, enraged at not being recognised loTasion of Nadir 
by the Dehli court invaded India. On 8th Januaiy 1789 he Shah and Battle of 
reached Sirhindj where he learned that Multamihad Shah with Kama!, 

an enAftnous ann^ occupied a strongly fortified camp at Karnal. 

Nadrt Shah marched bn to Tiraori, on which, it being a forti- 
fied town, he had to turn his guns before it would open its 
gates to him. Here he learned from some prisoners he had 
made that- the approach to Karnal from the direction of Tiraori 
was 'through dense jangal, and exceedingly difficult ; and that 
Muhammad Shah had no room to move in, being encamped in 
a small plain which was hardly sufficient for his camp, and 
surreiinded- on three sides by thick woods. He accordingly 
resolved to tkke the enemy in flank from the south-east. On 
the 15th January he left Tiraori, and marching round by the 
banks of the Jamna to the back of the city, advanced to a posi- 
tion close to the Dehli camp ; meanwhile he sent Prince Nasr 
Ullah Mirza with a considerable force to a spot on the canal 
and close to Karnal. All this time Muhammad Shah was not 
even- aware that Nadir Shah was in the neighbourhood. Just 
at this time a detachment which had been sent to oppose Saadat 
Khan, the Viceroy of Oudh, who was marching from Panipat 
with reinforcements, and missing the enemy had follovred him 
np to Karnal, came to close quarters with him. Nadir Shah 
and Prince Nasr Ullah at once marched to the support of this 
detachment, which was the first intimation the imperial army 
had' df 'their' presence. The engagement which followed 
Was hot' decisive. But the army of Muhammad Shah, 
which had already been encamped for three months at 
Karnal and had suffered greatly from want of supplies, was 
now cut off from the open country in the rear and food 
became so scarce that a ser of flour could not be bought for 
■four tupees. '■ Thhs Muhamlnad Shah was starved into submis- 
sion, and on' the" 13th February yielded to' the invader who led 
tim in his train' to 'Dehli. The operations are very minutely 
described in the Nadir Nama. Sir Wiliam Jones, in his French 
translation, speaks mufeh of “Darian Haraun” close to Karnal, 

Ifaid- between it And the Jamna. Mr. Ibbetson suggests that the 
Vdvdi'rniy he darya Hamin, and refer* to the canal, which had 
ia1¥^9<^ween' desferibed as a large river. In' 1748 Ahmad Shah 
was‘ii»t at PanipM''bj^ the royal paraphernalia and the news of 
•Mnnammad Shah, and there and then formally 
fisShiHed rp^altitles'. In 1756 the Wazir 6ha*i-nd-din bronght 

* More protiably , Hamun ” is It faaUy ,irtkiie)iteration of 

Jamar^/* ^ and ^ beanie easily confpnttded.— 
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Chap tw I I, B. Alamgir II a virtual prisoner to Panipat, and tbna caused al 
Political mutiny in the army, the Wazir being dragged through thff^ 
History. streets of the city. A horrible massacre followed the 
luTOBion of Nadir break. ? 

Shah and Battle of :) 

Kiunal. - ^ 

Third Battle of 49. From this time to the establishment of English mie, kf 

Fanipat. time of horror followed which is still vividly remembered by the ? 

people, and was fittingly ushered in by the greatest of all the : 
battles of Panipat. In the rainy season of 1760, Eedasheo the f 
Mahratta fihao marched upon Kunjptira, an Afghan town close ; 
to Karnal, which was then strongly fortified, and which 
20,000 Afghan troops were then encamped. He put the whole: 
of them to the sword, and pillaged the country round. Nijabat i 
Khan, the ancestor of the present Nawab of Xnnjpura, was taken ; 
prisoner on this occasion. Ahmad Shah, who was in the Doalv ^ 
was unable to cross the Jamna in time to prevent this disaster; J 
but at length he forced the rivernear Bagpat and advanced agains^'" 
the enemy, who, encamped at the time at the village of Pasina i 
Xalan, where the battle of 1390 a.d. had been fought, retreated to 
Panipat. There the Mahrattas strongly fortified themselves; aisf \ 
the line of their entrenchments can still be traced on the plai|l ^ 
between Bisaln and Panipat. The Duranis encamped close in 
front of them on the plains north of Risaln and Ujaon : and iof ^ 
five months the two armies, numbering more than 400,000 squls^ / 
remained engaged in fruitless negotiation and constant skirmisher 
The accounts of the horrors of that time given by the people i 
are very striking. The whole country round was devastated hgf 
the opposing hordes, and the inhabitants fled, insomuch that ths ^ 
people say, that besides the town, only the three villages of PhnVr ] 
lak, Daha, and Bala were inhabited at the time of the actual battle^. | 
The Durani army had free access to their camp on all sides, while f 
they gradually confined the Mahrattas more and more to timir en- ^ 
trenchments. The latter had long ago consumed all the provisions t 
obtainable at Panipat; at length supplies wholly failed; and on [ 
the 6th January 1761 the Bhao advanced to action. Thn i)> i 

fully described by several authors. The Mahrattas were utterly , 
routed and many of them were driven into the town of Panipa^ * 
whence next morning the conqueror brought them out, distri> ^ 
buted the women and children, and massacred the men in cold ? 
blood. The fugitives were followed all over the country, ^4 ' 
killed wherever they were overtaken. It is said th^t 200,0^ | 
Mahrattas were slain in this battle. The people still point out i 
the spot where the Bhao stood to watch the fight, marked by ai^ I 
old mango tree which has only lately disappeared, ^hey say ' 
that the Mahratta General of artillery, one Bahram 0hon, ha# r 
been insulted by the young Bhao, and in revenge put no 
hisgnns, otherwise the Giljas as they call the Ghilsai followqif ‘ 
of Ahmad Shah would certainly have been beaten ; and 
the Mahratta fugitives were so utterly demoralised that the 
Jat women beat them with baskets, made them get oS ^eir 
horses, and plundered them royally. 
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5(X No sooner had the Mahrattas temporarily disappeared 
than the Sikhs appeared on the scene of action. In 1763 they 
defeated Zin Khan, the Durani Grovernor of Sirhind, and took 
possession of the whole of Sirhind as far south as Panipat. 

“Tradition still describes ho sv the Sikhs dispersed as soon as the 
battle was won ; and how, riding night and day, each horseman 
hurled his belt, his. scabbard, his articles of dress, his accoutre- 
ment^ till he was almost naked, into successive villages to mark 
them as his.” Baja Gopal Singh on this occasion seized Jindh, 

Sajidon, Panipat, and Karnal, though he wasnotyet strong enough 
to hold them; but in 1772 he was confirmed in his possessions up 
to within a few miles north of Panipat and west of Karnal, as 
a tributary of the Dehli Emperor. At the same time Gurdit 
6ingh seized Ladwa and Shamgarh up to within a few miles 
norm oi Karnal. A considerable part of the Indri pargana 
fell to the share of Sardars Bhanga Singh and Bhag Singh of 
Thanesar, and the chiefs of Kaithal and Ladwa, while part was 
conquered by leaders of little note belonging to the Jamerayan^ 
section of the Ballewalia confederacy. The Nawab of Knnj- 
pura managed with difficulty to keep the whole of the revenues 
of considerable number of estates, in others he was forced to 
give a share to the Shamgarh Chief and the Sikhs of Churni. 

51. While Indri was conquered by confederacies of horse- Conqnest of KaitM 
men from the Manjha, Kaithal fell into the hands of a Malwa Siklw. 

Sikh family, closely connected with the Phulkian Chief of 
Patiala, being in fact the hereditary religions guides of that 
house. In A. D. 1733 Kaithal was held from the Dehli Govern- 
ment in jagir or farm by one Kamr-ud-din Khan, a Biloch by 
tribe, who held some important office in the Government ; this 
man was slain in the massacre of Dehli by Nadir Shah in a. d. 

17,38. Azim-nlla-Khan, of the same family, seeing the declining 
i^te.of the Government, endeavoured to shake off his allegiance 
an4 assnme independence. He gavo out the different villages 
in farm and returned with a force to collect his revenues. 

Ikhtiar Khan, an Afghan, was one of the principal zamindar» 
with whom he engaged, and who sometimes paid but as frer 
quently resisted and appropriated the revenues. Matters con- 
tinued in this state till A. n. 1751. Inayat Khan, Afghan, a 
zamindar of some influence, persuaded the people to join him, 
in resisting the demands of the Biloches, raised a considerable 
force for the purpose, and enjoyed the revenues himself. Mat- 
ters continue in this state till 1755; — the successes of thei 
Biloches and Afghans fluctuating, sometimes one, sometimes 
tli <9 other being successful as each could collect followers,— 

#hen in the year last mentioned the Biloches sent a Saiyid 
who ^csmp^ at Habri and sent for the Afghan chief ; Inayat 
Khan, suspecting treachery, sent his brother Ghnlam Bhik in 
his sftead, ^d him the Saiyid put to death. Inayat Khan fled, 
and the Saiyid obtained easy possession of Kaithal, where he 
remained three, months collecting revenue ; but directly his 
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back was turned, luayat Khan again stepped in and assumed 
possession. -■ . 

In A.D. 1756 Tahawwur Khan, brother of Kamr-ud-din, cam'^‘ 
with a force to claim his late brother’s jagir. He was opposed t.' 
Inayat Khan, who was beaten and fled, but a short time aftbr?i 
during the same year, having collected a force, the latter made 
night attack upon the city of Kaithal and obtained entrance 
the Si wan gate: a fight ensued in the streets of the town, in whicK’ 
Tahawwur Khan’s brother-in-law, who commanded, was killed ’ 
and his army dispersed. The Afghans or attacking fcfrce cen-*;- 
sisted of only 500 men, while that of the , defeated" B3oiAes’ 
amounted to 1,000. Thus ended the Biloch possession; rule it’' 
cannot be called. They were never able to make head again^r 
and Inayat Khan was left in undisturbed possession,!- 
collecting the revenues and paying tribute to no one. 
was not, however, destined to a long or prosperous rule, fpc, 
he fell a victiui to treachery in a. n. 1760. He had long been ai,;' 
enmity with one Azini Khan Marhal, of Samana, who had takedl/ 
possession of Bhaurak, a village in the pn!-pana, and 5 milerf,! 
north of the town, of Pehowa. The Marhal invited him to th<f ; 
Kuhram fair on pretence of making up the quarrel, and theii^/" 
murdered him ; but had soon to repent his treachery, for Bhi^ 
Bakhsh and Niamat Khan, brothers of his victim, collected a^fprce, 
marched against Bhaui-ak, took it, and put the Marhal to death*,* 
The two brothers continued in possession, it cannot be ca,Uj^. ■' 
government, of Kaithal till a.d. 1767 ; when Bhai Desu Sing^V»' 
advancing from Bhuchoki encamped at Katana, where he collectfl i- 
ed farther forces and munitions of war, and then marched i 
against Kaithal, which succumbed after but a . weak resistance ’’ 
and thus commenced the Sikh rule. . ,■» 

Bilik Bakhsh died in exile, but his brother Niamat Khairf-, 
was treated liberally by the conqueroi’, who conferred upo#',^' 
him sev'eral villages in jagir -f—orLO of which, viz. Ujana, his deS-^ f 
cendents retain to the present da}^ Thus in the short spacer ^ 
of 29 years, viz., from 1738 to 1767, Kaithal had changed ruler^J 
HO less than three times. ' ■ ; 


1. Rule of Kings of Debli . 

2. Kale of Bilooh 

3. Rule of Afghan 


Commenced. 

1733 

1753 


Ended. : 
A.D. 1733 i 

me . 


52. Recalled by the Sikh conquests A-hmad Shah appearedj.fi 
for the last time in Hindustan, in 1767, and,- defeating tlifp! 
Sikhs in several battles, marched as far as Panipat; but as-aoopff 
as he disappeared, the Sikhs again resumed their hold of tb%t 
country. In 1774 Rahimdad Khan, Governor of Hansi,. attacked? fj, 
Jindh ; but was defeated with heavy loss, , while Gajpat Siughf ^ 
again seized Karnal. In 1777 Najaf Khan, the Imperial Wazjr,- 1 
marched in person to restore his authority. The Sikhs inv-itedi C 
the aid of Zabita Khan, a Rohilla Chief, who .had - rebelled Jx j 
and joining their force with him, encountered the Imperial I 
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army at Panipat, and fought a battle said to have been only 
less terrible than that of 1761. No marked advantage remained 
with either side ; and by a treaty then concluded between the 
Rajas and the Emperor, the Sikhs relinquished their conquests 
in Karnal and its neighbourhood, excepting seven villages 
which Gajpat Singh was allowed to keep, and which probably 
included Shera, Majra Jatan, Dharmgarh, Bal Jatan, and Bala. 

63. But the treaty was not observed ; and in 1779 a last 
attempt was made by the Dehli court to recover its lost terri- 
tory. In November of that year Prince Farkhanda Bakht 
and Nawab Majibuddaulah marched out at the head of a large 
army, 20,000 strong, and met some of the minor Sikhs at 
Karnal. He made terms with these chieftains, who were 
jealous of the growing power of Patiala; and the combined 
forces marched upon that state. While negotiations were in 
progress, reinforcements advanced from Lahore, the Karnal 
contingent deserted, bribery was resorted to, and the Imperial- 
ists retired precipitately to Panipat. About this time Dharm 
Rao held the soutljern portion of the district on the part of the 
Mahrattas, and was temporarily on good terms with the petty 
Sikh chiefs north of Karnal. In 1785 he marched, at the 
invitation of the Phnlkian chiefs, against Kaithal and Ambala ; 
and after some successes, and after exacting the stipulated 
tribute, withdrew to his head-quarters at Karnal. In 1786 
Raja Gajpat Singh of Jindh died, and was succeeded by his son 
Raja Bhag Singh, In 1787 Begam Samru was operating 
against the Sikhs at Panipat, when recalled to the capital by 
Ghulam KadiPs attack upon Dehli. In 1788 Amba Rao united 
with Zabita Khan’s son to make an incursion, and was again 
joined by minor Sikhs at Karnal, and levied a contribution on 
Kaithal. 

54. In 1789 Scindia, having killed Ghnlam Kadir and 
reinstated Shah Alam, marched from Dehli to Thanesar and 
thence to Patiala, restored order more or less in the country 
west of the Jamna, and brought the Patiala Diwan back with 
him as far as Karnal as a hostage. In 1794 a large Mahratta 
force under Anta Rao crossed the Jamna. Jindh and Kaithal 
tendered their homage; but the Patiala troops surprised the 
army in a night attack, and Anta Rao retired to Karnal. In 
1795 the M^rattas once again marched north, and defeating 
Raja Bhag Singh at Karnal, finally wrested that city from him 
and made it over to George Thomas, who took part in the 
fight. He had also obtained the jagir of Jhajjar, and 
making himself master of Hissar harried the neighbouring 
Sikh territories; meanwhile Sardar Gurdit Singh, of Ladwa, 
obtained possession of Karnal. In 1798 Begam Samru was 
stationed with her forces at Panipat to protect the western 
frontier during the struggle with Jaipur. In 1799 Scindia sent 
General Perron, to whom the pargana of Panipat had been 
granted, to bring the Sikhs to order. He recruited at Karnal, 
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where the Nawab of Kuiijpura joined him ; but matters werf 
settled amicably, and the army returned via Panipat, when" 
they were joined by Begam Samru, and took advantage 
the opportunity to chastise Naultha and other large village 
for not having paid their revenue to Perron’s Collector. If 
1801 Thomas made a foray through Kamal and Panipat, anf 
then retreated to Hansi. The Sikhs asked the Mahrattas fc f 
help against him ; and Scindia, on the Sikhs promising to be 
come his subsidiaries and pay him five lakhs of rupees, sent] 
General Perron against him. In the battle that followed 
Thomas lost all his conquests, retired to British territor ' 
and shortly afterwards died. Safidon and Dhatrat w; , 
then made over again to Jindh by the Mahrattas. The peopli 
of Bhagal in the north of Kaithal still tell how Thomas carridj 
off hostages from their town and only released them wh 
ransomed by the Bhai of Kaithal. 

55. On the 11th September 1803, Lord Lake defeated tK 
Mahrattas at the battle of Dehli ; and on the 30th Decembd 
Daulat Rao Scindia, by the treaty of Sirji Anjangam, ced^ 
his territories in the north of India to tlm allies ; while t,. 
Partition Treaty of Poona, dated five months later, gave t, 
provinces about Dehli, from that time known as the conquer’^ 
provinces, to the English. The chiefs of Ladwa and Thanesa|, 
with five thousand Sikhs fought against us at the battle ^f 
Dehli. Immediately after the battle Begam Samru made ' , 
sixbmission to General Lake; and Bhag Sing of Jindh and 
Singh of Kaithal were hardly less prompt. Their advancfi 
were favourably received ; and in January 1805 they join^ 
their forces with ours. The Sikh chiefs, who had actuaM 
fought against us at Dehli, continued to display active hostilit 
till they were finally routed by Colonel Burn at the end of IS"^ 

In March 1805 an amnesty was proclaimed to all the Sikhs C 
condition of peaceablo behaviour ; but Gurdit Singh of Ladvi 
was expressly excluded from this amnesty, and in April of t , 
same year the English forces marched upon his fort of KariMj 
and captured it,* !' 

56. So ended that terrible time called by the people SingM^ 
shahi ha Ram-Baida or Bhaogardi, the “ Sikh hurly-burly,” ,, 
the “ Mahratta anarchy,” Its horrors still live vividly in t 
memory of the villagers. The Sikhs never really established tl ^ 
grasp over the country south of Panipat ; and they held what P 
did possess only as feudatories of the Mahrattas. But the wh „ 
period was a constant contest between the two powers ; and ‘ , 
tract formed a sort of no-man’s-land between territories, 
coveted by both but protected by neither, was practioatf 
the prey of the strongest and most audacious free-booter of ‘ 

♦ According to the schedule attached to the Treaty of Sirji Anjangam, t 
tract under the Mahrattas was held as follows: — Kamal, annual value Ka. 14,00^_ 
Seth Singh, Sikh j Barsat. Faridpur, Ra. 35,000, by General Perron j PanipAlJ 
99,478 by Babaji Scindia; Ganaur, Re. 6,932, Snnpat, Rs, 39,548 and Gohi* . 
Bs. 1.16,329, by CoIouqIs Johu and Geo, Hasting, The whole list is extraordiiMii 
iftoorreot, * -r 
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day whether hailing from the Pan] ah or the Deccan, for nobody 
cared to spare for to-morrow what he might only possess for 
to-day. Even as early as 1760, ISTadir Shah had to approach 
Dehli by way of the Doab, as owing to the constant passage 
to and fro of the Mahratta troops, the country was so desolated 
that supplies were unprocurable ; and 40 years later, when we 
took over the district, it was estimated that “more than four- 
fifths was overrun by forest, and its inhabitants either removed or 
exterminated.” The arrangement of the villages in groups of 
small hamlets, sprang from, and still holding sub-feudal relations 
with the large parent village, made the concentration of the 
population in a few strongholds natural and easy ; and out of 
221 villages in fargana Karnal the inhabitants of 178 had 
been wholly driven from their homes and fields. The royal 
canal had long dried up, and thick forest had taken the place 
of cultivation, and afforded shelter to thieves, vagabonds, 'and 
beasts of prey. In 1827 Mr. Archer remarked that “only a very 
few years had elapsed since this part of the country was in- 
habited wholly by wild beasts.” Deserted sites all along the 
old main road still tell how even the strongest villagers had 
to abandon the spot where their fathers had lived for centm-ies, 
and make to themselves new homes on sites less patent to the 
eyes of marauding bands. Every village was protected by 
brick forts and surrounded by a deep ditch and a wall of some 
sort; every group of villages was at deadly enmity with its 
neighbours ; and there are several instances where two conti- 
guous villages, in memory of a blood feud dating from the 
Mahratta times, refuse to this day to drink each other’s water, 
though otherwise on friendly terms. In 1820 the Civil Com- 
missioner reported and the Governor-General endorsed Lis 
conclusion, that “ the native administration took no concern 
in criminal justice or police, any further than as its interference 
in those respects might be made subservient to its immediate 
pecuniary gains; and that the village communities, while they 
held the property of their own society sacred, habitually 
committed depredations and aggressions on other villages or on 
travellers, and generally shared the ylundcr they ultnined irith 
the ruling power or principal local authority. Revenue ad- 
ministration'there was none ; the cultivator followed the plough 
with a sword in his hand; the Collector came at the head of 
a regiment ; and if he fared well, another soon followed him 
to pick up the crumbs.” 

57. Meanwhile Lord Wellesley had returned to England, 
and. Lord Cornwallis had been sent out expressly to reverse 
his policy. The leading feature of the new programme was 
the withdrawal from all the recently acquired territory west of 
the Jamna. And as that territory had to be disposed of, it 
was natural that the petty chieftains who bad done us service 
in the late struggle, even if only by abstaining from or relin- 
quishing opposition to us, should be rewarded. The whole 
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country was therefore parcelled out between them and othar^;' 
In the words of General Sir David Ochterlony who superii^-' 
tended the whole arrangements — ,'i 

“ In the acts of that day I see many of most lavish and impoH^ i 
tic profusion ; but not one in which I can recognise true British liber.-i 
ality and generosity. The fact is notorious that the policy of thosfj 
times considered the most of our acquisitions beyond the Jamna as 
incumbrances ; and the Governor-Generars Agent’s only embarrass^ ; 
ment was, how to di.spose of what Government had declared thejf^ 
could not or would not keep, in the manner least likely to be nltU; 
mately injurious to our vital interests. With this object in view hs' 
formed a belt of Jagirdars round our nltra-Jamna possessions front ' 
Karnal to Agra.” f 

The sovereign powers of the Rajas of Jindh, Kaithal, Ladwa" 
Thauesar, and Shamgarh and of the Nawab of Kunjpura, wer» 
confirmed and they were continued in the lands held by thentj 
under treaty from the Mahrattas, except that Ladwa wsS^ 
deprived of Karnal, as already mentioned. Besides this Jindlk] 
was granted Gohana, and the five villages of Shera, Majri , 
Jatan, Baljatan, Bala, and Dharmgarh or Murana; and he an4^^ 
the Raja of Kaithal had the -pargana of Barsat-Faridpur, madi'' 
over to them jointly. The villages of Uncha Siwana, Raiit»sf 
pur, Ranwar, Kambohpura, Kailas with Mangalpur and PiprfJ, 
waU, were made over to the Nawab of Kunjpura. The Mandala^ 
who held large jagirs in Muzaffarnagar, were induced tof 
exchange them for so much of pargana Karnal as was left/ 
unallotted, the grant being made in perpetuity subject toj, 
the payment of a fixed quit rent. Begam Samru received.! 
considerable grants, including some villages of the tract, * . 
addition to her original fief of Sardhana; and considerable^ 
grants were made to people who had done good service, an^ 
notably to Mirza Ashraf Beg and Mir Rustam Ali, about;, 
1870. The jagirs which had been given in 1805-6 were declared! 
grants for life only and were taken under our police sn»^ 
pervision. They were gradually resumed on the death of th®, 
holders. In 1809 the Jindh Raja endeavoured to obtain from! 
Government his old pargana of Kama], but the pargana bads 
already been allotted, and the endeavour was unsuccessful. >' 

58. The policy which bade us abstain from interferencj 
west of the Jamna did not long stand the test of actual practice 
In 1806 Ranjit Singh crossed the Satlej with his army _ 
marched to Thanesar, and it soon became apparent that eithep 
he or we must be master. The events and negotiations thati 
followed, how the Sikh army marched about within 20 mile*^ 
of our lines at Karnal, and how we were compelled to inm4 
upon Ranjit Singh’s withdrawal beyond the SaGej, are told i% 
most interesting detail by Sir Lepel Griflin in his PanjaU 
Rajas. The treaty of Lahore, dated 25th April 1809, 
the proclamation of the 3rd of May following, finally in-^ 
eluded the country to the we.st of the Jamna in our lndiafi;j; 
Empire ; and with this event ended the political history proper^ 
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of the district. The times are still fresh in the memories of the 
people, and the names of Lord Lake and Sir David Ochterlony 
{Vulgice Lony Ochter) still familiar to their tongues. 

59. By the proclamation of the 3rd of May 1809 the Sikh 
Chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind were taken under the protection 
of the British Government, and guaranteed “ the full exercise 
of the rights and authority in their own possessions which they 
had hitherto enjoyed.” They were to assist any British force 

M assing through their country, and to aid in repelling invasion.* 
'wo years later, a proclamation, dated August 22nd, 1811, 
announced the determination of Government to turn a deaf ear 
to all complaints against the chiefs brought forward by their 
subject zamindars, who were warned that “ the attainment of 
justice was to be expected from their own chiefs only.” At the 
same time it was proclaimed, that the violent attempts by one 
chief or confederacy to seize upon the property of another, such 
as had been common in the past two years, would not be toler- 
ated. It was doubtless the intention of Government to abstain, 
as far as possible, from interference in the Cis-Satlej States, 
but the history of the next forty years is one of increasing con- 
trol on the part of the English officers, and waning authority 
on the side of the chiefs.* 


Chapter II, B« 

Political 

History. 

Relations of the 
English Government 
with the Cis-Satlej 
Chiefs. 


The Resident placed at Dehli after the defeat of Scindhia, 
had charge of all our political relations with protected or inde- 
pendent States in the north-west of India; but though Sir 
David Ochterlony, who was stationed at Kama), was theoreti- 
cally subordinate to him, he really was the chief agent of 
Government in all affairs connected with the dependent chiefs. 
He was himself appoined Resident in 1819, and had assistants 
at Karnal, Ludhiana, and Subathu. 

In 1821, the Resident at Dehli was replaced by a Governor- 
General’s Agent, and the officer stationed at Karnal was made 
Superintendent of all the protected and Hill States. Next year 
the latter’s office was removed to Ambala. In 1840, a Governor- 
General’s Agent for the north-west frontier was appointed, with 
his head-quarters at Ambala. He had political control over all 
the Sikh States from the first, and in 1842, the civil jurisdiction 
in the lapsed territories, which had remained with the Agent at 
Dehli, was transferred to him. 


Bhag Singh’s share of the Thanesar lapsed in 1830 and 
Bhanga Singh’s in 1850. Part of Jindh was acquired in 
1834 and the Kaithal State was taken over in 1843. These 


* It impossible tbat tbe engagements made in 1809 should be literaUj 
fnlfiUed. They were founded on a total misoonoeption of the political oirenm- 
■tanoee of the Cis-Satlej Sikhs, and the extraordina^ manner in which a large 
part of the conntry was held by confederacies of Sikh horsemen, each of whom 
had a yery petty share. ** In 1818 Sir David Ochterlony frankly owned to the 

Ma^ttis of Hastings that his proclamation of 1809 had been based on an 
erroneous idea. He thought that a few great chiefs only existed between the 
Jamna and the 8atlej, and that on them would derolve the maintenance of 
order.” (Cunningham’s SUiory of the SikhSf p^ge 152), 
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lapses were due to the failure of the families of the origin^ 
conquerors and there were many petty escheats from the 8anJ_ 
cause. Immediately after the annexation of Kaithal a group i; 

23 outlying villages known as Mahala Gabda was made over t. ‘ 
the Raja of Jindh in exchange of 38 estates lying to the soutf 
and east of Rajaundh. In 1846 the Ladwa State was confiscatec 
as a punishment for treason in the Sikh war. -i 

"VVhen the Kaithal State was escheated, an assistant to th 
Governor-General’s Agent was stationed at Kaithal, and wheffi' 
Thanesar and Ladwa lapsed, they were included in the Kaitha^ 
District. ^ 'i 

-c 

60. For a considerable time our interference in the affair* 
of the dependent chiefs was mainly confined to the decision 
disputes as to succession, and the settling of quarrels betweeij 
State and State as to the surrender of criminals, the restoration 
of stolen property, &c. The internal government of each Stat# 
was left in the hands of the chief, who enjoyed paramount crim$l 
nal, civil, and fiscal powers. In all the larger, and some of tl^' 
smaller States, transit dues were levied. As escheats occurr^ 
our territory became much intermixed with that of the indepen^ 
ent chiefs. Constant difficulties arose as to the surrender 
criminals who had fled from our jurisdiction or from one Sikb| 
State into another. In all but the most heinous cases, th#,’ 
chief in whoso territory a criminal was found, was left to dei^s 
with him, and debtors and revenue defaulters were secure, ondi^ 
they had crossed the boundary of a neighbouring State. It w^V 
not uncommon to find four or five rival jurisdictions within r * 
radius of 10 miles, and sometimes two existed in a singfti 
village. Such a state of things was productive of extrem<?l 
administrative confusion. In the first Sikh war, some of thef| 
chiefs were actively hostile and others lukewarm and in I841l| 
all were deprived of their criminal jurisdiction. This was 
great boon to the people of the country, who still speak with'f 
strong dislike of the “faujdari” of the jagirdars. In the sam^l 
year the feudal service, which the latter were bound to rendeifj 
to Government, was abolished, and in lieu of it a comv' 
mutation tax of Bs. 16 per mensem for every horseman, and 
Rs. 6 per mensem for every footman, whom they were bound 
furnish, was imposed. This was afterwards commuted into!^. 
tax of two annas per rupee of revenue in jagir estates. Iig 
some estates the rate of commutation is higher, in a few it wa^ 
reduced to one anna in the rupee for services rendered during;' 
the mutiny. » 

Two years later, Qie jagirdars were deprived of their civil ;, 
powers, and made amenable to our courts. Thanesar, Kunjpnr^-^ 
and Shamgarh were deprived of sovereign powers and reduced | 
to the position of simple jagirdars. Finally in 1850, all jagir * 
estates not already settled at the request of the jagirdars OT i 
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zamindars, irere ordered to be put under cash assessment. 
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It will be convenient to ejive here a brief account of 
the Sikh families which ruled in Kaithal, Thanesar, and Ladwa. Account of famiUe» 

of former ruUng 

62. The Kaithal State, as it was constituted when it 
passed by escheat into the hands of the British Government, 
was acquired by Bhai Desu Singh, the 4th son of Bhai 
Gurbakhsh Singh, himself a descendant of a Rajput zamin- 
dar of Jaisalmer. The father of Gurbakhsh Singh, Bhai Bam 
Dial, had a great reputation as a saint. Gurbakhsh Singh 
himself “ had little of the saint about him, and thought more of 
annexing territory than of religion.” With the countenance of 
Raja Ala Singh, of Patiala, whom he had accompanied on 
many expeditions, he conquered a number of villages for him- 
self, including some in the north of the present Kaithal tahail. 

He left five sons, among whom his possessions were divided. 

The second son, Bhai Desu Singh, enlarged his dominion, first 
by the capture of Kaithal in Samvat 1824 (a.d. 1767), and then 
by the conquest of Chika and Pehowa. He or his brother 
Buddha Singh also seized Thanesar, Amin, and other estates in 
Indri, but Thanesar was soon lost, and most of Bhai Desu Singh’s 
possessions in Indri fell into the hands of the chiefs of Thanesar 
and Ladwa. Bhai Desu Singh appears to have been a man of 
violent and debauched character. He built the original fort of 
Kaithal and several smaller forts about the district, and brought 
a water-course from Mangna to Kaithal. He had four wives, 
viz., Rupkaur, mother of Bahai Singh ; Ramkaur, mother of 
Khushhal Singh; Mai Bholi, no issue; Mai Bhagan, mother of 
Lai Singh. Jagat Singh Marhal became his agent and adviser. 

He died about 1779 having ruled 11 or 12 years. He amassed 
about 10 lakhs of rupees, and the knowledge of this is said 
BO to have excited the envy of the Rajas of Jindh and Patiala 
that they caused the agents of the Dehli ruler to entice 
the Bhai to Dehli under pretence of having a jagir conferred 
upon him. On his arrival at the seat of Government, Desu 
Smgh was confined, and only released on the promise of paying 
8 lakhs of rupees, 6 of which he paid and gave his son Lai 
Singh as security for the remainder. 


Of his three sons, Khushhal Singh, having died in 
childhood, is never mentioned. Bahai Singh succeeded to the 
rule, his elder brother being under restraint at Dehli ;* but Lai 
Kngh’s mother having obtained his release on payment of Rs. 
40,000, ho shortly returned and assumed the government, driving 
his brother, who strongly opposed him, to Kularan. Thence Bahai 
Singh acquired Budlada, but was immediately put to dea^ by 
hired assassins instigated by his worthy brother. Lai Singh 


•Griffin (Punjab Eo/os, page 43) say* “ Lri Singh was iu confinMusat *■ » 

rebel egtanet hU father.’* 
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enlarged the dominions "which he had inherited by fresh ac- i 
quisitions, and he was, in 1809, the most powerful of the Cis- 
Satlej chiefs after the Raja of Patiala. He is described in the 
Rajas of the Panjab as “ a very able man, though utterly nn- f 
trustworthy, and so violent and unscrupulous that the English ; 
authorities had the greatest difBcnlty in persuading him to i 
maintain anything like order.” He resided chiefly at JKaithal. -> 
He drank deep, but appears to have been held in some respect - 
by the lesser chiefs, who submitted frequently to his arbitration. 

He did good service to Perron in defeating George Thomas, 
and was rewarded in consequence by the gift of pargana Salhar . 
on payment of a nazrana of Rs. 60,000, little better than one ; 
year’s revenue. His services were acknowledged by Lord Lake - 
and rewarded by a handsome yapiV, Gohana, in which, however, 
he had only a life interest. He added to the fort of Kaithal, 
indeed may almost be said to have built it, for it was nothing 
but a mud building before. Its picturesque towers are now 
visible for a long distance. He ruled for 33 years, dying about 
1819 at the age of 49. He left behind him the character of a 
tyrant. On his death, his sons being 3 and 4 years old 
respectively, the government was carried on in the name 
of the elder Partab Singh, under the regency of his mother 
Sahib Kaur ; but the boy only lived to the age of 12 years, 
and died of small-pox in 1823. Bhai Tide Singh,* still a 
boy, succeeded under the regency of Sahib Kaur, who even in 
after life had great influence over him ; indeed she was more 
the ruler than he was, and to this perhaps may be attributed his 
being at variance with the neighbouring chiefs and at constant 
issue with his own villagers. He resided chiefly at KaithaJ but 
frequently at Pehowa, and both places bear witness to his taste 
for architecture. He enlarged and beautified the fort of 
Kaithal, built the palace after the model of the house of Sir 
David Ochterlony at Karual only on a more imposing scale, and 
near it a bridge over the Bidkiar Tirath, remarkable for nothing • 
but want of breadth and its level surface. At Pehowa the 
garden house doBs great credit to the taste of the architect, but 
was left incomplete on his death. He built a house and laid i 

out a garden likewise at Kankal near Hardwar. A masonry ; 

hand that he erected across the Sarusti, near Pehowa which i 
threw water down a cut irrigating numerous "villages for 16 
miles to Kaithal, was destroyed by the British authorities after 
escheat. Ho is described as debauched in private, in public a 
tyrant. He was bed-ridden for some years of his later life, and 
died at Kaithal on the 14th of March 1843 a.d. when the state 
lapsed, failing heirs, to the protecting power. Mr. Greathead 
was sent with a small escort to carry out orders of Government. 

But the Queen mother and her advisers, encouraged by the 


w«. „ot ;U Bht 

was rendered incapable of having children, *' Report ^'o7 

dated 26th April 18M. «*>«vn, aeport of Major H. X. lawrtnct, 
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Secret advice of the agents of the Rajas of Patiala^ Jittdhi 8«d 
Nabha, met every demand with an evasive answer. A i^rong 
remonstrance was addressed to the Rajas, and their agents 
were in consequence withdrawn. But things had gone too fsar 
for a peaceable settlement. On the 10th of April a riot broke 
out in Kaithal, and Mr. Greathead’s escort was attacked 
and forced to retreat. Re-inforoements were despatched 
and the town and fort were speedily occupied. The Queen 
mother was allowed to settle at Pehowa where she died, never 
having to the very last moment given up her hope of restoration 
to the government of Kaithal. The. succession was also claimed 
by Gulab Singh, the Bhai of Arnanli, a collateral relation of 
Tide Singh. But it was held that Gulab Singh had no claim 
to any of the conquests made by Desu Singh, but only to 
villages acquired by his own grandfather Sukha Sing, or by 
Gurbakhsh Singh, father of both Desu Singh and Snkh^a Singh. 
A handsome allowance was made to Mahtab Kanr, widow nf 
Tide Singh.* The genealogical tree of the family is aa 
follows: — • . 


II. R, 

Political 

Brsto^. 

The Sikh Bhai* of 
Kuthal. ' 


BHAI GUBBAKHSH SlHeH. 


ChanA Singh. i Been Singh. Takht Singh. Snkhe Singh. Bndha Bingh 
Mai Bhaghui — B^arm Singh. I j 


Lai Singh. Bahai Singh. Qnrdit Singh. Basawa Singh. 


Partab Singh. . Ude Singh. Panjab Singt. ' Gnlab Singh. BangAA Singh. 

— , ' I I 

The Kiuthai fanuly. Bhai Janner Singh. Bhai Anokh Singh 

^ at Arnanli. of SiddhmraL 

The BhMs of Amauli came under the reforms of l849,^nd, ceiMed 
- in that year to exercise any administrative functions . Tiie present 
representatives of the family are Bhai Jasmer Singh, who resides 
at AmaAili in the northern portion of the Kaithal tahsil, and 
Bhai Anokh ^ingh, who resides at Budlada or sometimes at 
Siddhuwal near Patiala. They aife Honorary Magistrates within 
the limits of their yuy tvs. 

63. The founders of the Lad wa State were two brotkets Theohiefioflndws. 
named Sahib Singh and Gnrdit Singh, who belonged. <io thw 
Kre^SiSinghia tnisl. They came from the Manjha, and, after * 
the battle of Sirhind, established themselves at Babidhai^ 

Ladwa. Their principal conquests are now included in the 
Pijdi tifhsil of Ambala, bat they held a number of villAges in 
Indpii spnae of which were made over to Kirpal Singh, the 
brother.'in4art^ of Sahib Singh, and now form the Saga and 

T*' — ? I ' I . I'l. I. ' . .a 

For fnrtK^r^ |»rti(mlar« m to tho Kaithi4 see the FostMnpt to^ 

IpiJOir Lawr,ehchV”iUport on territory" and Hi^jor Abbott's “ Wile- 

mM ' 
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C?h»p ter n , B. Shamgarh jagirs. Sahib Singh was killed in action near 
Political Karnal. Gurdit Singh was succeeded by his son, Ajit Singh, 
History. who obtained the title of Baja from Lord Auckland for build- 

The Ghiefa of ^ bridge over the Sarusti at Thanesar, and also as a 

Ladwa. compliment to Maharaja Banjit Singh, to whom he was related. 

He is described as “ a dissipated, ill-disposed person, a tyrant 
in his own family, and as a chief, perfectly reckless ” (article 
in Calcutta Review of October 1844 by Sir H. Lawrence). 
In the first Sikh war he threw in his lot with the Lahore Darbar, 
and joined the Khalsa army which was operating in the 
neighbourhood of Ludhiana. He was captured and imprisoned 
at Allahabad, but destroyed his jailer and escaped. HiS' 
sons were kept under surveillance at Saharanpur, and he 
himself is believed to have died in Kashmir. 

The Chief* of founder of the Thanesar chiefship was Mith 

Thanesar. Singh. Captain Larkins states in his report on the Summary 
Settlement of Thanesar that Mith Singh was of a family of 
Nidga Bajputs of the village of Ajnala, taluTca Panchgraian 
in the Manjha ; but Captain Abbott states that he was a Jat, 
that his home was at Bhatti near Sarhala in the Manjha. He 
embraced the Sikh religion at Amritsar from the hand of 
Gurdial Singh, and entered the service of Tara Singh Gheba, 
the head of the Dallewalia misl. He was a fine young man and, 
being determined to lead, he deserted with a party from Tara 
Singh, mastered several villages in the Jalandhar Doab, and 
came to this part of the country in company with his nephews 
Bhag Singh and Bhanga Singh. The royal fort at Thanesar 
built by the Marhals was held by the troops of the Bhai of 
Kaithal ; Bhag Singh and Bhanga Singh waited their opportu- 
nity in the neighbourhood, while Mith Singh advanced with 
the conquering Sikhs, and was killed at Meerut. Bhanga 
Singh and Bhag Singh, with the assistance of the Ladwa 
Sardars and Karam Singh Nirmilla of Shahabad, after one 
failure, made a successful night attack and possessed them- 
selves of the fort of Thanesar. After the death of Bhai Desu 
Singh of Kaithal, a large part of his possessions in Indri, and 
some estates now in Pehowa, fell into the hands of the two 
Thanesar Sardars and of the Ladwa Chief. The territory 
conquered by Bhanga Singh and Bhag Singh comprised a 
number of estates in the present Indri pargana, some villages 
in Pehowa, and a large tract in the Pipli taJisil of Ambala. 

*A partition was made Bhanga Singh taking Bhag 

Smgh l-ths. Sardar Bhanga Singh was a savage and deter- 
mined ruler, and was the only Cis-Satlej Chief whom Banjit 
Singh feared. He seized Ghiasuddinnagar, east of the Jamna, 
brt the Mahratta Bhao Bana took it from him and gave 
him Bidanli instead. Lord Lake gave him some other territory 
eMt of the Jamna, in exchange for Bidanli, and it was held by 
him during his life. In 1806, with the assistance of the^ 
Ladwa Sardar Gurdit Singh, the Dallewalias wrested Adcdia 
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and Singhaur from the Landewalia mial, and Adoha waa 
assigned as Bhanga Singh’s share of the conquered territory. 
It was taken from him and restored to the Landa mial hy 
Ranjit Singh ; but when these territories came under British 
protection it was retransferred to Bhanga Singh. He died 
in 1815, leaving a son, Fatteh Singh, and a daughter by his 
wedded wife, and a son, Sahib Singh, by a concubine. The 
daughter, Karm Kaur, married Karm Singh, the Raja of 
Patiala, and six villages in Indri were given as her dowry. 
Sahib Singh had a jagir of 9^ villages in Indri, and was 
succeeded by his son, Bishn Singh, who died a few years ago 
without male issue. The remainder of Bhanga Singh’s estate 
descended to his son, Fatteh Singh, who died in 1819, leaving 
a mother Mai Jian and two young widows. Mai Jian managed 
the estate till 1830 and died in 1836. Ratan Kaur, one of 
the widows, died in 1844, leaving the other widow Chand Kanr 
in possession of the estate, which lapsed on her death in 
1850. Bhag Singh, the brother of Bhanga Singh, died in 1791, 
leaving four sons, three of whom died childless. The estate 
descended to Jamiat Singh, the son of the youngest brother, 
Baj Singh, who also died childless in 1832, when the estate 
lapsed.^ 

65. The state of that part of the Karnal District (tahsil 
Panipat and pargana Karnal), where the Sikh power had 
never been firmly established when it came to us in 
1803, has already been described at page 42. In Indri 
and Kaithal the Sikh rule lasted for about 80 years. Its 
character varied with the character of the chief for the time 
being, but it was generally harsh and tyrannical. How bad it 
could be under a vicious ruler may be gathered from Captain 
Abbott’s description of the state of things he found existing in 
the Ladwa State when it was declared forfeit, on account of the 
Raja’s conduct during the first Sikh war. " The Jats * * * 
^ were fearfully oppressed and many of their number driven to 
seek subsistence in other territory. The oppression was not 
confined to the taxes I have enumerated, but their sons were 
obliged to attend on the Raja and were forced to take the Sikh 
religion. Their grounds were taken for preserves, their cattle 
seized and appropriated if caught trespassing in their jungles, 
in which, however, they were allowed to graze on payment of a 
fixed sum per head of cattle.” 

The Bhais of Kaithal had a sturdier population to deal with, 
and oppression was sometimes met by armed resistance. Major 
H. M. Lawrence, Assistant Agent to the Governor-General, N. 
W. Frontier, held charge of !^ithal for six or seven months after 
annexation. In the various reports which he submitted a striking 
picture is presented of the state of disorder to which the tract 

(1) The eboTe accotmt of the Thaneaar family is chiefly taken from Mr. 
Wynyard’a Settlement Report of Thaneear. It differ! in loma partionlan from 
that given on pp. 55 — 66 of GriflSn’i Fanjab Rajas. 
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had boea reduced by tbe harsh rule of Ude Singh- Everyman’s > 
hand wag against his neighbour. Bloody frays wero of constant j 
oc<kirrence;’ and the oflBcers of the Sikh Governujent found it ,| 
often to their interest to go shares with the marauders. The | 
frontier villages especially were at constant war with their neigh- i 
hours in Jindh and Patiala. The cattle went to graze guarded < 

by herdsmen armed with matchlocks, the very w;ell3 had to be > 
protected by towers in which the cultivator could take refu^ 
with his implements of husbandry on the occurrence, of a sudden , 
alarm. The smaller villages were robbed by thei? Government • 
on the ope hand, and by their more powerful neighbours on the y 
other. Many were altogether desertOd, the owners t^lh^ 
in larger villages 'which, were able to defend, themselves 
both against their rulerB and their feUoW-snhiects. 

Soon after leaving Kafthal Lawrence wrote : — 

The pahabitants are a very fine race, excellent cnltivators, but, 
m hard timia^ and dry seasons, as excellent marauders. A single ■. 
'iwt village of Kaithal has been known to drive off in o^n day, ; 
a thousand head of cattle from Nabha, Jhind, Pattiala, or Karnal; ' 
and within the week the herd are scattered among the villages of 
Meerut or Saharanpore, a hundred miles off. The other two-thirds “ 
of the population are Bangurs (Mussulman Rajputs), Goojurs, and 
others, some Jlindu, some Mahopiedan, but all cultivating very 
little, grazing and cattle lifting a great deal. We have seen a 
Bangnr village, with fifty or sixty pucka (bricked) wells, all but one | 
id ruiris, and thousands of acres of fine land allowed to run to waste, i 
Indeed, except in a few Jant villages, the cultivation in the midst of 
the forests of small stunted Jhnnd (a memosa) and Bun trees, as 1 
seen from the top of any of the robber to-^ers, seem as little islands i 
in the midst of tbe ocean. The people in fcct live by ,steaUng, and 
by the sale of ghee and milk, the produce of their docks, and aret ; 
or rather were, as ready for a raid as ever were the MacGregp^ ' 
and Campbells to harry their lowland neighbours. We happened 'j 
shortly after the lapse of Kaithal to be riding along the Jhind 
and Kaithal border with Rajah Saroop Singh, when seeing a party 
of villagers singing merrily while with their cattle trending put thp •’> 
saturated fields fpr rice cultivation, he lauighing 6aid^“‘A'n, ‘Sahih, i 
they dacpd noirhaVeheeij thus employed a year agqi” “Why not?” J 
we asked,, and were answered “Because their neighbours would , 1 - 
have been down upon {hem, and driven off their cattle.” (Lawtened | 
in Calcutta Beview of October 1844) I 

Great estates like Chhatar, Pai, pud Bhag,%l wppjd pot ^ 
stand mnch oppression. ' - 

“The people were accustomed to pay no revenue except -upon 'j 

absolute compnlsion .Kaithal was some years ago as lawless A i 

tract as any in India, but something, I hope, has been,effected fo®' ( 

its improvement I may instaoce the Jat viH^;B,-jCtf Ohhatar ] 

which Was formerly the very headrquartors of opposition to antho- ; 
rjl>y,.andis said never to have admitted a Sikh witliin; its qujdaspt 
hedge. It was reckoned able to turn out a thousand matchlocks, ; 
and the four wards of the village were barricaded against one '] 
another.”’ (Lawrence’s Settlement Bei>ort). ' *' 
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The Jats of Pai withatood the anny of tho Bhai, 
though assisted by the forces of the Jindh chief, for eight 
months. The Tuhar Bajputs of Gumthala showed their inde- 
pendence by threatening Bhai lial Singh with brickbats if he 
attempted to violate the privacy of their houses by riding 
through the village on an elephant. The Bhai had the good 
sense to take this rough remonstrance in good part, and re- 
marking “We Jats have no parda, but they have,” ordered 
the elephant to be taken round the outside of the village. 

The Sikh system of revenue collection will be described in 
a later chapter. In practice it consisted in squeezing the 
weak dry, and getting as much out of the strong as they 
would pay without resorting to armed resistance. 

The artizans in Kaithal seem to have been heavily taxed, 
it the local rhyme is to be trusted. 

“ Bolaha julaha 
Ki kaho Bakhahu kana 
Pan<jh papiy# ek thsna. 

Bolaha dhobi 
Ki kaho Bakhahu katra 
Panch rupiya ek pathra,” 

which means that the Bhai orders the one-eyed Bakhshn, his 
kardar, whom he also calls familarly a buffalo’s calf (katra), to 
levy five rupees for each loom and washing board. 

66. Crimes of violence wmre rife, and, where any ooorta 
existed, they were corrupt and ineffective. 

“ As elsewhere shown, all crime is punishable or rather cbm- 
mutable by fine ; the robber pays hi8“clund” (mulct) and goes to 
rob again, and, only when inakiug himself very notorious or unduly 
plundering his master’s subjects^ instead of those of his neighbours, 
be may bave his right hand Cut off, 6r be chained in an enter room 
or verandah of the thanah, fort, or castle of his ruler, nntQ his 

friends ransom him The fact is that jn.stice is a farce in all 

native states ; the gainer pays bis shookeranah and the loser his 
jooremanah, and while the latter (the fine) is only a mulct upon 
unlawful gaius, the former, the grateful presept, added to delays 
and expenses, may entail ruin, jnaikipg the injimed always prefer 
private arbitrations, and yielding up half their Socks to preserve 

the other half In Kaithal it was, and in Pttitiala it Is Still, 

the fashion for the judges tb pass as many yeibrs fnimprigmi-’ 

ment as on the bench ; probably as a means of ehoitisg fo9f tb«> 
Sircar (Government) a portion of the bribes supposed to have beeii^ 
(Lawrence in Calcutta Bevimo of Oetober 1844). 

IlihiB was the state of fliiugB in the larger states, it may be 
conceived thht disorder vyas still more, rife in tiie villages 
owned by petty pattidars, too weak to govern, but strong 
enough to c^ir|»«e8. Theoretically the Sikh' pattidar with a 
fractional share of a vffla^ was as mnch a sovefei^ a^.^be 
Kaithal or Ladwa chief. 
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“ Every Sikh in his patti affected perfect independence. Great i 
are the evils that have arisen therefrom in the protected stated, • 
According to the treaty they were as long as possible not interfered ® 
with, and every Sardar and every pattidar, large or small, was his 
own magistrate as far as his own internal arrangements went — the f 
political agent only having authority in the quarrels and border •' 
disputes between one Chief and the other, or where robbers passed -f 
from one state into another. But it was soon found that, although f 
some of the Sardars managed their estates well enough, others, and i 
the petty pattidars especially, harboured robbers and tyrannized I 
over their cultivators. Indeed, as their own families increased and i 
war and rapine decreased, there being no field left open but the 4 
Fanjab army and agriculture for their sons, these pattidars haye f 
tried every means of driving the sole cultivators from their -j 
lands, ^ so that they might, through slaves or personal servants, J, 
cultivate the soil for themselves. Strictly • speaking, we had no # 
right to interfere even under Sikh oppression, but having laid £ 
themselves open by harbouring thieves and robbers, they were de. J 
prived of magisterial powers.” (Lawrence in Calcutta Review of f 
October 1844). j' 

In reviewing Lieutenant Barr’s journal of his march from ‘ 
Dehli to Peshawar in 1839, Sir H. Lawrence gives so graphic a t 
sketch of the state of Indri at a time when only some thirty of its i 
villages had lapsed to the British Government, and the rest were / 
the patrimony of Thanesar, Ladwa, Kunjpura, and a number of f 
petty chiefs and pattidars, that it is worth while quoting his v 
remarks at length. s 

“ Our author marched from Dehli to Kamal, half a dozen miles t 
beyond which city he entered the protected Sikh states. The first 
place which he notes down in his journal is Azimabad, more * 

generally known by the people as Telowree® It is a large fL 

town,* famed in the annals of the last hundred years as the scene - f 
of a great battle. It has been in many hands and is now in as !• 
unpleasant a predicament as any corporation can desire, that is, it f 
belongs in equal shares to the Patan Nawab of Kunjpura and the £ 
Shamgurh Sikhs. Partnerships everywhere offer trials of temper ; f 
but it is not easy to conceive the contentions between Sikh and • ?■ 
Patan co-partners, each, and particularly the stronger party, always i 
desiring to cut the matter short by a stand-up fight. These feuds 
often involve the loss of crops to the parties, and between them * 
the cultivators and traders fare most wretchedly. Three miles 
further is Leelokheree,* which is thus described • — ^ 

.'5 

“ We reached Leelokheree, which is about eleven miles from ? 
Kamal, at half past seven, and pitched our camp just beyond the J 
extremity of the village, which is small and protected by a mud ^ 


(1) The peasMt was not unfamiliar with oppression befra-e he came nndertho 

Sikh yoke, but his ancestral fields had rarely been interfered with The stinv of 
the Sikh rule lay in this that the »amindar had planted at his own doors a TiUaira 
tyrant of peasant extraction like himself, who oast greedy eyes on his lands ud 
had time and inclination for constant acts of petty oppression. J. M D ’ 

(2) *.e., Tiraori. 

(S) Thismurt even thra hare been an exaggeration. The place possessed a fins 
impen^^s^M imd^a^ ood boar, but was never large, and is now greatly deoayeA 


f 
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wall. Two or three lofty buildings stand in the centre of it, and are 
evidently intended as watch towers, whence a good look out may be 
kept” (Barr’s Cabool and Punjab, p. 11). 

On leaving Leelokheree it is observed : — 

“ Circular towers, similar to those at Leelokheree, constructed 
either of brick or mud overlooked the neighbouring district, and 
stood in the midst of every collection of huts, which, as far as I 
could observe, was invariably enclosed by a mud wall, thereby 
plainly indicating that the protected Sikh States, which we had 
entered this morning, are, or have been, at no distant period, sub- 
jected to the nightly prowlings of predatory marauders” (Barr’s 
Cabool and Punjab, pp. 11 and 12). 

Lieutenant Barr may well say so, and, had he gone down the 
Loodhiana road to Ferozepore or through Kaithal, he would have 
been still more convinced of the original propensities of the 
inhabitants of the protected Seikh States. Such towers used to 
. protect every well in the country — the three at Leelokheree were 
probably built in opposition to each other by rival holders of the 
little town or rather village. It is now singly held by an old lady 
as her principality, though yielding less than a hundred pounds 
sterling a year. It was the chief place of a circuit of a dozen or 
so villages, held in co-partnery by different Seikh chiefs and parties, 
but now divided off into separate states. The neighbourhood is a 
very bad one, and we wonder much that Lieutenant Barr does not 
make a note of Lis having been robbed. He must have been so, but, 
perhaps out of delicacy omitted the entry.” 

67. During the next sixteen years the whole face of the 
country was changed. Kaithal, Ladwa, and Thanesar lapsed, and 
the other feudatories were reduced to the level of mere assignees 
of land revenue. After considerable hesitation a cash assessment 
was given to the zamindars in jagir estates, hut its collection was 
left in the hands of the jagirdars. The country settled down 
rapidly, and notwithstanding its proximity to Dehli it weathered 
the storm of 1867 without suffering very serious damage. 

When the mutiny broke out Mr. Macwhirter, the Magistrate 
of Panipat, was at Dehli, and was killed there. Mr. Richardes, 
the Uncovenanted Deputy Collector, immediately took over charge ; 
and though every other European fled, and the fugitives from 
Dehli warned him that the rebel cavalry were following on their 
steps, and though “ burning and pillage reached to his very doors," 
he bravely stayed at his post, kept more or less.order in the district, 
was active in collecting Supplies for the troops passing through 
and for the army, besieging Dehli, and succeeded in collecting 
more than seven lakhs of revenue, which he sent to the army. 
For these services he was , appointed Deputy Commissioner of the 
1st elites. Directly the news of the outbreak reached Jindh, the 
Raja , collected his troops and proceeded by forced marches to 
Karnal, which he reached on the 18th of May. He restored order in 
the town and its vicinity, marched down the grand trunk road in 
advance of the British columns, turned his forces on Panipat, 
recovered Simbhalka which had been seized by the rebels, and 
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kepi the foad open between Karnal and Dehli. The Maharaja of t 
Patiala was no less prompt. He held Karnal, Thanesar, and i’ 
Ambala in our behalf, and kept the road open from Karnal to f 
Phillour. The Chauhans of the Karnal Nardak behaved well. 
They raised a regiment of cavalry, and they also supplied a body of | 
250 chankidars for the protection of the city and ci"^ lines, where S 
our ordnanoe magazine was established. The Mandal Nawab of \ 
Karnal, Ahmad Ali Khan, from the very first placed himself and J 
his resources unreservedly at our disposal. For these services his j 
quit-rent of Rs. 5,000 a year was released to him and his 
heirs male in perpetuity; and he was presented witK n kkfZat of 
Rs. 10,000 in open darbar. '4 

In the Thanesar district Captain McNeile was Deputy Convf i 
missioner. His principal difficulty arose from the presence of f' 
company of the mutinous 5th Native Infantry, which obliged him.' 1 
to have always at hand part of the Patiala force to keep them in| S 
ohedc. The disarming of this company on the 14th July set th# ; 
Deputy Commissioner at liberty, and from that time he made hi* ■; 
head-quarters at Karnal. Mr. Levien, the Assistant CommiS- ^ 
sioner, was detached to Shahabad, and Lieutenant Parsons was ^ 
sent from time to time to reduce turbulent villages, especially, 
towards Kaithal, or to watch the fords and ferries of the river ?, 
Jamna. In anticipation of a visit from the Dehli mutineers, i 
Captain McNeile had, at the first, destroyed the stamp paper, and 
soon afterwards sent his treasure to Ambala ; while the jail was 
fortified and the jagirdars called out. At one time it was ^ 
rumoured that Ranghars from Hissar purposed to rescue their .i 
fellow-clansmen from the Thanesar jail, and the 31st May was ,■<' 
the date fixed upon for the attack. Every preparation was made' | 
to fepel it, but it did not take place. The Ranghar prisoners werei s 
immediately afterwards secretly removed to Ambala to be beyond 
hope of rescue. On June 9th the Raja of Patiala was compelled 
to draw off his forces from Thanesar in order to protect his own’ 'i 
capital, which was in some peril from the Jalandhar maidneers.; ; 
bat as semi as he learnt that they had passed ly, hit troops Wert* 
seat back to Tkabesar, mucTt to the relief of Captain McNeile. I 

As was to be expected at such a time, the more turbulenfi 
^irits among the people took advantage of the temporary suspeS^' 
sion of authority to give trouble both to Government and to th^R? 
neighbours. Even in the Panipat Bangar sixteen of the larg^5 
Jat villages in the Naultha zait refused to pay their revenue, drovq. ' 
out the Government viU^e watchmen, joined in the distarban<^'f' 
in the Rohtak district, went to Dehli, whence they returned aft^ | 
an absence of 22 days, and threatened to attack the Collector^# i 
camp; while nineteen other large villages, mostly in the BhJa* z' 
and Korana zwlls, rioted, burned some Government building)^ | 
committed various robberies and murders, and refused to p^T. ’ 
revenue. The Gujars were, of course, not behindhmid, and pluBc. ' 
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dered generally about the countr}'. All these villages were fined 
and punished in various ways; and lamhardars’ allowances to 
the amount of Rs. 7,317, representing a revenue of Rs. 1, -id, 340, 
were confiscated. In the city of Panipat open sedition was preach- 
ed, especially in the shrine of Buali Kalandar ; and an attack 
upon the Collector’s camp was only prevented by some Jindh 
troops hurrying up and turning their guns on the town. Hostages 
were seized, some few men hanged, and the pension of the shrine 
reduced from Rs. 1,950 to Rs. 1,000 a year. The tahsildar of 
Gharaunda, a Panipat man, had to be removed for disaffection. 

If such was the behaviour of the Bangar, it may be imagined 
that the Nardak was not less troublesome. Some of the large 
villages caused much anxiety, notabli' Siwan, Asandh, Jalmana, 
Gondar, Salwan, Balia, Hacbaur ; they had no political cause 
in view, but the inhabitants being Muhammadan Rajputs and 
still unweaned from turbulent and predatory habits * broke loose 
in deeds of violence in general, and refused to pay the Government 
land revenue. Balia resisted a regiment of cavalry under Major 
Hughes, killing a native officer and some troopers, subsequently 
receiving severe punishment from the guns of the loyal Mandal 
Chief, Ahmad Ali of Karnal. Jalmana collected a large muster 
of Rajputs armed with the intention of releasing the prisoners 
of theThanesar jail, a purpose which they failed to efiect. Asandh 
seized the Government police station in the fort at the village. 
That these villages, however, had no sympathies in common 
with the mutinous soldiers was evidenced from the fact of their 
robbing, even to a state of nudity, fugitive soldiers on their way 
from the Panjab to join the rebel forces at Dehli. Habri, though 
a Rajput village, was distinguished for good conduct and loyalty 
under the guidance of intelligent headmen. It may be said gene- 
rally that the further Nardak showed extreme reluctance to give 
up the fugitive mutineers from Firozpur or Jalandhar, and posi- 
tively refused to pa^^ their revenue ; and a detachment with some 
guns under (^aptam McNeile marched against them. They first 
attacked Balia, a large and always troublesome Jat village; and 
“ signal chastisement w.as inflicted in a fight in which scarcely a 
village in the hifirher Nardak but had one or two killed or 
wounded." The Balia people presently redeemed their fault to 
some extent by giving material assistance in coercing their neigh- 
bour Munak. The skirmish had a very good effect upon the 
country-side ; and when Captain McNeile marched upon Jalmana, 
it submitted at once ; while the Asandh people ran awav into the 
jangals, and their village was bombarded and burnt. Heavy fines 
were realised from the recusant villages. The lamhardars of Garhi 
Chhajn paid their revenue into the tahsil without its being 
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• The old Nardak spirit is expressed in a rhjme, which concludes as 
follows : — 

Ek din marliya, pandrah din khaliva 
Na karen kheti, na bhsreii dhand.’* 

Which mean — 

We kdl one day and eat for fifteen ; 

Till no liolds, and pay no rovenae. 
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demanded, and were rewarded by a personal grant which the 
survivor Ji Ram still enjoys. Sardara, a Jat o£ Palri, aided some 
Em-opean fugitives from Dehli, and received a revenue-free grant of 
land in perpetuity. And KalanJar Ali Khan of Panipat gave 
material assistance, and was rewarded by a pension. On the 
whole, the district suffered little. The Government treasury 
and records escaped unharmed and hut little of the land revenue 
remained uncollected. The canal irrigation of the autumn harvest 
of 1857 was only 3 per cent, less than that of the same harvest in 
the previous year. In 1858 the numerous village forts which had 
been built in the times of the Sikhs were dismantled. 

68. Some conception of the development of the district since 
it came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II. It is 
probable that the figures are not always strictly comparable, their 
basis not being the same in all eases from one period to another. 
But they may be accepted as showing in general terms the nature 
and extent of the advance made. And indeed the advance is not 
to be tested by figures only. The state of the country when we 
occupied it has already been fully described in the preceding 
pages ; and the contrast which that state presents with its present 
condition needs to be emphasized by no comments. 

SECTION C.— ADMINISTRATIVE. 

69. The district consists of two portions, the administrative 
history of which was wholly distinct till the VLur 1863. The older 
portion includes the Panipat tahsil and the Karnal pargana of 
the Karnal tahsil ; it came to ns by conquest, and formed a portion 
of the Dehli territory, and of the Panipat district of the North- 
West Provinces. The other portion, consisting of the remain- 
der of the district, came to us by lapse or forfeiture from the 
protected Sikh chiefs wlio held it, and formed till 1862 part of the 
Thanesar district of the Cis-Satlej division of the Panjab. The 
administrative history of the two is, therefore, entirely distinct, 
and must be treated separately for each. The land revenue 
administration of the district is not noticed in this section as it is 
fully discussed iu Chapter V, Section B. 

70. The provinces acquired by the Treaty of Sirji Anjangam 
were known as the conquered provinces, and with the ceded pro- 
vinces formed a sub-division of the Bengal Presidency, to which 
the Bengal Regulations were extended by Regulation VIII of 
1805. But Sec. 4 of that Regulation expressly excluded from the 
operation of the Regulations, past and future, the tract afterwards 
known as the Dehli territory, which roughly coincided with the 
present districts of Gurgaon, Dehli, Eohtak, and Hissar, and the 
Panipat tahsil and Karnal pargana of this district; and, in fact, 
consisted of the territory transferred from the North-West Pro- 
vinces to the Panjab in 1858. The Dehli territory thus eonstitutecD 
was at first placed under a Resident at Dehli, aided by assistants 
who had no formally defined charges. But as a fact Mr. William 
Fraser, one of the Assistants, exercised almost absolute authority 
in these parts, checked only by an unexercised right of appeal to 
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tbe Resident. A British Amil of the name of Rai Sada Sukh was 
appointed at Ivarnal. In 1819 the territory was divided into 
northern, southern, and central divisions, of which the northern 
consisted of Karnal, Paiiipat, Gananr, Gohana, Rohtak, Sniipat, 
and Mandauti, and was placed in charge of a Frincij)al Assistant. 
At the same time a Civil Commissioner was appointed at Dehli, 
who exercised civil, criminal, and revenue functions in subordination 
to the Resident. In 1820 the Civil Commissioner was abolished, 
and a Deputy Superintendent appointed in his place, who enjo 3 'ed 
no independent authority, but vicariously exercised the power of the 
Resident, as his Assistant, and in his courts. In 1822 the Bengal 
Presidency was divided, the ceded and conquered prosdnees forming 
the western province ; and a Board of Commissioners of Revenue 
and Circuit was appointed for these provinces, with its head- 
quarters at Dehli. The Resident lost his Deputy Superintendent, 
but became the Chief Commissioner on the Board, and continued 
to exercise independent political fiinetious as Agent to the 
Governor-General. In 1824 the divisions of the Dehli territory 
was split up into the districts of Panipat, Rohtak, Hansi, Riwari, 
and Dehli. The Panipat district included Karnal, Panipat, and 
Sunpat, and the remainder of the northern divi.sion went to Rohtak. 
In the same year tlie Dehli territory was removed from the control 
of the Board of Revenue collectively, nud placed immediately 
under the Resident and Chief Commissioner, who, however, con- 
tinued to avail himself of the services of the Board in the transac- 
tion of all revenue business. In 1829 Divisional Commissioners 
of Revenue and Circuit were appointed throughout the Presidency, 
and the Dehli Commissioner transacted all business in subordina- 
tion to the Resident. 

In 1S32 the office of Resident and Chief Commissioner was 
abolished, a Political Agent to the Governor-General taking his 
place; and Regulation V of 1832 annexed the Dehli territory to 
the jurisdiction of the Sadr Board and Courts of Justice at 
Allahabad, directed that officials should conform to the spirit of 
the Regulations in the transaction of hu-inc-'s, and ompowered the 
Supreme Government to extend any part of the Regulations to that 
territory. It does not appear that any Regulations were ever so 
formally extended ; but from this date they were practically in 
force throughout the territory. From that dace, too, the Principal 
Assistant changed his title to that of Magistrate and Collector. 
In 18-35 the Agra Sub-division of the Presidency was erected into 
& Lieutenant-Governorship, under the name of the North-M est- 
ern Provinces. In 1841 the Rohtak district was broken up, and 
pargana Gohana added to Panipat ; but tlie alteration was shortly 
afterwards cancelled, and in 1857, just before the Mutiny, tahsil 
Sunpat was transferred to Debli. In 1858 the Dehli territory 
lying on the right bank of the Jamna was transferred from the 
North-\Festern Provinces to the Panjah by Government of India 
Order No. 9 of 9th February, and Act XXXVIII of 1858 repealed 
Regulation V of 1832, quoted above. 
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Chap ter I I. C. already noted, every few villag’es that were held in 

Administrative separate jagir were often called a pargana, though the individual 
History. villages might be miles apart ; and the same village was often 
Administrative quoted quite indifferently as being in one or other of two different 
subdivisions. Dehli parganas. In fact, there were two concurrent systems of parganas, 
territory. ojig based upon locality, and the other upon the assignment of the 
land revenue. In 1806 pargana Karnal included 218 villages, 
and extended to Tiraori. Of these, 14 belonged to the Shamgarh 
Sardar, 25 had long been held by Kunjpiira, and 5 by Jindh. Of 
the remaining 174 villages wa gave 7 to the Kunjpura Nawab for 
life, and 158 to the Mandals. Of these 158 villages many were 
mere hamlets, only 63 being separately assessed to Government 
revenue; and only 93 separate villages are now recognised. The 
remaining 9 villages, known as the nine mazras of Karnal, were 
wrongfully held by the Sikhs ; they were resumed in 1816, and 
though lying to the north of Karnal, were included in the Panipat 
pargana till 1851. They are now in pargana Indri. 

In the remainder of the present Karnal pargana and in the 
Panipat tahsil, the old division into parganas Panipat, Sunpat, and 
Ganaur was still followed in tlio hanungo’s records. Some Jindh 
villages were added to Panipat in 1816, some Sunpat villages in 
1822, and some Ganaur villages in 1836. The Bangar villages 
were generally known as pargana Panipat, and the Khadir 
villages indifferently as pargana Barsat or Cbaunsat up to 1830, 
from which date the two divisions were known as Panii)at Baugar 
and Panipat Khadir. Besides these, we lind in the earlier papers 
mention of pargraaasJaurasi, Simbhalka, Faridpur, and Balia, which 
were included in the above, and limits of which cannot be fixed. 
The boundary between the Khadir and Bangar parganas corres- 
ponded very nearly with that between the present assessment 
circles of the same names. 

There was originally only one tahsil at Panipat; but in 1823, 
by which date the greater part of the Jagir land had been resumed, 
a separate tahsil w.as formed at Barsat for the Khadir villages, 
the Mandal tract being excluded altogether. There was also a 
tahsil of Ganaur, and one of Sunpat. In 1829 the Khadir tahsil 
was transferred from Bareat to Panipat, the two being distinguish- 
ed as Panipat Bangar and Khadir. In 1835-36 the boundary 
between Sunpat and Panipat took its present shape, when Ganaur 
was absorbed into Sunpat Khadir. In 1851, after the Settlement 
of the Mandal villages, the territory was divided, as at present, 
into Karnal and Panipat, witli tahsils at Panip.at and Gharaunda ; 
and Amritpur and Kairwali, now in pargana Indri, were received 
from the Thanesar district in exchange for the nine mazras of 
Karnal which had been transferred to it. In 1854 the liead- 
onarters of the district were moved to K.irnal ; in 1862 tahsil 
Kaithal and pargana Indri were added to the district ; and in 
1868 the tahsil was moved from Gharaunda to Karnal. 

Thaneser diet’ict. 72. The history of the rest of the district, which was in 1809, 
when we took the (’i.s-.Satlej chiefs under our protection, parcelled 
out among various Sikh cliiei's and confederacies, has been given 
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in Chapter II, B. Kaithal lapsed in 1843, Thanesar in 1832 Chap ter I I, C. 
and 1830, and Ladwa was confiscated in 1846. In 1849 these were Administrative 
formed into a district of the Cis-Satle] States division of the Panjab, History, 
having its head-quarters at Thanesar. In 18C2, after the transfer Thaae^ar dutriot. 
of the Delili territory to the Panjab, the Thanesar district was 
broken up and distributed between the districts of Karnal and 
Ambala. The -parganas of Gula, Pehowa, Kaithal, Indri, and 
part of Thanesar, fell to this district, the remainder to Ambala; 
at the same time the Sunpat pargana was transferred to Dehli. 

Six villages were transferred from Muzaffarnagar District to 
Karnal in 1862 owing to river changes.* In 13(36 tahsil Gula 
was abolished and pargana Pehowa was transferred to the Ambala 
district ; while Cliika and Kularan were included in the Kaithal 
tahsil. In 1875 there were further included in the Kaithal tahsil 
14 villages from the Pehowa pargana. Most of the other Pehowa 
villages have recently been transferred from Ambala to Karnal, 
while Budlada has been made over to Hissar.® 

73. Below is a list of the officers who have held immediate District offioert. 
charge of this district, omitting temporary appointments : — 

Panipat or Karnal District. 

William Fraser 1824 H. H. Thomas 

1819 T. T. Metcalfe 1825 Hugh Fr-aser 

1822 Hugh Fraser 1830 Alexander Fraser 

1824 George Campbell 1832 Simon Fraser 

1834 John Lawrence 1861 Major W. E. Elliot 

1836 Alexander Fraser 1863 Major Busk 

1840 John Paton Gnbbins 1865 Captain Par.sona 

1841 T. Woodcock 1870 E. W. Thomas 

1842 John Lawrence 1873 Captain Harconrt 

1843 John Patou Gnbbins 1874 Colonel Babbage 

1845 Charles Gnbbins 1875 Colonel Hawes 

1848 Hathaniel Prowett 1876 Colonel Millar 

1854 C. E. Lindsay 1878 A. H. Benton 

1856 J. P. Macwhirter 1882 Major A. S. Eoberta 

1857 0. B. Bichardes 1883 A. W. Stogdon 

1858 R. P. .Tenkins 1884 Major A. S. Eoberta 

1859 C. P. Elliot 1886 J. K. Drummond 

Thanesar District. 

1843 Major Lawrence, C.B. 1856-57 to 1858-59 

1843 Major Leech, C. B. Lt. Andrew Busk 

1846 Major S. A. Abbott. 1859 to i860 Lt. H. W. 

1846 G. Campbell Elphinstone 

1846 Major S. A. Abbott. 1860-61 Captain Andrew 

1847-48 to 1849-50 Busk 

G. Campbell 1861-62 Major S. F. 

1850-51 to 1855-56 Gi'aham and Lt. Voyle. 

Captain W. H. Larkins 

Many of these names are household words with the villagers^ 
and are quoted daily in the course of business. The following is a 
glossary which will be found useful ; — Fridan is Fraser ; Bara 

(1) Two more have since been transferred. 

(2) P. G, Notifications Nos. 715 and 716 of 15th December 1888, 
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Chap ter II, C. JPridan Sakih is William Fraser. Hu 3aliib is Hugh Fraser. Alak 
Administrative Jalandar Sahib is Alexander Fraser, hut is also used for Alexander 
History. Skinner. /a?» Pa<o?i S'a/iih is John Patou Gubbins. Chulis Sahib 
District officers. Charles Gubbins. Jims Sahib is George Ross, who settled the 
Mandal pargana in 1852-56. Captain Larkins is the best re- 
membered of the Thanesar Deputy Commissioners. 


Batlj administra- 
tion. 


74. The early administration of the Debli territory before 
the introduction of the regulation law presents so many curious 
points of contrast with that of our own day, that it will be inte- 
resting to give a brief sketch of its most salient features, more 
especially as in this district alone has the mutiny left untouched 
the records which described it. The early administration of land 
revenue is fully discussed in Chapter V. The cantonment of 
Karnal, which was not moved to Ambala till 1842-48, was for a 
long time, with the exception of a small militaiy outpost at 
Ludhiana, our frontier station. Its size may be judged of from 
the fact that the monthly pay of the troops amounted, in 1835, 
to a lakh-and-a-quarter of rupees. This pay M'as by no means 
always forthcoming; the Collector often had to borrow at ex- 
orbitant rates from the local money-lenders in order to meet 
urgent demands for arrears of several months^ standing ; and as 
late as 1 840 we find the bills dishonoured for want of funds, and 
troops actually marching on service with some months’ pay owing 
to them. 


.. . 75. The tract was surrounded for the greater part of its 

nnuna^_a^mini8 ra- j 5 Qj.^gj. jjy. « the turbulent and marauding Sikhs” of Jindh 
Kaithal, Ladwa, and Shamgarh ; their territories reaching to 
within a mile of the cantonment boundaries. Forays and affrays 
and wholesale raids, in which cattle were carried off by fifties and 
hundreds at once, were of constant ooeurrence. The Sikh chiefs 
exercising sovereign powers had exclur.ive jurisdiction over their 
own subjects even for offences committed in British territory; 
until in 1 833 this state of things grew so intolerable that we 
assumed criminal and police jurisdiction in Ladwa and Shamgarh. 
The jagirdars, whose villages were thickly sprinkled over the 
tract, gave almost as much trouble as our Sikh neighbours, resist- 
ing by force of arms the execution of writs, and harassing the 
authorities in every possible way. The Mandals were more than 
once threatened with expulsion from Karnal if they did not become 
more amenable to authority ; and theiryayfr was actually attached 
in 1830 on account of their contumacious conduct. The whole 
of the Nardak, and, till the re-opening of the canal extended 
cultivation, the whole of the Bangar right up to the main road 
from Dehli, w'as covered with thick dhah jangal which harboured 
bands of robbers ; and criminals always found a ready refuge 
with our Sikh friends, from under whose wings they had to be 
reclaimed through the Resident at Dehli and the Superintendent 
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of Sikh affairs at Ludliianaj till the appointment of I'aHls in 1824 
simplified the procedure. The Rajputs of the Kardak were 
notorious for their turbulence. Session eases were tried at Dehli ; 
and the bodies of criminals executed were left hanging on the 
gibbets till 1833, when the practice was discontinued. Flogging 
was abolished in 1825. The track law was rigorously enforced, 
the village to which the thieves were traced, or even that in which 
the robbery took place if connivance was suspected, being made 
responsible for the full value of the stolen property; and though 
this practice was discontinued on the introduction of the Regu- 
lations in 1832, yet the Court of Directors expressly ordered its 
revival on the ground of the number of feudatory chiefs whose 
territories bordered on the tract. The police establishment was 
notoriously corrupt. In 1820 there were only 3,0S2 prisoners 
tried in the whole Dehli territory, of which number 2,302 were 
acquitted or discharged. During the five years from 1828 to 
1832 the average number of cases brought into court, excluding 
assaults, was only 628 for the whole Panipat district. In 1879 
the corresponding number for a very little larger population was 
1,750. The police duties in large towns were discharged by 
watchmen, while in villages the people themselves were responsible 
for them, and for the jagir holdings the police were furnished by 
the jagirdars themselves. There were no head-quarters to the 
district till 1827, and the Magistrate was always moving about 
and carrying his jail with him, the prisoners sleeping in the open 
under nothing but a guard. The roads were said to be impassable 
for man or horse in the rains generally, and near the canal or 
river at all seasons ; while at the best of times reports took four 
days to traverse the gi-eatest length of the district. There was 
no road-cess, and such repairs as were made were done by prisoners. 
The road-cess was not imposed till 1842, and the Grand Trunk 
Road was not made till 1847. 

76. Civil suits were tried solely by the Sadr Amin at 
Panipat, who, after eight years of scvice, was discovered to refuse 
on principle to admit the evidence (d a Hindu against a Muhamma- 
dan, though he admitted that of the latter against the former, and 
who justified his practice by reference to the Muhammadan law, 
by which he considered himself bound. The language of the courts 
was Persian up till 1836, no suits against Government were ad- 
mitted in the courts of the Dehli territory, and no stamps were 
taken on petitions till, in 1830, Regulation X of 1829 was extended 
to the courts by proclamation. Sale of land was not permitted 
without the consent of the whole village, save with the express 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 

Government coins were not current in the district, the copper 
coins being “ received with reluctance while the reason given for 
moving the lahsil from Barsat to Panipat in 1829 was, that the 
larger towns afforded greater facilities to the people for exchanging 
the current coins in which they were paid for their crops for the 
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Government rupees in which alone the revenue could be paid. In /• 
1833 the Government, “in order to afford revenue-payers relief ; 
“ from the arbitrary exactions to which they were subject at the >, 
“ hands of money-changers in paying revenue/^ fixed rates of f 
discount at which the ten sorts of country ruj>ees then current ' 
would he received in payment of revenue, in the conviction that j 
“ the measure would greatly benefit the agricultural classes.” Edu- ‘4 
cation had “ steadily deteriorated since the introduction of our 4 
“ rule and in 1826, of the 12 schools, nominally existing in the- 1 
whole tract, those of Karnal, Gharaunda, Dhansauli, and Naultha f 
were the only ones attended by more than two or three children. J- 
These were all supported by private enterprise, and were all bad 't 
alike. There were no dispensaries in the district till 1843, when ) 
it was proposed to establish them on account of the terrible I 
epidemic. |i 


CoBtoms and Excise. 
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77. Every petty chief in the neighbourhood levied innumer- 
able transit dues on the traffic through his territory. This perni- 
cious system was adopted by us also, even to the extent of allowing 
every little jagirdar to levy these dues in his own villages. The 
customs line, established under the regulations on the left bank of 
the Jamna, lay wholly to the east of the territory; and the result 
was that “ a vast multitude of custom-house officers were scattered 
“broadcast over the country, making collections in every town, 
“and apparently in every considerable village, on almost every 
“article of traffic.” Payment of these dues did not exempt 
the goods from duty at the regular customs line ; so that goods, 
passing across the Jamna into the regulation provinces had to pay 
double duty. In 1823 the whole customs machinery west of the 
Jamna was abolished, and posts were retained only at the ferries, 
which were about three miles apart. At the same time the dues 
were assimilated to those leviable under Eegulation IX of 1810, 
and one payment freed goods for all British territory. But this 
change involved the relinquishment of the customs revenue upon 
the whole of the trade between the Rajputana and the Sikh terri- 
tory — a revenue which averaged some five lakhs annually. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1828, a second customs line was established on the 
Western Jamna Canal. But the posts on both lines were in 
charge of mtiharrirs on Rs. 7 a month ; and the amount of em- 
bezzlement was inconceivably great. Smuggling, too, was prac- 
tised to such an extent that in 1833 it was estimated that not 
one-sixth of the salt passing through the district had paid duty. 
In 1834 the “irritating and exasperating interference with trade” 
practised by the customs officials was seriously commented upon, 
and all petty traffic was wholly exempted. And when the neigh- 
bouring Sikh territory became ours in 1843, the customs line was 
finally removed from the vicinity of Karnal. Such chiefs, however, 
as remained independent, continued to levy their own dues until 
we deprived them of their powers after the Sikh war, when the 
Nawab of Kunjpura was compensated for the loss of his customs 
revenue by a yearly payment from the Treasury. 
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Besides Imperial customs, octroi was levied in Kamal and 
Panipat at ad valorem, rates varying from 5 to 10 per cent, upon 
all grains, pulse, sugar, oil, oilseeds, ghi, tobacco, firewood, char- 
coal, salt, and spices within three miles of the town ; and these dues 
formed a part of the Imperial revenue till 1823, when grain of all 
sorts was exempted, and the revenue was devoted to local improve- 
ments under the management of a municipal committee. The 
annual net revenue thus realised in Panipat averaged some Rs. 3,000. 
The present octroi revenue of that town is about Rs. 20,000. A 
further tax of 6 per cent, on the value of all houses or land sold or 
mortgaged within the walls of Panipat and Karnal was levied till 
1823, when this and a host of other arbitrary exactions, of which 
no detail is forthcoming, were finally abolished. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE FEOELE. 


Distribution of popu- 
lation. 


SECTION A.— STATISTICAL.* j 

78. Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahsil and 
for the whole district, of the distribution of population orar towirt - , 
and villages, over area, and among houses and families ; while the J 
number of houses in each town is shoivn in Table No. XLIII. 
The statistics for the district, as a whole, give the following figures^ .?r 
and further information will be found in Chapter II of the Census i? 
Report of 1881 : — 

of total population who live 


Percentage 

villages 


( Persons 
‘ ] Males 
(.Females 


Average rural population per village ... 

Average total population per village and town 
Number of villages per lOO square miles 
Average distance from village to village, in miles 

[ Total area 


Density of population per square mile 
of — 


: Cultivated area ■ 


Number of resident families per 
house 


Number of persona per occupied houso 
Number of persons per resident family. 


( Total population 
i Rural population 
( Total pooulation 
i Rural population 

SSI eS".;; 

occupied ( Villages 
. . ( Towns 

( Villages 
^ Towns 
( Villages 
( Towns 


87 42 . 

SS-lO'i 

86-62 

721 ,^ 
36 J' 
1-79 
260 i 
22T 
686 
61 ^ 
3J9 
279 
1-68 
2’04 
9-41 
7-50 
6-69 
3.68 






79. The following statement shows the density of population 
on total and cultivated areas ; — “ 


i 


1 

2 

3 1 

4 

6 

6 

1 

Tahsil. 

Total area j 
io square \ 
\ miles. 1 

Total 

population.^ 

Number of 
persons to 
the square 
mile. 

Cultivated 
area in 
square 
miles. 

Number of 
persona to 
the square 
mile of 
cultivation. 

! 

Kamal 

832 

231,094 

278 

335 

689 

Panipat 

4.5S 

186,793 

408 

249 

7.50 

Kaithal (corrected)... 

1,289 

227,332 

176 

670 

399 

Total 

2,570 

615,219 

250 

1,164 

659 


(1) The figures in Chapter III, except where the contrary is noted, relate 

the district as constituted in 1884, when the first edition of the Gazetteer was / 
published. The insertion of “corrected” in brackets after Kaithal indicates that ^ 
the figures given for that tahsil relate to the tahsil as now constituted, the fig[ures,^ 
for area being taken from the returns of the recent settlement. The Budlada^4 
villages transferred in 1889 from Kaithal to the Hissar District had in 1881 a’ 
population of 11,921 souls The Pehowa villages transferred from the Ambala^f 
District to Kaithal in 1889 had iu 1881 a population of 34,519 souls. $'■ 

(2) In colamn 5 the cultivated area entered is taken from Statement III up- / 

ponded to the Rovenne Report of 1888-89 in the case of Panipat and Karnal, and 4 
from the Settlement returns iu the case of Kaithal. 4 
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The density of population is 250 per square mile on .the total 
area, and 559 on the cultivated area for the whole district. The 
density is greatest in Panipat, viz., 408 and 750, as we might 
expect, seeing that half of the tahsil is Khadir, where scarcely any 
land is imcultivated, and that the rest of the tahsil is irrigated by 
tlie canal and abundantly supplied with wells. The rain-fail is also 
little short of that for Karnal. The Karnal tahsil comes next with 
278 and 689. The Khadir of Karnal is similar to that of Panipat ; 
the rain-fall is slightly larger ; a much smaller area is under canal 
irrigation ; hut the chief cause of the diUerence, as compared with 
Panipat, is that of the tract called the Nai'dak, which includes 
nearly half of the tahsil, § is waste land, and the remainder is 
badly provided with wells and badly cultivated by the population, 
chiefly Rajputs. There is also a considerable population of Sai^uds 
and Grujars who are bad cultivators. Elsewhere throughout the 
district the industrious Jats, Rors, Rains, and the like are well 
mixed up with the less iinlustrious Rajputs, Gujars, Brahmans, &c. 
Kaithal comes last with the 176 and 699 for the total and culti- 
vated areas respectively. The rain-fall is onlj- 18 inches ; there is 
only canal irrigation in 13 villages, well inigation is impossible 
throughout one-half of the tahsil, and the dry crops are very pre- 
carious. 

80. In the district report on the census of 1881 the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote : — 

“ I believe the general custom both among Hindns and Muham- 
madans is for several families, the heads of which are biothers, to 
live together so long as their father is alive, and to separate at his 
death. Of course, the rule is .subject to very many exceptions, but 
the cases of such families being united are much more numerous 
than the cases of separations. The separation is of course effected 
ill the most convenient way. The building occupied by the liouse- 
hoid will be divided, if that be easily possible, or an addition or 
additions may be made in the same enclosure, or may have been 
made from time to time during the fathei-’s life-time, if sons with 
their families separated before their father’s death. Thus we may 
come to find 4 or 5 brother.s with their families living in separate 
buildings in the same enclosure. Some of the.se may become vacant 
in course of time owung to the contingeTicie.s of life, and relations may 
be all owed to occupy them, or they may be let to persons of an entirely 
different caste. The practice has thus grown up of different families, 
having little or nothing in common, living together in houses 
arranged generally in quadrangular’ form round a common court. 
It has the advantage of providing in a very economical way some 
free space off the street which can be used by a number of families 
■without much inconvenience, and the members of the different 
families are in a position to render each other protection. It is also 
quite common, at any rate in the towns, for a man who has some 
spaye capital to invest it in house property by building a number of 
hpuaes around a quadrangle, merely with a view to letting them.” 

81. Table No. VI shows the principal districts and States 
with which the district has excbang^ population, the number of 
migrants in direction, and the distribution of immigrants by 
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tahsils. Further details will be found in Table No. XI arid in, i 
supplementary Tables C to H of the Census Report for 1881 ; 

while the whole subject is discuss- f- 
ed at length in Part II of Chapter ; / 
III of the same report. The total 'js 
gain and loss to the district by , ^ 
migration is shown in the margin, i 
The total number of residents bom ! 
out of the district is 98,136, of 
whom 34,439 are males and 63,697 


Proportion per mille of total population. 


Gain. 

Loet. 

Persons «• •< 

158 

140 

Males •• .. 

102 

90 

Temales .. •• 

222 

189 




females. The number of people bom in the district and living in 


other parts of the Panjab is 87,243, of whom 33,273 are malesjli- 
and 53,970 females. The figures below show the general distribu- 


tion of the population by birth-place : — 


Pbopoetion per mille op Resident population. 


- Born in 

Rural population. 

Urban population. 

Total population. 

Male*. 

Females. 

GO 

c 

0 

m 

u 

0 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

(B 

9 

73 

6 

© 

Persons. 

The district ... 

907 

779 

849 

8S2 

772 

802 

898 

779 

843 

The province... 

971 

949 

961 

910 

901 

906 

964 

943 

934 

India 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


The following remarts''on the migration to and from Kamal < 
are taken from the Census Report : — 


“ Hero again the migration is largely reciprocal, while the ’’ 
attraction exercised by the riverain and canal tracts has caused the 
immigration largely to exceed the emigration, both being almost 
wholly confined to tracts which march with the district, and immir 
gration being most in excess from those districts which have the 
smallest common frontier. The percentage of males is always larger 
among emigi-ants than among immigrants, which seems to point to 
the immigration being more largely of the permanent type than is ’ - 
the emigration. The extensive emigration into Rohtak and th« . 
Native States is largely due to the havoc caused by saline efflore- | 
scenes in parts of tho canal tract.” / 

82. The figures in the statement below show the population, p 
of the district as it stood at the three enumerations of 1853, 1868 | 
and 1881. The first of these was taken in 1853 for so much of the •' 
district as then formed a portion of the North-'Westem Provinces % 
{see Chapter II, Section C), and in 1855 for the remainder of the ■^4 
district, which was under the Panjab Government ^ f 
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Density 



Censas. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

per square 







mile. 


- 








1853 




231 

ai 






a 

p 


1868 

617,997» 

334,655 

283,342 

260 

o 

i 





L 

1881 

622,621 

336,171 

286,450 

260 


r 




1 


P «n 

1 

1868 on 1853... 




113 

1*1 

“■'1 

1881 on 1868... 

100-75 

100-45 

101-13 

100 


Unfortunately the boundaries of the district have changed so 
much since the Census of 1853 that it is impossible to compare the 
figures ; but the density of population as then ascertained probably 
did not differ much over the two areas. It will be seen that the 
annual increase of population per 10,000 since 1868 has been 3 for 
males, 9 for females and 6 for persons, at which rate the male popu- 
lation would be doubled in 1,993‘6 years, the female in 800-4 years, 
and the total population in 1,212-9 years. Supposing the same 
rate of increase to hold good for the next ten years, the population 
for each year would be in hundreds — 


Tear. 

Persons. 

Males 

Females. 

Tear. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 

6-22,6 

336,2 

286,5 

1887 ... 

624,8 

336,9 

288,0 

1882 ... 

623,0 

336,3 

286.8 

1888 ... 

625,1 

837,0 

288,3 

1883 ... 

623,3 

336,4 

287,1 

1889 ... 

625,5 

337,1 

288,5 

1884 ... 

623,7 

336,5 

287.3 

1890 ... 

625,8 

337,2 

288,8 

1885 ... 

624,1 

336,6 

287,6 

1891 ... 

626,2 

337,3 

289,0 

1886 ... 

624,4 

336,7 

287,8 






Nor is it impossible that the rate of increase will be sustained 
or even become greater in the future. Part, indeed, of the increase 
is probably due to increased accuracy of enumeration at each suc- 
cessive enumeration, a good test of which is afforded by the per- 
centage of males to persons, which was 55-00 in 1853, 54-15 in 
1868, and 53-99 in 1881. Part again is due to gain by migration, 
as already shown at page 57. The excavation of the Sirsa Canal -will 
render a considerable expansion of population possible in the S. 
of Kaithal. 

The urban population since 1868 has not increased like the 
rural population, the numbers li-ving in 1881 for every 100 living 
in 1868 being 92 for urban and 101 for total population. This is 
probably due to the abolition of the stud at Kama! and to the un- 

• According to present constitution of the district the fignres in column 3 
■honld be for 1868 644,096, and for 1831 615,219, the incidence per square 
mile in botb years being 250. 
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Chap ter I II, A.- healthiness of the towns of Panipat and Karual. The populations- 1 
Statistical. of individual towns at the respective enumerations are shown under f 
..Increase and de- headings ill Chapter VI. X 

crease of population. The fluctuations of population by is shown below : — .j' 


Tahsil. 

! 

1868. ! 

1881. 

Percentage 
of popnla- 
tion of 1881. 
on that of 
1868. 

Karnal ... 

240,322 

231,094 

96 .j 

Panipafc 

1 

184,230 

186,793 

1021 

Kaithal (corrected) ... ... 

219,544 

227,332 

lot 

Total 

644,096 

645,219 

w| 


The growth of population betiveen 1868 and I SSI was there~% 
fore quite insignificant. 

Further details can be given regarding the part of the district^' 
^rds of the whole as far as area is concerned, which down to 1862? f 
formed part of the Thanesar district. The figures given beloW* 
are taken from returns prejiared at the recent settlement : — ' j. 




Cenbcs. 



1853. 

1868. 

1881. ■ 

Tract. 

Aeseasment 

Circloa. 

Number. 

Per square mile 
of cultivation. 

Number. 

Percentage of po- 
pulation of 1808 
on that of 1 855. 

Number. 

percentage of po- 
pulation of 1881 
on that of 1855. 

1g- 

s|- 

la 

o 

h '' 

® o . 

±r 










Khadir 

19,838 

697 

54,208 

108 

51,613 

104 

63» 


Bangar 

35,430 

625 

34,117 

97 

34,651 

98 

64t' 

Pi 

a 

£ 1 

Nardak 

21,622 

611 

25,310 

117 

23,861 

no 

614^ 


Total ... 

106,890 

578 

113,930 

107 

110,125 

103 

' 

634 


■i 

'4 

■I. 

;v 
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Census. 







1855. 

1868. 

1881. 


Tract. 


AsspssTnent 

Circles. 

1 

Number. 

O . 

O <6 

U -U 

:s 

p — 

c- a 
u o ' 

. 

Jr o 
fid 

Number. 

^00 »d 

«t-i ^ cc 

0.e- - 

c. c 

tiL _ O 

C-I S 

Q3 

a 

0 

■sZS 

o 

tS M 

” C ts 

0 c 
o 

Per square mile 
of cultivation. 



Powadh 

14,4C4 

446 

15,812 

llu 

16,831 

110 

466 



Andarwar 

10,953 

71G 

11,169 

102 

11.361 

104 

697 

OC 

n 

< 

» 

hi 


Naili, including 

8 Yillagea of 
Southern Chach- 
ra Circle 

5fi,575 

653 

59,640 

105 

65,182 

98 

465 

u 


Southern up- 
lands, including 
Kaithal Nardak 
and Bangar and 
FehowaBangar 

109,179 

617 

132,843 

122 

144,958 

133 

854 



Total . . . 

191,171 

554 

219,404 

115 

227,332 

119 

399 


Chapter III, A. 
Statistical. 

Increase and de- 
crease of population. 


The increase of population between 1855 and 1881 in Indri 
shown on page 70 is not real. The figures of the first census do not 
ipcfude the population of 7 estates received by transfer from 
Mnzaffamagar and of 3 villages which formerly belong^ to the 
Panipat tahsil. Allowing for this the number declined by 14 
' per cent, between 1855 and 1881. The population of Indri is as 
large as the 'pargana with its present resources can w cll support. 

' The tract is on the whole an unprosperous one and in years of 
heavy rainfall the mortality from fever is very great. In Kaithal 
the Powadh and Andarwar circles are healthy. But they are fully 
cultivated and fully populated, and little further expansion is to 
be expected or desired. In the unliealthy Naili population has 
declined. In the healthy southern uplands, where there wus abun- 
dant room in 1855 for extension of cultivation, population has 
increased with great rapidity, but the growth of the cultivated 
area has been far more rapid. Excluding this tract the population 
of the whole district shows a falling off of nearly 2 per cent, be- 
tween 1868 and 1881. 

Immediately after the Census of 1868 had been taken, 
the district was visited by a severe famine.* It was reported at 


• See para. S3. 
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the time that no deaths had occurred from starvation ; but the? 
decrease in the number of cattle, the necessary impoverishment; 
of the people, and the injury to health from deficient food,-; 
no doubt had an important effect both in sterilizing the population 
and in, keeping down the cultivated area. j. 

A similar calamity, somewhat less severe, occurred in 1877-78. , 
In 441 out of 927 villages in which revenue had to be suspended,*! 
inquiries showed that 82,280 head of cattle, many of them ploughri 
bullocks, perished, and the loss was only somewhat less sever®, 
elsewhere. There was no mortality from starvation, and the moT*^ 
tality genei-ally was, probably, less than usual in those years o, 
drought and scarcity ; but owing to the poor diet and hardship*' 
suffered, the people fell a prey in large numbers to a fever epidemi^; 
in the end of 1879. It cannot be doubted that all this must have?; 
had an important effect in keeping down the population and th« 
cultivated area. nl 

Owing to the faulty alignment of the old Western Jamo*>j 
Canal and the wasteful system of irrigation pursued by the peojdel 
large tracts became waterlogged. The insanitary conditions thuB^ 
produced led to widespread disease and sterility in the canal | 
tra.ets of Panipat and Karnal, and the floods of the Sarusti, Ghagar, f 
and Umla have caused the same evils in the Kaithal Naili. Batf 
Kamal and Panipat are already fully populated, and the result of-; 
the improvements in drainage now being carried out by the Canal > 
Department will probably be more apparent in an improvement in the | 
physique of the people than in an increase in their numbers. i 


83. Table No. XI shows the total number of births and f 
deaths registered in the district for the twelve years from 1877 to.! 
1888, and the births for the nine years, 1880 to 1888. The dis- j 

tribution of the total deaths and of 
the deaths from fever for them 
twelve years over the twelve months f, 
of the year is shown in Tables Nos. 
XI A and XIB, The annual birth-- { 
rates per mille, calculated on the ‘ 
population of 1881, are as shown in 
the margin. 4 

The figures below show the annual death-rates per mille ;; 
between 1868 and 1878 calculated on the population of 1868 — -V 


Detsil. 

Average of 


1880-83. 

1884-88. 

Males 

21*5 

21-6 

Females 

18-2 

19 

PeisoDs •• 

897 

40-8 


Detail. 

1868 

1 i 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873, 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1 

1878 

Averaga. 

Males 

14 

2.3 

26 

22 

23 

19 

21 

22 

22 

22 

46 

24 

Females 

11 

20 

22 

19 

21 

17 

19 

20 

20 

20 

42 

21 

Persons 

13 

22 

24 

21 

22 

18 

20 

21 

21 

21 

44 

22$ 


The table below gives the corresponding figures for the tea t, 
years ending with 1888 calculated on the population of 1881. % 


* See para. 33. 
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Detail. 

ll879 

! 

1880 

1 

1881| 

1 

1882 

1883' 

1884 

1886 

1 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Average. 

Kales 

59 

39 

36 

32 

! 30 

54 

39 ! 

34 

51 

35 

41 

Females 

57 

35 

3t 

31 

29 

68 

39 

34 

62 

34 

40 

Persons 

63 

1 

37 

35 

1 

S2 

1 1 

j 29 ' 

! ; 

56 1 

39 1 

34 

51 

34 

40-5 


The figures for the period 1868-1878 are no doubt very im- 
perfect. Comparing the statistics of births between 1880 and 1888 
with those fpr deaths between 1879 and 1888 we find that the 
average death rate is almost exactly the same as average birth-rate. 
This is due to the large number of deaths from fever which occur 
year by year. The only other districts in the province which suffer 
as severely from this cause are Dehli and Gurgaon. Virulent out- 
breaks of fever due to excessive autumnal rains in 1879, 1884, and 
1887, account for the extraordinary mortality of these years. The 
only remedy is drainage of the waterlogged tracts. This is now 
being carried out as regards the part of the district watered by the 
Western Jamna Canal, but as yet nothing has been done for the 
tract flooded by the Umla, Ghagar, and Sarusti, where disease is 
equally rife. 

The registration is still imperfect, though it is probably im- 
proving. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter III of the Census Report of 1881, and especially the 
annual chronicle from 1849 to 1881, which will be found at page 
56 of that report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such 
further details as to birth and death-rates in individual towns as 
are available will be found in Table No. XLIV, and under the 
headings of the several towns in Chapter VI. 

84. The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in 
great detail in Tables Nos. IV to VII of the Census Report of 
1881, while the numbers of the sexes for each religion will be 
found in Table No. VII appended to the present work. The age 
statistics must be taken subject to limitations, which will be found 
fully discussed in Chapter VII of the Census Report. Their value 
rapidly diminishes as the numbers dealt with become smaller ; and 
it is unnecessary here to give actual figures, or auy statistics for 
tahails. The following figures show the distribution by age of 
every 10,000 of the population according to the Census figures : — 



0—1 

1—2 

1 

2—3 

3—4 

4—5 

0—6 

5—10' 

10—16 

1 

15—20 

PersoDB 

321 

160 

160 

229 

264 

1,114 i 

1.296 

1,169 

986 

Hales 

S07 

142 

145 

214 

256 

1,064 j 

1,305 

1,250 

1,040 

Females 

1 336 

160 

167 

246 

273 

1,172 j 

1,286 

1,072 

923 



25—30 

30—35 

35 — 40 



50—66 

65— 6o| 

over 0 

Persons 

999 

932 

837 

480 

706 

327 

512 

148 

493 

Hales 

997 

931 

813 

474 

654 

341 

602 

169 

468 

Pemsles 

1,002 

932 

864 

488 

766 

310 

1 

623 

136 

623 
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Chapter III, A. 

Statistical. 

Age, scT, and oiTil 
condition. 


The number of males among every 10,000 of both sexes i» i 
shown below. The decrease at each successive enumeration is 4 
almost certainly due to greater accuracy of eniuneration : — if 


Popnlahon. 

Villages. 

Towns. 

Total. 


i 1855 



6.BOO 

All religionB 

1868 



6,415 


1 1881 

B,'441 

6,107 

6.399 

Hindus 

1881 

5,461 

6,191 

6,437 

Blkha .*• 

1881 

5,559 


6,605 

Jains 

1881 

6,472 

4951 

6,347 

Musalzuans 

1881 

6,366 

6,007 

6,281 


Year of life. 

All 

religions 

Hindns. 

Hnsalmanl 

0-1 

935 

930 

948 

1—2 

950 

243 

1,010 

2—3 

925 

917 

950 

3—4 

981 



4—5 1 

907 1 

... 

... 


In the Census 
1881,thhnnm*,. 
her of females per* 
1,000 males in 
the earlier years 
of life was found' 
to be as shown in 
the margin. 




The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. X, I 
which shows the actual number of single, married, and widowed for 
each sex in each religion, and also the distribution by civil con- .1' 
dition of the total number of each sex in each age-period. i 

Proportions between 85. The Deputy Cmninissioner (Mr. Benton) wrote as followa ' | 

0 sexes. Census Report for the district : — ^ 

“Both Hindus and Muhammadans show a more even proportion | 

of males to females everywhere in the towns than in the vill^es, / 

and the Muhammadans everywhere both in towns and in villages -i 
show a larger female population than the Hindns. The Sikhs are 
in considerable numbers in the villages of Kamal and Raithal, and h. 
there the proportions between the sexes show no marked difference "J 

from those of the Hindus. Statements so general in their character f 

with regard to the members of the Hindu and Muhammadan reli- 
gions and Sikh religion, wherever they are in sufficient numbers to | 
justify remarks, cannot be the result of accident, and neither can it i 
be accident that the proportions for the last Census should so if^srly ? 
correspond to those of this. f 

“ In addition to the authorities cited on the disproportion of the ,;f 
Mxes by Mr. Plowden in “the Korth-T7estern Provinces Census 
Report, the only authority with which I am acquainted is ‘ Darwin t 
on the Descent of Man, pages 242 to 260, Ed. 1874. % 

With regard to disparity between the ages of the males and- |i 
the females, if it he an effective cause, it no doubt exists. By work- > ■? 
mg out the average ages of males and females, by taking the B 
within any period in the returns as 5 the 
middle of the period were their proper age, and with regard tor 
ose over 60, taking them all as 65 years of age, I find the T* 
average age for married males 33-48, and that for females ' 4 
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for Hindtis these averages are 33‘54 and 28‘87, while for Mnhamma- 
dans they are 35'6 and 29'50, the difference being 6'56 as against 
i-67 for Hindus. This is an altogether unexpected result, it being 
generally supposed that as cohabitation is postponed for 4 or 5 years 
longer in the case of Muhammadans, the ages of the husband and 
wife were more nearly equal than in the case of Hindus. Seeing a state 
of equality between the sexes more nearly obtains among the Muham- 
madans than among the Hindus, this would appear to indicate that 
if disparity of ages be an effective cause there must be some other 
force in operation which depresses the Hindu proportion of females 
to males in towns and villages, and yet allows the Muhammadans 
with greater disparity of ages to have a much more equal proportion 
everywhere. Infanticide or ill-treatment of females practised at the 
present time, with a hereditary tendency developed by their practice 
in bygone times, would serve to explain the results. Muhammadans, 
having all of them a good deal of Hindu blood in their veins, if 
not wholly Hindus, would not escape the taint of these vices or of 
their accumulated effects if they be not now practised ; but the 
TCSults would be very much diminished, and great disparity between 
different castes, which intermarry only amongst themselves and 
preserve their own habits and usages, would be matter of no astonish- 
ment.” 

86. ” With regard to a hereditary tendency to produce males, 
I consider that the conditions necessary to establish it are still in 
existence to some extent. There is no doubt that infanticide, if 
not general, still exists. We have a police post established at 
Keorak* for its prevention, and there are good reasons for suspect, 
in g three more villages to be guilty of the practice. The persistent 
difference between towns and villages, although the towns are to 
a large extent inhabited by an agricultural population in no respect 
different from that of the villages, the more favourable proportion 
for Muhammadans generally, even with disparity of years against 
them, . especially when eompared with those of the same caste who 
are atiU Hindus, lead to the conclusion that infanticide still pre- 
vaila aimong the aflricttltural population to a much larger extent 
than nould have been imagined. There are strong motives for 
getting rid of a super-abundant family of daughters. Although 
in most castes a price can be got for a bride, still, where the price 
is highest, the up-bringing of daughters must bo a considerable loss, 
looking at the matter as one of pure profit and loss ; and to men 
of respectability, who wish to marry their daughters in accordance 
with the prevailing customs, a large family of daughters is univer- 
sally declared to be a ruinous misfortune. 

87. “It is admitted on all hands that there is a difference 
hetowean -thehreatment qf male and female children, but it is not 
adndi^d th^ this difference is of a character to cause the destrnc- 
titm of the latter. The total effect, however, of a prevailing 
fqelhtg ;more favourable to males than females may not be incou- 


^iMjiAters have probably iroproved at Keorak, which is a large Gnjar village. 
A pf ix^e and female children, recently taken nnexpectedly by^tho 

ilepnty Commissioner, did not disclose any suspicions di85)arity in the proportions 
of the sexes. ^!he late Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Dmmmond, snspooted that 
ittfuatieidswaa {Kaetised in the Rajput estate of Pharal, and I have beard it 
asserted that it exists in the great iat-viiiage of Chika, — 
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sideraHe even if it does not go the length of criminality. It i^ ^ 
however, sufficient for the purpose of establishing a hereditary r 
male- producing tendency if female infanticide prevailed in fonner-.:^^ 
ages, and of this I suppose there is no doubt whatever. 

88 . “ We know of course that there is no polyandry * here, 
and that polygamy does prevail to a very slight extent. This is 
not the conclusion, however, that we should arrive at from the 
returns. From them we learn that there are in the district 2,574 ;|- 
more married males than married females, although we should 
have had a slight excess of females to be accounted for by poly- jj 
gamy. I am somewhat at a loss for an explanation of this result. *; 

I believe it may be due to the fact that we had a native regiment ? 
passing through, which contained 698 males, many of whom may | 
have been married ; and that there may be a good many Govern- ; 
ment servants, Police and others, residing in the district who have ^ 
their wives elsewhere. The people of the district are of a stay-at- 
home character, and do not like going on service elsewhere. I $ 
was impressed by this feature while trying to get men for service | 
with the troops during the war in Afghanistan. Consequently 5 
the deficiency of married females, due to residents of other districts 
being temporarily settled here, would not be compensated by natives ? 
of this district temporarily residing elsewhere, and leaving their '? 
wives behind them. I observe that there is a larger percentage of 
married females in the towns of Panipat and Kaithal than any- j 
where else. A good many people in both these towns are educated 5, 
and employed on service elsewhere. They may have left their 
wives behind them ; this is the probable explanation. i 

89. “ The percentage of widows to the whole of the females | 

is in each case considerably larger in the towns than in the villages, 
and the number of widowers varies from about a half to something 
short of a third of the number of widows in different places, 
These differences are to be explained by the restrictions on widow 
marriage. Banias, Brahmans, and other high castes who forbid 
widow marriage prevail in the towns and keep up the percentage \ 
of widows. The Rajputs also forbid widow marriage and they f 
keep up the percentage wherever they prevail. There are very 
few in the villages of Panipat talisil, and there the number of ^ 
widows is smallest, viz., 15-51 per cent. ; Kaithal, where they are 

not very numerous, follows with 15-71 ; and Kamal villages^ ” 

where they are very numerous, is highest with 17 99. The per- f 

centages in Panipat, Kaithal, and Karnal to-wns are 17-38, 18-74 / 

and 22-73 respectively. The small percentage of widows in Pani- | 

pat -villages partly accounts for a larger percentage of married f 

males and females than anywhere else. % 

90. “ To sum up, the Saraogis marry earlier than the i 
members of any other religion. The Hindus come after them in J- 
this respect, then the Muhammadans, and the Sikhs marry latest 

of all. Notwithstanding we find that the average disparity of »■ 
ages between husband and -wife, which is about 4| years for 'J 
Hindus, is nearly a year more for Muhammadans. Although f. 
polygamy exists to a small extent, there is found to bo an excess ^ 

4 

* Possibly an exception mast be made in the case of (ome of the oatlying. 4! 
Powadh villages near the Ludhiana district. — J.hLD. , t 
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of married men over married women, which is attributable to the 
stay-at-home character of the population, which prevents married 
males going on service elsewhere leaving their mves behind ; while 
males from other districts come here without their wives. Dispari- 
ties are observed in difiereut localities as to the pei-centage of 
widows and widowers, which depend on the usages of the popu- 
lation in those places as to the marriage of widows. The usual 
disproportion between the sexes is observed. The males are in the 
proportion of 53'99 to 46‘0l females. The disproportion is larger 
in the towns than in the villages, and larger among the Muham- 
madans as a whole than among the Hindus. The Hindu agricul- 
tural population shows most unfavourably. With a few trivial 
exceptions, the high caste Muhammadans show best, and the 
Mahajan caste is on an equality with them. The disproportion 
may be due partly to climate and partly to disparity of ages 
between the sexes, but these cannot be the only causes, as the 
disparity is less in the case of Muhammadans who show a larger 
proportion of males, and these causes do not account for the 
differences shown by different castes. It is necessary to postulate 
some other cause. An inherited tendency to produce males caused 
by female infanticide practised in the past, if not also in the 
present, and by female ill-treatment still prevailing, would satis- 
factorily account for all the phenomena.” 

91. Table No. XII shows the 
number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, 
and lepers in the district in each re- 
ligion. The proportions per 10,000 
of either sex for each of these infirmi* 
ties are shown in the margin. Tables 
Nos. XIV to XVII of the Census Re- 
port for 1881 give further details of the age and religion of the infirm. 

92. The figures given below show the composition of the 
Christian population, and the respective numbers who returned 
their birth place and their language as European. They are taken 
from tables Nos. IIIA, IX and XI of the Census Report for 1881 : — 


Details. 

Male. 

Females. 

Persons. 

o 3 o 

Europeans and Americans... 

20 

16 

36 


Eurasians ... ... ... ... 

... 

1 

1 

9 ‘C d 

Native Chriatiaus 

24 

24 

48 






g. 

Total Christiana 

44 

41 

{ 86 

P 

I 

Engiish ... ... 

21 

17 

88 

S‘ 

Other European languages 

... 

... 

... 

•3. 

Total European languages 

21 

17 

38 


British Isles 

12 

6 

18 

•d S 

Other European countries 

... 





1 



n 

Total Enropesn countries 

12 

6 

i 18 


Infirmity. 

Males, 

Females. 

Insane .. 

6 

3 

Blind 

66 

81 

Deaf and dtunb 

5 

$ 

Isepers 

f 
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CUiapter in, fi. 
Social Iiife. 

European and Enra- 
siau population. 


But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed ? 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrust* 
worthy ; and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians •' 
returned themselves as Europeans. f 


SECTION B.-SOCIAL LIFE. 

The homestead and 93.* When a new village is founded, the first thing done is | 
the homes. to dig out tanks to hold rain-water for the cattle, washing, &c.' * 
The village is then built on the spoil ; and, as in course of time old “i 
houses fall down and new ones are built, the village is raised ' high $ 
above the surrounding plain ; in some of the old Nardak villages as* | 
much as 150 or 200 feet. The space immediately around the vil-’^ 
lage is called gora ; and here the cattle stand to be milked, weavers. 
train their warp, fuel is stacked, dung-hills made, ropes twist* 
ed, sugar presses erected, and all the operations conducted for whiclj^ x 
free space is necessary. The village is generally surrounded by' | 
a mud- wall and ditch as a protection against thieves, and is entered^ } 
by gates, often of brick, and containing side-rooms in which thtt \ 
gossips sit when it grow's hot under the huge bar tree or piped’ 
which generally stands just outside. Main streets {gali) run | 
right through from one gate to another ; and in Rajput and other' 'i-, 
villages where the women are strictly secluded, numerous blind .;? 
alleys (bagar) lead from them, each being occupied by the houses. 
of near relations. In other villages the alleys run right through.. 
The proprietors, Banias, and Brahmans, live in the centre j the'; ' 
menijjs on the outskirts of the village. The houses are usually t 
of adobe, except in the Nardak and Naili circles and in the old® | 
villages where brick is common ; the change bearing patent; f 
evidence to the tranquility which we have substituted for anarchy.' •* 
At two or three commanding positions are common houses (paroy,, *•; 
chopal, and in Eaithal chopar, hathai) belonging to the wards, ; 
of the village. In Eaithal these buildings are often imposing f 
structures. There will also be a few haithaJes or sheds for gossip- i" 
ing in, and many cattle pens scattered about the village. Z 

Entering the street door of a private house you pass into the ; 
outer room or ddhliz, beyond which you must not go without per- 
mission, and where your friend will eome and talk. It is oftan .. 
partly occupied by some calves. Beyond this is the yard {chauk J 
or u«paw), separated from the streets by a wall, and in which the 1 
cattle are tied up in cattle sheds (tara), and the women sit and f 
spin. Round this are the houses occupied by the various housed \ 
holds of the family. In front of e^ch is a room with the sde' J 
towards the yard open {dalan or tamsal) which is the family % 
living-room. On either side of this will be a sidari or store-room ? 
and a chaira or cooking place, which is kept scrupulously cles ip, J 
with its chhula or hearth, Wt sometimes part of the ehauh is 
roofed in, and the cooking is then done there in the hot weath ® } j 

— — 

• Paraa. 93 to 95 arc taken from Mr. lbbetion*s Settlement Keport. X havs ..I 
TWyte Aa ftlUfcintt B la tbB fcaxt and anma -** - 
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there is often an inner room beyond called ohri or dohari if 
with two doors, and Icota or kotri if with one only. Upstairs is 
the chauhara, where the husband and wife sleep ; while the girls 
and children sleep downstairs, and the boys in the chopal, the 
dahliz, or the cattlesheds.^ 

There will be some receptacles for grain (kothi or chaursia) ® 
made of rings of adobe built up into a cylinder. This has a small 
hole in the bottom, out of which the grain runs, and keeps always 
full a small receptacle {aina) open in front, from which it is 
taken as wanted. There will be some ovens {bharala, hara) for 
warming milk ; there will be recesses in the wall to act as shelves 
{pendi),^ one or two swinging trays or rope rings for water 
vessels; some nets (jali) for carrying hhusa; a few bedsteads 
[manja, khat) made of wooden frames covered with netted string ; 
a few small stools {pira, pida, khatola) of identical construction ; 
a few small low wooden tables {patra) ; and some large baskets to 
store clothes in (pitar). There will be some small shallow baskets 
(dalri) for bread and grain 5 and some narrow-mouthed ones [bijri) 
to keep small articles in. One should be able to tell the number 
of married women in the house by the number of handmills {chakkt). 

The Hindu'’s utensils are made of brass, and perhaps a few of 
bell-metal {kanai) ; the Muhammadan substitutes copper for brass, 
which he does not use. 

The earthen vessels used by Hindus are usually ornamented 
with black stripes {chitan) ; but Musalmans will not eat from 
vessels so marked, because the ghara full of water given to 
a Brahman (mansna) on Ekddshi after religious ceremonies by 
Hindus must be striped, and therefore the markings are supposed 
to be speeialljr Hindu. Of course the metal vessels are expensive ; 
but the remaming furniture of an ordinary village house costs very 
little. The string of the bedsteads is made at home ; while the 
carpenter makes the furniture, and the potter supplies the earthen 
vessels M'part of their service*. 

94f. The day of twenty -four hours is divided into eight pahrs 
or watches, four of day counting from dawn, and four of night. 
Each pahr is divided into eight gharis. The dawn is called pili- 
phati, the early morning tarka, the evening sanj. The daily life 
of the ordinary able-bodied villager is one of almost unremitting 
toil. He rises before dawn, eats a little stale bread, gets out his 
buIlockB, goes to the fields, and begins work at once. About 8 


fl) A man whose son is married often Bnrrenders the chmibara to him, 
and Bleeps himSelf in the chopal or in an ontbnilding, even thongh bis own wife 
is Btm alive. 

(2) Mie feotfti is sometimes square with a wooden door, and is thennsed 
fqr storing clothes. A small Icothi for grain is called a kuthla or (in the 
“Jcmgai des ") patvla. 

(S) A wooden shelf for clothes, etc., reached hy e ladder is called tand and 
aq earthen ledge (tandi) a foot high, with apertnres for the vessels of 
pottery, sometimes rnns-along the foot of the wall. 

(4) For a list of brass and earthen vessels in daily ase see Ur. Xbbetson’s 
Bettlemest fieport, partb.'SOl-SOB. 
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o’clock his wife or a child will bring him a damper,* often stal^,^ 
and a bowl of butter-milk or milk and water {lassi pakki 
kachchi) . At noon he has a hearty meal of fresh damper and a littl«| 
pulse boiled with spices {dal), or some boiled vegetable (sap) ; 
in the cold weather this is brought to him in the field ; in the hok 
weather he goes home for it, and does not begin work agaip till 
p. M. In the evening he comes home, and after feeding his cattlft. 
eats his dinner, the grand meal of liie day. His wife will 
pearled some jotcar and soaked it in the sun till it has swelled (khat^ 
ana) and then boiled it in milk (rahri) ; or she will have dry-boilel 
some whole grain and pulse mixed {khichri), or made a porri%e o0' 
coarsely ground grain {dalia), or boiled up glutinous rice into^ ^ 
pink Ttinsfi (chawal), or made a rice-milk of it {khir). There wil^ 
be a little pease pudding {dal) , or the pulse will be boiled wit^ 
butter-milk and spices (Jholi, kadhi) and some pickles {achar) o'.,^ 
rough chatni, or some vegetable boiled with salt and ghi a^ 
a relish. After his meal he goes out for a smoke and a chat to th^ 
chopal, or under the bar tree outside the village. 

The grain generally used in the hot weather is a mixture 
wheat, barley, and gram,® or any two of them, generally growi|*;| 
ready mixed : in the cold weather, jowar and maize‘. Unmixed 
wheat is seldom eaten, as it is too valuable. The vegetables used^% 
are the green pods of the lobia (Dolichos senensis), the fruit of 
eggplant or Bangan (solonum melongena), and of the bhindi (Abel* ^ 
moschus esculentus), and of many pumpkins {kaddu), gourd^,; 
(/ia/iri), watermelons (farhwz) and sweetmelons (/iAarfeitza), and thji'f 
leaves of all the brassicas, of the cockscomb or chaulai (Amaranthi^, ) 
polygonus), methi (Trigonellafenugoecum), of the small pulses, an^): 
the roots of earrots {gajar). Wild plants so used have been meh^^ j 
tioned in Chapter I. The spices and pickles are too numerous an4j 1 
unimportant to detail. A hearty young man in full work will eatf ® 
daily from 1 to 1^ sers of grain, one-eighth of a ser of pulse, and,- 
two sers or more of butter-milk besides vegetables, &c. Tlw^ •' 
richer Muhamadans occasionally eat goat’s flesh ; but this is excep- ,, 
tional ; but the Hindu does not touch meat, while to the ordinary ; 
peasant of either religion, animal food other than milk and ghi is 
quite beyond his means. 

The women of the family have all the grinding, cooking,; , 
cleaning the house, and spinning to do ; among the Brahmans and;, i 
Bajputs they are strictly confin^ to the wall of the eourt-yardy/ 
where they cook, spin, clean cotton, grind flour, husk rice, and 8<^< 

(1) This is perhaps the best word for the bread cake of the country, thon^„' 5 ' 

it is far inferior to a well-made damper. The 8 o’clock meal is omitted iifii 
Kaithal, but a zamijidar would think badly of his fare if he did not get butter* ^ 
Ttiillr with his noonday and evening meals. „ ^ 

(2) Usually made of the tops of gram leaves or of the young flowering shooui.'; 

of tirsam plucked before the flowers open. It is sometimes mixed with fine ground 'I 
gram (besan) or barley flour. „ 

(3) In Kaithal khichri is a porridge of boiled hajra and dal, and is eaten > 

butter-milk. Gram is rarely used alone as it is heating. 

(1) In Kaithal maize is not used except in the Fowadh, ^ 
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on. Among the Tagas and Gujars they go to the well for water Cha pter III, B. 

and take the dinner to the field, and often pick cotton and safflower. Social Ijife. 

Among the Jats and Eors they also weed, and do other hard field- 

work. They all sit much about in the alleys spinning and gossip- 

ing, often very much undres,sed : and though their life is a hard 

one, it is, to judge from appearances, by no means an unhappy one. 

The boys, as soon as old enough, are taken from the gutter and sent 
to tend the cattle ; and from that time they are gradually initiated 
into the labour of their lot. At evening they play noisily about j 
a sort of rounders, tipcat, hide-and-seek, and prisoners’ base, being 
favourite games. The life is a terribly dull one. The periodical 
fair or mela and the occasional wedding form its chief relief, to- 
gether with the months of sugar-pressing, when everybody goes 
about with a yard of cane in his mouth, and a deal of gossiping (as 
well as a deal of hard work) is done at the press. But the toil is 
unremitting ; and when we think what a mud hovel in a crowded 
village innocent of sanitation mu.st be in J uly and August, we can 
only wonder at the marvellous patience and contentment of the 
villagers. 

95. The men wear a made turban {pagri or pagh) or a strip Clothes, 
of cloth {dopatta) wound round the head ; a short under-coat 
buttoning up the front (kurta) ; or else an overcoat {angarkha if 
long, mirzai or kamri if short) fastening with a flap at the side ; 
and a loin-cloth {dhoti if broad and full, arhand if scanty, langar 
if still more scanty) , or a waist string {tagri, or if of silk, pat) 
with a small cloth {langoti), between the legs. The kurta is new- 
fa,shioned and is not graceful. A single wrap {rhudar) in the hot 
weather and a double wrap {dohar) or a guilt (rizai) in cold, and 
a pair of shoes (patan) complete the toilet. Trousers {suthan) are 
only worn on occasions of ceremony ; a handkerchief (agoncha) is 
occasionally used. Hindus and Musalmans are distinguished by 

the '■ ■■Tier opening to the right and of the latter 

to til' '1 . I ■ ' sometimes wear their loin-cloth not passed 

between their legs {tehmad) ; but they usually adopt the Hindu 
fashion, though they preserve their own name for the garment. 

The Jats of the south and west on occasions of state often wear 
turbans of portentous size, especially the Dehia and Dalai Jats. 

Ghatwal Jats and Banias generally wear them red ; and religious 
devotees of a yellow ochre colour. The other clothes are either 
white or made of prints ; never whole coloured. 

The married women wear a bodice to support the breasts 

or angia) ; married or single they wear a small coat down 
to ffie hips (kurti) buttoning to the right ; a petticoat [ghagri, 
lenga) or drawers {paijama), and a wrap {orhna). Tcdi and 
kumhar women wear the coat and petticoat in one piece like a 
gown {tilak) . The coat is often not worn ; but a Rajput woman 
always wears it, though she sometimes omits the bodice. Musal- 
man women generally wear drawers (suthan), and Hindu w’omen 
petticoats. So again Musalman w’omen wear blue (indigo) coats 
and wraps without admixture of red or yellow ; while a Hindu 
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woman wears red clothes as a rule, and will not wear a blue coat : 
or wrap at all ; while her petticoat, if blue, must be spotted or em* ; 
broidered with red or yellow. But all Rajput women, unless very > 
old, wear dravers, red or blue according to religion : on the other ! 
hand, Musalman Gujar women wear petticoats after consummation ' 
of marriage and till they grow old, and Hindu Gujar women wear 
the petticoat, spotted white or red, never wholly red. The whole red 
petticoat is called daman-, and the Gujar blue petticoat, with or with- 
out spots, takri a petticoat or WTap spotted with red spots is called 
thelcma, from thekna to spot. Only prostitutes wear wholly white 
clothing. Children go naked till 4 or 5 years old ; sometimes boys 
wear a langoti, and girls a triangular piece of cloth called tania, 
A girl then wears a petticoat or drawers,^ and a boy a langoti and 
tagri, and sometimes a jhvgla or shirt. A girl cannot wear an mngi - 
until she is married and lives with her husband. The everyday 
clothes are always made from the village-made cloth, which, though | 
rougher, is much stronger than English. Prints are largely ) 
brought into holiday use. The ordinary dyes are indigo for blue 
and safflower for red and yellow. A complete suit of female clothes > 
is called til or tial ; of male clothes, jora. 

A woman’s social standing is greatly determined by hep " 
ornaments ; and the women, when talking to an English lady, will 
often condole with her on her husband’s stinginess in not supplying 
her better. Till marriage a girl may wear a silver nose-ring and 
silver wristlets. These are replaced on marriage by a small gold 
nose-ring and glass bracelets. When she goes to live with her hus- 
band she replaces the former by a larger ornament also of gold^ 
The glass bracelets and the nose-ring form her “ sohag,” and ‘ 
“sohagan” therefore means a woman whose husband is alive. A ; 
widow breaks her bracelets, and throws the pieces and her nose-ring 
on her husband’s corpse, and they are wrapped up with it in the ’ 
shroud. Armlets and bracelets and anklets, being solid and not easy 
to get off, are always worn ; other ornaments only on state oeea- , ' 
sions, such as fairs and the like. The ordinary investment for spartf * 
capital is to buy jewels for one’s wife, as the money can always be , 
realized on occasion. The custom of tattooing {khinna, godna) is ' 
common, except among the Rajputs and Brahmans. Only women 
do it ; and they tattoo the chin, the inside of the forearm, the out-' . 
side of the upper arm, the sides of the waist, ihe calf of the leg. 
dhe Gujars do not tattoo the arm. ]Hen and prostitutes have small' - 
holes drilled in their front teeth, and gold let in {channp).^ S 

96. The ceremonies connected with births, betrothals, mar-, ^ 
riages, and deaths need not be detailed. A full description of them: -- 
will be found in paras. 316-335 of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlemenfc 

( 1 ) In Kaithal little girla often vrear loose drawers (charni or tanhi) afc - 
about eight years of age they are promoted to paijamas (suthan or tileivar); a«' * 
soon as she is married a girl is put into petticoats, unless the marriage has taken" i 
place at a very early ^ ’ 

numerous ornaments worn by men and woman see Mrl" " 
Ibbetaons Settlemeat Report, paras. 313-31^, ' 
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Jats marry at about 5 or 7 years old, Rors and Gujars at 12 
or H, Rajputs at 15, 16, and even a good deal later. As a matter 
of fact there is no fixed age for marriage. A Hindu may not marry 
his foster-mother’s daughter, but he can marry any other relation 
of his foster-mother who is not within the prohibited degrees*. A 
sister of the first wife may be married or any relation in the same 
degree but not one above or below. A Hindu may go through the 
phera with any number of virgins, but a second wife is seldom 
taken unless the first is childless. 

After the wedding the marriage procession [burat) proceeds to 
the house of the boy’s father, where the girl wife remains for a day 
or two. 

The consummation takes place after the return of the girl 
to her husband’s house, called challa or muklawa. This takes 
place when the girl is pubert ; but must be in either the 3rd, 
5th, 7th, 9th, or 11th year after the wedding. Among Rajputs, 
who usually marry late, there is no mukla-wa, and the woman 
goes to live with her husband immediately after marriage. 

Among Musalmans there is no phera, the nikah or Musalman 
marriage ceremony being substituted for it, which the Jcazi 
reads in presence of witnesses. Envoys (vakils) go into the 
girl’s house to take her consent, and come out and announce it, 
the boy consents himself three times, and the ceremony is com- 
plete. But among converts to Islam, at any rate, the other 
customs and ceremonies are almost exactly the same. 

When once the ceremonial goings and comings are over 
the wife may never return to her father’s house except with his 
special leave j and if he sends for her, he has to give her a fresh 
dower. .The village into which his daughter is married is 
utterly tabooed for the father, and her elder brother, and all 
near elder relations. They may not go to it, or even drink water 
from a well in that village ; for it is shameful to take anything 
from one’s daughter or her belongings. On the other hand, 
the father is continually giviilg things to his daughter and her 
husband as long as he lives. Even the more distant elder rela- 
tions will not eat or drink from the house into which the girl is 
married, though they do not taboo the whole village. The boy’s 
father can go to the girl’s village by leave of her father, but 
not without. 

97. A man may marry as often as he pleases. If he 
marries again on the death of his wife, he is called daheju. The 
ceremonies are exactly the same for a man’s different marriages. 
But Under no circumstances can a woman perform the phera 
twice in her life. Thus, among the Rajputs, Brahmans, and 
Tagas, who do not allow karewa, a widow cannot under any 
circumstances re-marry. But among other castes a remarriage 
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is allowed under the above name. It is, in its essence, i 
the Jewish Levirate ; that is to say, on the death of a man his 
younger brother has first claim to the widow, then his elder 
brother, and after them other relations in the same degree j 
though karewa cannot be performed while the girl is a minor, ■$, 
and her consent is necessary. But it has been extended so that 
a man may marry a widow whom he could not have married as t 
a virgin, the only restriction being that she is not of his own £ 
got. Thus a Gujar may marry a Jat or Eor widow. Neither 5 
marriage nor adoption, nor any other ceremony, can change i 
the clan of a man or woman ; • that being, under all circum- i 
stances, the clan of the original father. Even women of ^ 
menial castes can be so married ; but the woman is then 4 
called heri hui, though it is still a real marriage. The marriage r'' 
must not take place within a year of the husband’s death. ■% 
It is effected by the man throwing a red wrap over the woman’s | 
head and putting wristlets {chura) on her arm in presence of * 
male and female members of the brotherhood. 

■ 

98. Table No. VIII® shows the numbers who speak each I 
of the principal languages current in the district separately for | 
each tahsil and for the whole district. More detailed informa- r’*, 


tion will be found in Table j 
No. IX of the Census Re- 
port for 1881, while in £- 
Chapter Y of the same re- 
port the several languages . > 
are briefly discussed. The’ 3’ 
figures in the margin give 
the distribution of every 10,000 of the population by language, 
omitting small figures. 3 


Langonge. 

Proportion per 
10,000 of popula- 
tion. 

Htndustaai 

0,568 

B.gri 

3 

Panjabi 

4‘:6 

Ail lo'lian langtinges .• .. 

0,999 

Nou-IiiJian, languages .. 

1 


The language of the district is Hindi, with a small admix- | 
ture of Panjabi words, especially in the northern portion. The | 
dialect varies slightly from north to south ; and especially the' 'j 
J ats of the southern border use many words not used in the I 
rest of the district, with a pronunciation and accent quite pecu-, j 
liar to them. Panjabi is spoken in the villages scattered-, | 
through the Patiala territory. The small Purbia-speaking | 
population is mostly found in the town of Kamal and owes its,* ' 
origin to followers of troops coming from the east, which wereif 
stationed in Karnal when it was a cantonment 40 years ago. 4 
The Marwaris are mostly the Bohra traders, who have invadea J' 
this district of late years. The Bengalis are Government ser- 'S 

^ M I ■ -4g | 

(1) The Jat3 and Rore of Indri informed me, when attesting their 

that even these ceremonies were dispensed with when the woman waa^not 
widow of a member of her new husband’s family, in other cases the widow' WsJr**., 
merely taken to the house, or in other words co-habitation with a widow 
tuted a kareu-a marriaf^o. Children of karewa marriages inherit eqnaUr 
thoan by phera marriages. — J.M D. ' - j- 

(2) This appltes to the district aa it was constituted in 1881. Hindi wai 
recognized as a distinct language at the Census of 1881, 
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vants or their families, and the Bagri-speakers are poor people 
who have been driven from time to time in this direction by 
famine, and their descendants. 

99. Table No. XIII* gives statistics of education as ascer- 
tained at the Census of 1881 for each religion and for the total 

population of each tahsil. 
Tlie figures for female 
education are probably 
very imperfect indeed. 
The figures in the mar- 
gin show the number 
educated among every 
10,000 of each sox ac- 
cording to the Census 
returns. Statistics re- 
garding the attendance at Government and aided schools will 
be found in Table No. XXXVII. 

The distribution of the scholars at these schools by religion 

and the occupations of their 
fathers, as it stood in 1881-82, is 
shown in the margin. 

The villagers are, as a mass, 
utterly uneducated. A consider- 
able number of the headmen can 
read and write Mahajani, or Hindi 
as they call it, to some extent; 
but many of them do not know 
even that, andprobably not a score 
of them can write the Persian character. Outside the ranks of 
the headmen the people are almost wholly illiterate. It is very 
diflalcult for a villager to send his boy to school unless there is 
one in or quite close to his village ; and even when this is the 
case they object to sending their sons to school, because, they 
say, it renders them discontented with, and unfits them for 
their position. The Persian, especially, they object to. 

100. It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of 

the wealth of the com- 
mercial and industrial 
classes. The figures 
in the margin show the 
working of the income- 
tax from 1869-70 to 
1871-72, and Table No. 
XXXIV gives statistics 
for the licence tax for 
each of the year during 
which it was in force. 
The distribution of 



Assevsment, 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

Clml 

f Knmber taxed . • 

596 

r>S4 

201 

t Amouat of tax . . 

5,8d4 

10,803 

1,729 

OUsall 

I Number taxed .. 

74 

195 

75 

f Amount of tax . . 

1,440 

5,265 

946 

OlUBllI 

( Number taxed 

26 

60 

29 

t Amount of toz .. 

1,244 


947 

mwiv 

( Number taxed 

6 

10 

6 

(Amount of tax .. 

3,991 

538 

1,716 


1 Number taxed .. 


30 


( Amount of tax .. 


2,858 



1 Number taxed .. 

601 

819 

310 


* ( Amount of tax . . 

10,909 

31,801 

5,338 


Details, 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Europeans and Eurasians « . 
Native Christians 

Hindus 

Mnsalmana 

Sikhs .. 

Others 

923 

G66 

16 


Children of (^cuUurista . . 

„ of non-agriculturists . . 

1,042 

563 




Education. 

Rural 

population. 

Total 

population. 

§ 1 

Under Instruction 

48 

61 


Can read and write . . 

322 

394 

a ( 








& 1 




i J 

Under instruction •• 

0*3 

2-2 

1 ) 

Can read and write . . 

1-5 

2*1 
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licenses granted and fees collected from 1880-81 to 1885-86 
between towns of over and villages of under 5,000 souls, is 
shown below : — 


Detail^ 

1880-81. 

1881-82, j 

1 1882-83. 

1 1883-84. 1 

1 1584-85, 1 ISSJ-86. 

Xo of 
licences. 

Amount 
of fees. 

*0 £ 

B 

O 0> 

' Si 

B'S 1 

1 

^ m 

O ot 

. a 

O 

1"! 

1 *.1 EO 1 
log 

' d “ 

^ 1 

1 ’ 

1 « -r i 

1 

<!•£ 1 

SH UO 

1 

O 0) 1 

1 

Amount 
of fees. 

' ^ * 

. a 

u 

Towns 

Villages 

I 1 

168] 
1 586 

774 

1 

2,5701 

8,020 

194 

6dl 

K.Odo 

8,6'>o] 

187 

624 

2,095 
' 7,630 

193' 

6.^1 

.3,070| 

7,630i 

i 

m 

632 

s.oesj 

7,570 

1 

192 

621 

2,999 

7,460 

Total 1 

10,5d0 

885 

11,760 

8Il| 

10,625 

824 

10,700 

826| 

10,635 

813 

10,450 


' The receipts from income tax exclusive of deductions from 
the salaries of Government officials have been : — 


Year. 


1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 


Collection. 

Es. 

18,606 

22,754 

28,702 

40,079 


But the numbers affected by these taxes are small. It may- 
be said generally that a very large proportion of the artisans in 
the towns are extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages 
are scarcely less dependent upon the nature of the harvest than 
are the agriculturists themselves, their fees often taking the 
form of a fi.xed share of the produce while even where this is not 
the case, the demand for their products necessarily varies with 
the prosperity of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers 
should be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from the' 
hides of the cattle which die in a year of drought. The circum- 
stances of the agricultural classes are discussed below in section 
E. of this chapter. 


Ch'aractor and dia. 
position of the 
people. 


101. The character and disposition of the people is thus 
described by Mr. Ibbetson : — 

“ I have a great liking for the ordinary -villager. His lifer is one 
of monotonous toil under very depressing circnmatances. He grum- 
bles much, but only as a farmer is bound to do ; and he is marvel- 
lously patient, cheery, and contented on the whole. He is ofteii 
exceedingly intelligent considering his opportunities, he is hospitablo 
in the extreme, and he loves a joke when the point is broad enough- 
for him to see. His wants are easily satisfied ; he has formulated 
them thus : — 


“ Pas change hail dehh, wa das man herri ; 
“ Hatk hisabi nya, u-a sak sir jeori ; 

“ Bhuri hhains ka diidh, wa rabar gholna ; 
“ Itna de kariar ; to hohr na holna.” 
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“ Let me see ten good oxen and ten maunds of mixed grain, the 
milk of a grey bufialo and some sugar to stir into it, a fair assessment 
demanded after the harvest. God give me so much, and I won’t say 
another woi’d. 

“ I will even say that according to his standard he is moral, 
though his standard is not ours. The villager looks at the end, 
and not at the means. If he honestly thinks that his friend is in the 
right in his claim, a respectable man will tell any number of circum- 
stantial lies to produce the same impression on the mind of the 
Judge. But if he thinks him in the wrong, he will not bear evidence 
either for or against him ; he will say that he knows nothing about 
the matter. And when formally confronted by the whole brother- 
hood, a villager will rarely persist in a claim which he knows to be 
false. Of the good faith that governs the muss of the people in their 
dealings with one another, it would, I believe, be difficult to speak 
too highly, specially between members of the same community. Of 
their sexual morality, I can say nothing. If scandahs are common, 
we hear but little of them, for they are carefully hushed up. My 
impression is that the village life is infinitely more pure in this 
respect than that of an English agricutural village ; partly, no doubt, 
because of tbe early marriages which are customary. 


Chapter III, B. 

Social Life. 

Charaeter and dia> 
position of the 
people. 


“ The loyalty of the people in the tract is, I think, beyond sus- 
picion. They remember the horrors of the days of anarchy which 
preceded our rule too vividly to be anything else. Two points in 
our administration, however, are especially complained of by them. 
They complain bitterly of Native Judges and say that, since 
their authority has been extended, andher hone laga, it has begun to 
grow dark. And they object to our disregard of persons, and to our 
practical denial of all authority to the village elders. They say that 
a headman nowadays cannot box tbe ears of an impertinent village 
menial without running the risk of being fined by the Magistrate ; 
and I think it can hardly be denied that, in many respects, our 
refusal to recognise the village as a responsible unit is a mistake ; 
while, where we do partly enforce the system of joint responsibility, 
we wholly deny to the people the privilege of joint government.” 


Tables Nos. XL, XLI, and XLII give statistics of crime ; 
while Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and 
narcotic stimulants. 


(1) Immoral relations between nnmarried persons of tbe same tribe and 
got probably rarely oeenr, because they involve incest, marriage between snch 
persons being unlawful. The late Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Drnmmond, baa 
pointed out to me tbe marked effect which this has in upholding tbe village 
morality. — 3. M. D. 

(2) Hindustani hakim is certainly a “ name of scorn” in Kamal. In the 
early days of onr role the people probably suffered from the importation of N. 
W. B. officiaU. At the same time I have heard them talk in the highest terms 
of kwo n^ive ofboials, who have served recently among them. In Sikh times the 
hakim was often a village tyrant, and our own revenue administration after 
annexation was harsh, and I doubt whether Karnal people instinctively trust the 
hakim of any nationality. Witness the local proverb Hakim ke agari ko aur ghore 
ke pichkari ko likarna nahin chhahiye, which means * Avoid the face of a hakim and 
the heels of a horse.’— M. O. 
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CbiC^ter III, C. 
Beligious Iiife. 


SECTION C— RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


102. Table No. VII‘ stows tte numbers in each tahsU 


General statistics whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained 


. 4 ., 


distribatioa 

celigioKLS. 


of 


in the Census of 1881, and Table No. XLIIIi gives similar 
figures for towns. Tables Nos. Ill, IIIA, IIIB of the Report 
of that Census give further details on the subject. The distri- 
bution of every 10,000 


Religions. 

Rural 

popalation. 

Urban 

population. 

Total 

population. 

Hiudoa 

7,602 

6,096 

7,286 

Sikh. 

142 

3S 

130 

Jains 

65 

102 

75 

Musalman ... 

2,190 

4,718 

2,508 

Christian 

1 

6 

I 


of the population by 
religions is shown in : » 
the margin. The \ 
limitations subject to > 
which these figures % 
must be taken, and i 
especially the rule 


followed in the classi- 


Sect. 

Rural. 

j Total 

population 

population 

Sunnis 

984 

983 

Shiahs 

121 

13-6 

Others and nuspecifled ... 

39 

3-4 


fication of Hindus, ar® -^ 
fully discussed in j' 
Part I, Chapter IV of .Si 
the Census Report, I 
The distribution of t 
every 1,000 of the % 

Musalman population f 
by sect is shown in | 
the margin. The sects 


of the Christian population are given in Table No. IIIA of the 
Census Report ; but the figures are, for reasons explained in 
Part VII, Chapter IV of the Report, so very imperfect that 
it is not worth while to reproduce them here. 


Table No. IX^ shows the religion of the major castes 
and tribes of the district, and therefore the distribution byr 
caste of the ^eat majority of the followers of each religion, 
A brief description of the great religions of the Panjab and of 
their principal sects will be found in Chapter IV of the Census 
Report. The religious practices and beliefs of the district present 
no special peculiarities ; and it would be out of place to enter 
here into any disquisition on the general question. The general 
distribution of religions by tahsils can be gathered from the 
figures of Table No. VII; and regai’ding . a ' 

whole no more detailed information as to !. ■ ■ ... s . \ 

Practically the religions of the district reduce’ themselves toi. K 
two. There are few Sikhs or Christians, and no Buddhists 
only an occasional Jain is to be seen ; the Saraogis, who havd' f 
two fine temples in Panipat, are almost confined to the towns, I 
and wholly to the Ruufu caste ; and the village commumtieff 
are, almost without exception, either Musalman or Hindu.' * 
Among Hindus are included the sweeper caste, who would: 


(1) This applies to the district as it was constituted in 1881, 
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not be recognised by Hindus proper as belonging to their Ohapte^II, C. 
religion. Beligious Ziife. 

103. The Musalmans of the district^ must be divided Musalmans. 
into two very distinct classes. The original Musalmans, such 
as Saiyids, Pathans, Knreshis, Shekha, and Mughals, are strict 
followers of Islam. In the villages a few laxities have crept 
in ; but in the main their religion and its customs are those of 
all Musalmans, and we need say no more about them. But 
the case is very different with the Musalman Bajpnts, Gujars, 
and similar converts from Hinduism. Their conversion dates, 
for the most part, from the close of the Pathan, and the early 
days of the Mughal dynasty. Many of them are said to have 
been converted by Aurangzeb, who is known in the district as 
Haurang had^-hah; and these were probably the last made, 
for the change of faith alwaj^s dates from at least eight genera- 
tions, or 200 years back, and proselytism was, of course, 
unknown under the Sikhs and Mahrattas. In some cases the 
w'hole community of a village is Musalman ; but quite as often 
one branch has abandoned, and the other retained their 
original faith, and in no case has any considerable group of 
villages embraced Islam as a whole. 

Living thus side by side with their Hindu brethren in the 
same or the next village, sharing property in the same laud, 
and forming a part of the same family with them, it is impos- 
sible that the Musalman converts should not have largely 
retained their old religious customs and ideas. In fact, till 
some 25 years ago, they were Musalmans in little but name. 

They practised circumcision, repeated the kalima, and wor- 
shipped the village deities. -But after the mutiny a great 
revival took place. Muhammadan priests travelled about 
preaching and teaching the true faith. Now almost every 
village in which Musalmans own any considerable portion has 
its mosque, often of adobe only, and all tlie grosser and open 
idolatries have been discontinued. But the local deities and 
saints still have their shrines, even in villages held only by 
Musalmans ; and are still worshipped by the majority, though 
the practice is gradually declining. The women, especially, 
are offenders in this way. A Musalman woman who had not 
offered to the small-pox goddess would feel that she had delibe- 
rately risked her child’s life. Family priests are still kept up 
as of old ; and Brahmans are still fed on the usual occasions. 

As for superstitions, as distinct from actual worship, they are 
untouched by the change of faith, and are common to Hindu 
and Musalman. 


(1) The rest of Chapter III, C, i« taken from Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement 
Beport. 1 have made a few additione, chiefly in the form of notes. — J. M.O. 
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104. The student who, intimately acquainted with ths^?- 
Hindu Pantheon as displayed in the sacred texts, should stuiWs 
the religion of the Hindus of the district, would find himsefl i 
in strangely nnfataiiiar company. It is true that all men knowi^?’' 
of Shiva and of Vishnu;^ that the peasant, when he hia;** 
nothing else to do to that degree that he yawns perforce, tak^ ; 
the name of Narayan ; and that Bhagwan is made responsiblitl 
for many things not always to his credit. But these are thi J 
lords of creation, and too high company for the villager. He- v 
recognises their supremacy ; but his daily concerns in his work* i 
a-day-world are with the host of deities whose special busi» | 
ness it is to regulate matters by which he is most nearly 
affected.* tJ 


>2 

Miaor deities. 105, These minor deities, whose cult comprises the greate© 

part of the peasant's religions ideas and acts, may be broady 
divided into four cla8.ses. First come the benevolent deitie^^ 
such as the Sun, the Jamna, Bhumia, Khwaja Khizr, and th’\ 
like. Then the malevolent deities, mostly females such as the 4 
Small-pox Sisters, Snakes, the Fairies, &c. Then the sainted'? 
dead, such as Guga, Lakhdata, and Bawa Farid ; and finally^ s 
the malevolent dead, such as Saiyids (Shahids). It is a ^ 
curious fact that most of the malevolent deities are worshipped.? 
chiefly by women, and by children while at their mother's i 
apron. Moreover, the offerings made to them are taken not | 
by Brahmans, but by impure and probable aboriginal castes* % 
and are of an impure nature, such as churmas, fowls, and the 
like. And they are seldom or never worshipped on Sunday] 
which is the proper day for benevolent Hindu deities. The f 
primaeval Aryan invaders must have inter-married, probably 
largely, with the aboriginal women ,• and it is a question 
which enquiry might profitably be directed, whether thesb f 
deities are not in many cases aboriginal deities. Even setting 
aside the theory of inter-marriage, it would be natural that tie 
new- comers, while not caring to invoke the aid of the beneficent J 
genii loci, might think it well worth while to propitiate the local 
powers of evil upon whose territory they had trespassed. In .-.c 
this Very spirit the Hindus have adopted the worship of the 
Muhammadan saints, and especially of the more malevolent 
ones. It can do no harm to worship them, while they may f 
be troublesome if not propitiated; and all these saints are.: 
commonly worshipped by Hindus and Muhammadans alike. 4 

- <7 

f 

.. 0) Brahma is never mentioned save by a Brahman : and znany of tlwi % 
TiJliigors h.irdjy know bi» name. * 

(2) In a vagae sort of way the peasant is a monotheist. The name ^ 

^ 90 his lips, and he believes tbat^^raM 

and hail, wind and storm, fulfil his word. He always refers the snoeeSB 
aimre of his crops to the will of Parame^ra, The godliogs manage the minor 
dei^rtments of the world’s affairs. — J. M. D. i 

. ^***^r^**^ some cases the Brahmans will consent to be fed in the name of » I 
deity, when they will not fake offerings made at hia shrines. And they will ia ?? 
some villages allow tbeir girls to take the offerings, for if they die in conseqneafip S- 
Jt does not matter much. Boys axe more valuable, and must not run the ri^s 
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106. There can be no doubt that the presence of Islam by 
the side of Hinduism has had considerable effect upon the latter.^ 
The Hindu villager, when ashed about his gods, will gene- 
rally wind up by saying “ after all there is but one great one,” 
and they generally give the information asked for with a half 
smile, and will often shake their finger and say it is a kachcha 
religion. Of course the existence of such a feeling is exceed- 
ingly compatible with the most scrupulous care not to neglect 
any of the usual observances ; and, whatever might be his private 
convictions or absence of conviction, a man would feel that it 
would be pre-eminently unsafe to omit the customary precau- 
tions, and be thought ill of if he did so. 

107. A peculiar sect, knoivn as Sadhs, and mostly of the 
Jat tribe, own the village of Zainpur Sadhan and half of Garhi 
Sadhan in the Indri jiargana. They are followers of the Guru 
Udho Das, who was doubtless a rofonner of the type of Kabir 
or Nanak. They worship no material object, paying no respect 
to the Jamna or Ganges. They have no temple or idol, and 
worship only the one God under the title of “ Sat,” or the “ true 
one.” They have a gurudwara in which the whole community 
meets on each day of the full moon {purnviasi), when the 
precepts of the sect are recited. Music is not allowed in their 
worship. They neither fee nor feed Brahmans, nor allow them 
to take any part in their weddings or funerals. At marriages 
the phera is presided over by a “ panch ” of respectable Sadhs. 
Following the orders of their guru, they salam to no one but 
the Supreme Being, and this peculiarity sometimes gets them 
into trouble with native officials. 

103. Temples proper are built only to Vishnu and Shiv, 
and hardly ever by the villagers, who . content themselves with 
making small shrines to the local deities.® In Kaithal there are 
monasteries at Pehowa, Dhundarheri, Ramthali, and Guhna. 

109. The most ordinary form of worship is a salutation 
made by joining the hands palm to palm, and raising 
them to the forehead [dhdk mama). A villager does this 
whenever he passes the shrine of a village deity. In one 
village the mason who built the new conmon room, threw 
in, as a thanks-offering for the completion of the work, a 
wooden Englishman who still sits on the top of the house ; 


(1) I have known a Hindu lamiardar, a Ror by tribe, when my horsa 
Vtnmbled, exclaim “Allah” ! with great devonfucss, and when naked why, ha 
explained that Allah and Rabh were one. apparently taking Rahb as an orthodox 
BindA name for the Deity. A Mnsaiman Rajput ckaudhri, when told he ahonid 
be ehoeked to look at a slab with graven images dag oat of the bed of tha 
old Ohagar, replied : — “ Why, oar fathers made them.” Religioas bigotry is still 
confiaed to the towns. — J. M. D. 

(2) These Shrinelots are asaally called thin ; the larger bailding erected ia 
hononr of Cloga Pir is always called a man, while Sultan Fir's shrine is a 
makan , — J. M. D, 
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Chap ter I II, C. though the rain has affected his complexion much for 

Beligioiis Iiife. the worse, the people always salute him on coming out of 
Modes of h' ttieip houses in the morning. There is also chichkarna, •which 
- ' consists in touching first the object to be worshipped, and then 
the forehead, with the right hand. Another form of worship is 
to scoop out a little hollow in the earth by the shrine and fling 
the soil on to a heap. This is called matti hadna, and seems very 
much analogous with the common custom of flinging stones 
on to a oairn. It is practised chiefly in honour of ancestors 
and fairies, and heaps of mud raised in this way by a shrine 
sometimes reach a height of 8 feet. The person doing this 
will often say to the god “ I will dig you a tank and perhaps 
the custom has its origin in the honour attachable to the 
maker of a tank in this thirsty land ; but it is equally possible 
that this is only a local explanation of a custom brought from 
a more stony country, and the origin of which has been for- 
gotten, for hundreds of our villagers have never seen a stone in 
their lives. 

Offerings. 110. Offerings (eharhawa) generally take the form of a 

little gram, or milk, or cooked food, or a few sweetmeats 
offered in front of the shrine in small saucers or jars, the 
remainder of the offering being given to the appropriate 
receiver. Libations are not uncommon ; and a white cock is 
sometimes killed. And in many cases Brahmans are simply 
fed in the name of the god. Offerings of cooked food may bo 
divided into two classes. To the benevolent gods or to 
ancestors, only pakki roti, that is cakes or sweets fried in ghi 
may be offered ; while to the malevolent and impure gods/ 
kachchi roti, generally consisting of churma, or stale bread 
broken up and rolled into balls with gur and ghi, is offered. 
Brahmans will not take the latter class of offerings. Vows 
(kahul) are common, the maker promising to build a shrine or 
feed so many Brahmans in the event of his having a son, or 
recovering from illness, or the hke. 

Possession, divina- til. When a villager is ill, the disease is generally 
tion, and exorcism, attributed to the influence {opri, jhapet) of a malevolent deity, 
or of a ghost {bhut} who has possessed him [lipat or chij^at or 
pilach jana) . Recourse is then had to divination to decide 
who is to be appeased, and in what manner. There is a class 
of men called hhagats or syana (literally, knowing ones) who 
exercise the gift of divination under -the inspiration of some 
deity or other, generally a snake-god or Saiyid. The power 
is apparently confined to the menial (aboriginal ?) castes, is 
often hereditary, and is rarely possessed by women ; it is shown 
by the man wagging his head and dancing ; and he generally 
builds a shrine to his familiar spirit, before which he dances. 
When he is to be consulted, which should be at night, the 
inquirer provides tobacco and music. The former is waved 
over the body of the invalid, and given to the hhagat to 
smoke, and the music plays, and a ghi lamp is lighted. 
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and tli 0 hhagat sometimes lashes himself with a whip ; 
tinder which influences the soothsayer is seized by the afflatus, 
and in a paroxysm of dancing and head wagging, states the 
name of the malignant influence, the manner in which he is to 
be propitiated and the time when the disease may be expected 
to abate. Another mode of divination is practised thus. The 
syana tvill wave wheat or jowar over the patient’s body, by 
preference on Saturday or Sunday ; he then counts out the 
grains one by one into heaps, one heap for each god 
who is likely to be at the bottom of the mischief, 
and the deity on whose heap the last grain comes is the one 
to bo appeased. The waving of the grain or tobacco over the 
patient’s body is called chhunna ; the counting the grains 
htwali. ^ 

The malignant deity is appeased by building him a new 
shrine or by offerings at the old one. Very often the grain to 
be offered is put by the head of the sufferer during the night and 
offered next day ; this is called orra. Or the patient will eat 
some and bury the rest at the sacred spot, or the offerings will 
be waved over the patient’s head (wama) before being offered ; 
or on some moon-light night while the moon is still on the wax, 
he will place his offering with a lighted lamp on it at a place 
where four roads meet ; this is called langri or nagdi. Some- 
times it is enough to tie a flag on the sacred tree or to roll on 
the ground in front of the shrine, or to rub one’s neck with 
the dust of it. Boils can often be cured by stroking them 
with a piece of iron and repeating the name of the deity 
concerned. Witchcraft proper {jadu) is principally practised 
by the lowest castes, and you hear very little of it among the 
villagers. 

112r The Hindus of the district are Vaishnavas, though 
Vishnu : ia hardly recognised by them under that name. Bjjt 
under the name of Bam and Narayan he is the great god of 


-- (1) Cattle disease is combated by perfonning tuna. A Sadhu is called in. 
While the ceremony lasts no grain must be ground 'or cooking caasing noise 
Curled on In the village, in case the devata should be driven away. The Sadhu 
ix»rki out & space on the ground, lights a fire, and goes through certain 
ceremonies. A rope is stretched across the entrance of the village below which, 
t^e cattle must pass. The ashes of the Sadhu's fire are tied up in pieces of 
and these with an earthenware lid marked with Cabalistic signs end an 
earthenware vessel also containing ashes are attached to the rope. The Sadhn 
makes 2 switches, one of ddb grass and the other of twigs of the nim ta'oe, and 
with these he sprinkles the animals as they pass under the rope in the morning. 
A plot(ghshare with a bag of ashes fastened to it is also fixed in the ground 
onts^de the village gate. The tuna lasts for a few days, during which lamps 
lure 4t. daily by the Brahmans at the village Khera(para. 117). Cattle which die 
dnrhig tuna are not given to the Chamar, but buried where they die. I 
found onh haried in a lane inside the village. Apparently the Sadhu is 
paid by results, getting nothing if tho disease does not abate. In Kaithal a 
lota containing a chittki or lehha from the Nawab of Malerkotla is hung 
over the village ^te. The Kawab gives these letters free of charge. This is a 
papnlsr rem^y both with Mnsalmans and Hindos, and no doubt is quite as 
ofiectiye as the more elaborate tuna.'*— J. M. D. 
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' the country. Temples to him (thakurdwara) exist in several ? 
of the larger villages, generally built by Brahmans or BairagUt^ 5 
and almost always insignificant. He is worshipped under the 1? 
name of Ram by Rajputs only; under the name of Narayan by | 
other castes. On the 11th of Katik or devuthni gi/aras, wbe^ % 
the gods wake up from their four month’s sleep, Brahraai}^ 
are fed in his name ; and on the 8 th of Bhadon [Janmashtami^^ % 
such villagers as have fasted, which no man working in th{| j 
fields will have done, will generally go to the thakurdwara and 
make an ofEering. And on some Sunday in Bhadon they wiQ 
feed a few Brahmans in his name. Brahmans and Bairagis take 
the offerings. 

113. Shiralas are not at all uncommon in the villageSji it 
built almost without exception by Banias. The priests are $ 
Gosaina or Jogia, generally of the kanphata or ear»pierced glass, 4 
and they take the offerings. No Brahman can partalije ' 5 
of the offerings to Shiv, or be priest in his temple, though they 3 
will worship him and sometimes assist in the ceremonies, thus 
deviating from the strict rule of the original cult. On the 'f 
Sheoratri, on the 13th of Sawan and Phagan, such people as i 
have fasted will go to the Shivala ; but it is seldom entered oh 5 
any other days. 

114. The Sun is the god whom the people chiefly delight te 4 
honour. Any villager if asked whom he worships most will j' 
mention him. No shrine is ever built to this god. Sunday 

is of course the day sacred to him. On Sunday the people dij • 
not eat salt ; nor do they set milk for ghi, but make it jatot '' 
rice-milk, of which a part is given to the Brahman in honouri 
of the Sun; and a lamp is always burnt to him on Sunday. 
Br.-ihmans are fed every now and then on Sunday in his name, 
Rud especially on the first Sunday after the 15th of Sarh, when 
the harvest has been got in, and the agricultural year is over. 
Beh)re the daily bath water is always thrown towards the Sun 
(oj'/A) and every good man, when he first steps ont o£ 
doors in the morning, salutes the Sun, and says dharm ko sahai 
rakhiye auraj maharaj, or “keep me in the faith, oh Lord the 
Sun.” Brahmans take the offerings. ' 

115. After the Sun comes the River Jamna, always spoken 3 - 
of as Jamna Ji ; and so honoured that even when they complain .'5 
of the terrible evils brought by the canal, which is ffd from | 
the river, they say they spring Jamna Ji ki dosti ae, " hom 5 
Lady Jamna’s friendship.” There are no shrines to the Jamna; : 
the people go and bathe in the river, or, if unable to go so far, 

in the canal, on the mekha or aakranta in Cbait and Katik, on I 
the Dasehra of Jeth, and on the 15th of Katik, or every day in v 
that month if near enough. And Brahmans are constantly fed - ? 
on Sunday in honour of Jamna Ji, and take all offerings. i 

(1) Sometimes called Suroj Narayan.— J. M D. 

(2) This is done to the new moon too on the erening of her apnearance. if 

one thinks of it. rr 
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116. Every morning, when a man first gets off his bed, 
lie does obeisance to the earth, and says s^ikh ralchiijo Dhnrti 
'Mata, “preserve me Mother Earth.” When a cow or buffalo 
is first bought, or when she first gives milk after calving, the 
first five streams (dhar) of milk are allowed to fall on the 
ground in her honour, and at every time of milking the first 
stream is so treated. So when medicine is taken, a little is 
sprinkled in her honour. So at the beginning of ploughing and 
sowing obeisance is made to her and she is invoked. 

117. Bhumia should, from his name, be the god of 
the land, and not of the homestead. But he is, in these parts, 
emphatically the god of the homestead or village itself, and is 
Indeed often called Khera (a village) and Bhumia indifferently- 
In one or two villages a god called Bhairon* or Khetrpal (field- 
Bourisher) is worshipped; but, as a rule, he is unknown. 
When a new village is founded, the first thing of all is to 
build a shrine to Bhumia on the site selected. Five bricks 
are brought from the Bhumia of the village whence the 
emigrants have come ; three are arranged on edge like the 
three sides of a house, the other two are put over them 
like a gable roof, an iron spike is driven in, five lamps are 
lighted, five laddus are offered. Brahmans are fed, and the 
shrine built over the whole. In many cases, where two villages 
had combined their homesteads for greater security against 
the marauders of former days, the one which moved still 
worships at the Bhumia of the old deserted village site. 
Bhumia is worshipped on Sunday. They burn a lamp and 
offer a cake of bread at the shrine, and feed Brahmans. This 
is always done twice a year, after the harvests are gathered 
in, and also on other occasions. Bhumia is also worshipped 
at marriages; and, when a woman has had a son, she lights 
a lamp and affixes with cowdung five culms of the panni grass, 
called beran, to the shrine. So too the first milk of a cow or 
buffalo is always offered to Bhumia. Women commonly take 
their children to worship Bhumia on Sunday. The shrine is 
very usually built close to the common room or just outside the 
village site ; and the only villages in which there is not one are 
held wholly by Saiyids. Brahmans take the offerings. 

118. Khwaja Khizr is the local god of water; though the 
same really belongs to one of the Muhammadan prophets, 
whose special duty it is to take care of travellers. He is 
worshipped more in the Khadir than in the Ban gar, and 
specially on Sunday. Twice a year after the harvests ho is 
W;orshipped at the well, lamps being lighted and Brahmans 
fed. And on the festivals of Holi and Diwali, a raft called 
iangri is made of the beran just mentioned, and a lighted 

• Bhairon, or the terrible one, in the Brahmanical religion is a form of 
Uahadev. He ia worshipped under various forms, such as Kal Bhairon, Bhut 
Bhairon. He has become a part of the village religion because, as Bhut Bhairon, 
ko drives away all -the numerous Bhuta who live iu the ourth. — J.M.D. 
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Chapter III, C. 
Beligious Iiife. 

Pitr or ancestors. 


Batif. 


Tlio gyah or sonlcss 
dead. 


Thg Bitala or sinall- 
pox group. 


lamp put on it and set afloat on the tank in his honour. 
Brahmans take the offerings to Khwa ja Khizr, though they 
are occasionally given to the water-carrier or Jhinwar. 

119. Among the Gujars especially, tiny shrines to the 
ancestors are common all over the fields ; and among othenr 
castes they will be found in every village. Occasionally the 
shrine is to the gentile ancestor, and built upon the brick brought 
from his shrine at the place of origin, as with the Jaglan and 
Sandhu Jats. Mud is always flung up to these shrines. And all 
the people feed Brahmans in honour of their ancestors on the 
15th of the month [mawas), and especially in the hanagut, or 
the 16 days previous to and including the mawas of Asgj, which 
are specially sacred to the pitr. Cattle are never w;erke4. oh 
mawas. 

120. There are a great number of satis or places where 
widows have been burnt on their husbands’ pyres all over the 
country. They are generally marked by large shrines 3 oi 
4 feet square. Lamps are lit and Brahmans fed at them on 
the 11th or 15th of Katik. In one case Tagas, who had 
emigrated from their old village, used yearly to come more 
than 40 miles to offer at their old sati till quite lately, when 
they took away a brick from the sati and used it as the 
foundation of a new sati at their present village, which 
answered all purposes. This is always done in the event of 
emigration. Brahmans take the offerings. 

121. When a man has died without a son {tit naput jana) 
he becomes a gyal or ut, and is particularly spiteful, especially 
seeking the lives of the young sons of others. In almost evei^ 
village small low platforms (bhorka, hauka) with saucer-li^ 
depressions in them, are made to the gynls ; and on the mawds^ 
and especially on Diwali or the mawas of Katik (but not ih thfi 
fcanayaf, which is sacred to the pitr), the people pour Ganges- 
water and cow’s milk into these saucers, and light lamps and 
feed Brahman.s, and dig mud by them. It is more than pro- 
bable that bhorkas are identical in origin and signification with 
the “ cup marks ” which have so puzzled antiquaries. Brah- 
mans take the offering^. Young children often have a rupee 
hung round their necks by their mothers in the name of thh . 
gyals. 

122. The pustular group of diseases is supposed to be i 
caused by a band of seven sisters, of whom Sitala or Mata, th« ' 
goddess of small-pox, is the greatest and most virulent. .Other* ’ 
of the groups are Masani, Basanti, Maha Mai,* Polamde, Lam* 
karia, and Agwani or the little one who goes in front of alfc 
But tlie general form the shrine takes in a village is that of * 
large one for Sitala, and a number of others for the sisters, of 
whom the people will know the name of only one. or two; 

•Ttis is properly a name of Devi who drives people mad ; and is worahipp^ 
by some, but not very genatally, on the 8th Of Chait and Asoj. 
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pamnti is a new addition to the group, the disease having quite 
lately come from the hills. They are sometimes called Sri 
Sitala, Mai Masani, Bari Basanti, and so forth. The people 
profess to distinguish the disease due to each ; but it is impossi- 
ble to find out what they are, except small-pox, which is un- 
doubtedly due to Sitala. 

There are seven principal shrines to these deities at Patri, 
Kabri, Beholi, and Siwa of this district ; Bidhlun near Bhaf- 
ganw, Birdhana near Jhajjar, and at Gurgaon itself. They are 
never worshipped by men, but only by women and children of 
both sexes up to the age of 10 or 12. Enormous crowds collect 
at these shrines on the 7th of Chait which is called sil or sile 
mten, or Sitala’s 7th. Besides this, Phag or Dolendhi, the day- 
after the Soli festival, is a favorable day, and any Monday, 
'©.specially in Chait and Sarh. Sitala rides upon a donkey ; and 
,gram is given to the donkey and to his master the potter at the 
.shrine, after having been waved over the head of the child. 
Powls, pigs, goats, cocoanuts, and eJiurma are offered, and 
eaten by sweepers and Hindu Jogis, and white cooks are waved 
and let loose. An adult who has recovered from small-pox 
.should let a pig loose to Sitala, or he will be again attacked.^ 
During an attack no offerings are made ; and, if the epidemic 
.has once seized upon a village, all offerings are discontinued till 
.the disease has disappeared, otherwise the evil influence [chhot) 
will spread. But so long as she keeps her hands off, nothing 
la too good for the go Idess, for she is the one great dread of 
Inian mothers. Sh© is, however, easily frightened or deceived ; 
and if a mother has lost one son by small-pox, she will call the 
.next £«rria,“ he of the dunghill; or Baharu, an outcast; or 
Mara, the worthless one ; or Bhagwana, given i>y the great god. 
So, too, many women dress children in old r^gs begged of their 
neighbours, and not of their own house, till they have passed 
the dangerous age, 

123. The country Is co-vered with small shrines to Musal- 
fnah martyrs ; properly Shahids, but called Sniyids by the 
villagers. There was a Raja Tharu in the Nardak, after whom 
several villages are still called Tharwa, and who dwelt in Habri- 
He used to levy seignorial rights from virgin brides. One night 
Hie daughter of « Brahman suffered thus. Her father appealed 
for help to Mfran Sahib, a Saiyid, who collected an immense 
army of Saiyids, Mughals, and Pathans, and who vanquished 
tie Raja. The fight extended over the whole country to Dehli ; 
and the Saiyid shrines are the graves of the Musalmans who 


Chapter tH, 6 . 
Beligioua Iilfb. 

The Sitala small* 
pox group. 


The Saiyids 
(6hahid$) or 
martyrs. 


(1) 1 hare seen a pij? actually sacrificed at the shrine.— 

(2) OthSr opwrobrious names are Chhita,r (an old shoe), Chuhra (s^Ten^er) 
dhhaju (as worthless as a ckhaj or winnowinj? basket), Ghasitu (trailed along 
the gWund), Nathu (having a naih or nose-ring). The last name requires some 
siqplanation. If a -woman have lost several male children, the nose of the next 
born is pierced and a nose-ring inserted, in order that the godlings may mistake 
him 4^ a girl smd «o pass him over. Mr. Ihbotaon compares Two penoy, 
Haitdeoiors, 
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fell. But a favwirite prescription in sickness is to build-a/|- 
, shrine l;o a Saiyid, whose name is often not even g’iven, an^, 
when given, is almost always purely imaginary, so that the Saiy^ 
shrines are always being added to, and most of them are nejfe 
connected with any actual person. Lamps are commonly lit 
the shrines on Thursdays ; but offerings are seldom made exce^ i 
in illness or in fulfilment of a vow ; they often take the form of 
fowl or a goat or especially a goat’s head (stri), and they 
taken by Musalman yhliVa. Saiyids are very fond of blue fla^. 
One of the Imperial ^os minars or milestones has been tran^ 
formed into a Saiyid’s shrine. by the people of Kamal city, and J 
every Thursday evening there are worshippers, and fakirs to J 
profit by them. The Saiyids are very malevolent, and oftehf 
' cause illness and death. One Saiyid Bhnra, who has his shrine ^ 
Bari^ in Kaithal, shares with Mansa Devi of Mani Majra tha,; 
honour of being the great patron of the thieves in this paSrt 
the Panjab ; and a share of the booty is commonly given to th#. 
shrine. Boils, especially, are duo to them ; and they mak^J 
cattle miscarry. . , , ' "F 

124. There is a group of Nagans, or female Snake-deitie^^ 
known as /S'inyhff by the people, and especially called Devat&'^ 
or godling. They are almost always distinguished by somS '| 
colour ; and the most commonly worshipped are Kali, Har^ | 
and Ehuri Singh, or black, green, and brown. But lierR,;f 
again the Bhagat will often direct a shrine to bo built to somh j 
Shigh whom no one has even heard of before ; and so they 
multiply in a most confusing way. They are servants of Baji,/; 
Basak Nag, King of Fatal or Tartarus. Dead men also have 4 If 
way of becoming snakes — a fact which is revealed in a dream^ 
when a shrine must be built. Their worship ejctends all oveP ^ 
the district, .and is practised by all castes ; but most of all 
Gujars, and in the Khadir. If a man sees a snake he will 
salute it ; and, if it bite him, he or his heirs, as the case may be, .’3 
will build a shrine on the spot to prevent a repetition of the 
occurrence. But independently of this, most villages have 
shrines to them. Sunday is their day ; and also the ’9th rf - 
Bhadon in particular, when most people worship them. Brah* J 
mans do not mind being fed at their shrines, but will not takff li- 
the offerings, which go to Hindu Jogis. Both men and wom^ lf 
worship them, especially at weddings and births, and offef - I 
ekurma and flags {dhaja). They cause fever ; but are not o#lfl 
the whole very malevolent, and often take away pains. Th^. 2; 
have great power over milch cattle ; the milk of the 11th 
after calving is offered to them; and libations of milk are viB*|r .f 
acceptable to them. They are certainly connected in the min& .ji: 
of the people with the pitrs or ancestors, though it is diflScult to, ’P 
say exactly in what the connection lies. Wherever the worship 
of the fills is most prevalent, there the snake-gods also ara 
especially cultivated. The snake is the common ornament on 
almost ail the minor Hindu shrines. ; if 

or Bihircyrrwb: 
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, 125. Guga, or Jahir Fir, or Bagarwala,^ though a 

Idusalman, is supposed to be the greatest of the snake-kings. 
He is buried near Hissar, but is worshipped throughout the 
district. The 9th and 15th of Bhadon, especially the former, 
are his days ; and generally the 9th of any month ; and also 
Mondays. His shrine is usually a cubical building with 
^ minaret on each corner, and a grave inside. It is 
marked by a long bamboo with peacock plumes, a cocoanut, 
some coloured thread, and some hand-panMas (bijna) and 
a blue flag on the top. This is called his chhari or fly 
flap ; and on the 9th of Bhadon the Jogis take it round the 
village to the sound of drums, and people salute it and 
offer churmas. He is not malevolent ; and the loss of respect 
which his good nature causes him is epitomised in the saying — 
Guga beta na dega, tau kuchh na chhin lega : — “ If Guga doesn't 
pive me a son, at least he will take nothing away from me.” He 
is associated by the people with the five Firs, who occasionally 
have shrines in the villages. 


Chapter 111, C. 
S eligio usliilSi 
Gaga Pir. 


126. The Nuris are a somewhat vaguely defined class of The Nuria or fairies, 
malevolent spirits, who attack women only, especially on moon- 
light nights, giving them a choking sensation in throat and 
knocking them down (? hysteria). Children, on the other 
hand, they protect. They seldom have shrines built to them j 
])ut a tree or a corner by a tank is generally sacred to them, 
and here mud is flung to them. They are Musalman, and are 
apparently the same as the Parind or Pari, being also known 
M Shahparis ; but they resent being called so, and no women 
would mention the word. Churmas are offei’ed to them on 
Thursday -.evening by women and children, and taken by 
Musalman fakirs, or sometimes Jogis or sweepers ; and they 
^0 worshipped at weddings. The middle of Chait, top, is a 
common. time for offerings to them. 


' (1) Guga was by race a Chauhan Kajpnt and a linoal descendant of tie 
liaja Manak Hai. IIo waa bora at Garhtlora near Sirsa. His father ivas 
Baja Jewar and his mother’s iiamo was Bachal. Sho wag borron, ami in hopo 
obtaining a son attended for 12 years on the saint Gorakbnath, tho founder 
^ ^hd-cornmnnity of Ka'opkata J o^is. Her sister Kachal stole her clothes, and 
tieing mistaken for Bachal fs^ot two flowers from the saint, and bore two sons 
TTrjan and Surjan. When Bachal went to Gorakhnath and told him how her 
letter had robbed her of her right, he gave her a seed, promising her a son who 
woold be yenerated in all the four quarters, and kill Urjan and Snrjan. The two 
little shrines nanally built to right and left of Gaga’s marts are sometimes 
c^lained as being dedicated to Narsingh (Gaga’s Vivian.) and Goraknath. 

are dedicated to Kali Singh and Bhnri Singh. Gnga is some- 
times painted seated on a horse, and about to start from the Bagar oonnfcry^ in 
pnrsalt of Hrjan and Sorjan. His mother stands in front of the borao, trying 
to prevent her son’s departure. He holds in his hand a long staff (6?ia^a), ana 
over Ms head the heads of 2 snakes meet, the body of one being coiled round 
the staff. If a man is bitten by a snake people think he has been neglecting 
Gaga Both Hindu and ifusalman Jog^is tako his offerings. His peculiar flat 
roof ed shrine is easily distinguished. His worship extends into the N.-W. Pro- 
Txnoes and possibly the limits within which he is worahipped would give ns a 
rough ethnological boundary, showing how far the colonization of the country by 
tribes pressing up N, from the Bagar Pes extended, — J. M, D. 
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127. The local saints are innumerable, many villages haT4i' 
ing shrines to names never heard of elsewhere ; often those 
people killed in the village. A few of the most celebrat 
saints worshipped in the district are mentioned below 

Miran Sahib was a Saiyid of Baghdad, of whom maot»J|| 
wonderful stories are told. He is often said to be the same Wf 
Mazrat Piran Pir of the Panjab ; but this seems very donbtfuE‘| 
He once led a mighty army to battle, and had his head carrier - 
off by a cannon-ball daring the fight. But he did not mind ^ | 
bit and went on fighting. Then a woman in one of 
Tharwa’s villages said: — “Who is this fighting without his head.^i 
Upon which the body said — “ Saik, hakk,” and fell down deae 
but, as he was going to fall, he said — “ What ! Are’nt thesif ' 
villages upside down yet ?” Upon which every village belopg " 
ing to and called after Baja Tharwa throughout the count!* 
was turned upside down, and all their inhabitants ouriei. 
except the Brahman’s daughter. The walls are stUl standii 
upside down to convince you. Miran Sahib was buried .! 
Habri, and is commonly invoked and worshipped by the Narda 
people ; as also his sister’s son Saiyid Kabir. They have a join), 
shrine called Mamu-bhanja (uncle and nephew) in Sunpat. , 

Lakhdata or Sakhi Sarwar'^ is a famous Panjab saint chie^.^ 
worshipped by Gujars and Bajputs. On Salono, the last da* 
of Sawan, the women paint his picture on the wall, and tho^ 
Brahmans bind a sacred thread on the wrist. He is also called 
Lohianwala, or 8akhi Sultan, or Salanwala.^ 

Bawa Farid Shakarganj of Pakpatan in Montgomery, ii’/ 
also honoured by the people, and has a shrine at Ghogripa 
where crowds of people offer to him after the 
harvest. 

Boali Kalandar, a contemporary of Bawa Farid, is a vea^f 
celebrated local saint. He used to ride about on a waH » 
Buddha Khera, but eventually settled at Panipat. He prayed 
so constantly that it became laborious to get water to wash his 
hands with each time ; so he stood in the Jamna, which the$ 
flowed under the town. After standing there seven years the 
fishes had gnawed his legs, and he was so stiff that he couM 


'Af, 
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no milk shonU lA 
at Saiwar’s diriiHk 


(1) He is worshipped on Thursday. On that day 
ohnrnedf but drunk fresh, given in charity, or offered 
Osenngs are taken by tke Parhai. J. M. D. 

f shrine, fomd oloie to the rite of a Tillage MMW 
’ beyond fto Kamal borders in the Ambala distriot iUostntesKS 
Ibbetflon s account of the village religion. 

Khera ka than (para. 117). 

Bhairon lea than (para. 117). 

Kali Singh ka than (para. 124). 

Bhuri Singh ka than (para. 124), 

Jaur Singh ka than. (para. 125). 

Ouga Pir ki man (para. 125).' 

Saigid ki turiat (para. 123). 

Jaur Singh is probably Gnga’s father.— J. M. O. 
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l^ardly move. So he aske^ the Jamna to step hack seven 
paces; Shoj in her hurry to oblige the saint, went back seven koa. 
and there she is now. He gave the Panipat people a charm 
which dispelled all tha flies firom the city. But they grumbled 
and said that they rather liked flies ; so he brought them back a 
thousand fold. The people have since repented. He died at 
Biiddha Khera, and there was a good deal of trouble about 
burying him. He was buried first at Kamal ; but the Panipat 
people claimed his body and opened the grave, upon which he. 
sat up and looked at them till they felt ashamed. They then 
took away some bricks from the grave for the foundation of a 
shrine ; but when they got to Panipat and opened the box, they 
found his body in it ; so he now lies buried both at Panipat 
and at Carnal. There is also a shrine to him at Buddha Hhera 
built over the wall on which he used to ride. His history i§ 
given in the Ain Akbari. He died in 724 Hijri. 

Naugazaa, or graves of ^ints said to be 9 yards long, are 
not uncommon. They are-certainly of great length. 

jBTala Saiyid, the family samh of the Kaliar Hagputs.at 
Panipat, is a great worker of wondern ; and if one sleeps near 
hia shrine, he must lie on the ground and not on a bedstead, 
or a snake wiU surely bite him. If a snake should, under any 
other circumstances, bite a man in the Kaliar’s ground, no harm 
yrill ensue to him. 

128. The spirit after death undertakes a year’s travels as 
a-farei. But if> at the end of that time, he does not settle 
down and enter upon a respectable second life, he becomes a 
bhut,' or if a female, churel-, and as such is an object of terror 
to the whole country. His principal object then is to give as 
much tronble as may be to his old friends, possessing them, 
and prodncin^’ fever . and other malignant diseases. People 
w1m> heiv^ 'died violent deaths (called Ghazimard or apgat) 
are espedially likely to become hhuts ; hence the precautions 
taken to appease the Saiyids and others in like case with them. 
In many villages there are shrines to people who have been 
killed there. Sweepers, if carelessly buried mouth upwards, 
are sure to bepome bhjits ; so the villagers always insist upon 
their 'being buried face downwards {munda), and riots have 
occurred about the matter, and petitions have, been presented 
tO'the Magistrate. The small whirlwinds that raise pillars of 
dust in the hot weather are supposed to be bhuts going to 
b^^ in the Qanges. JBhuU are most to be feared by women 
and children, and especially immediately after eating sweets ; 
80 that if yon treat, a school to sweets, the sweet-seller will also 
br^^.salt, of which he will give a, pinch to each boy to take 
the sweet taste out of his mouth. They also have a way of 
going down your throat when you yawn, so that yon should 
always put your hand to your mouth, and had also better say 
lltgayau afterwards. 


ohaatfT.ni^ c., 


Ghosts or BhuU. 
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Omelis tad charms. 


Superstitions. 
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129. The people are very ohservant . of omens (sapMns|! 
The following verso gives some of the principal ones : — ^ 


Kaga mirga dahine, hain hisyar ho ; 
Gayi sampat baore, jo garur dahine ho. 


i.S 

•it 


" Let the crow and the black buck pass to the right ; tM 
snake to the left. If a mantis is to the rights you will recouj^ 
your losses.” 

A mantis is called the horse or cow of Ram j is alwayi 
suspicions, especially on Dasehra j and the villager will sajtttd 
one when ho Sees it. Owls portend ' desolate homes. ' 
things in general are bad omens {kasaun) ; and if a thait vti^hes 
to build a house and the first stroke of the spade 1ium$ dj 
charcbal, he will change the site. On the other hand, iron is 
sovereign safeguard against the evil eye. While' a house :iS 
being built there is always an iron pot (or a ghara painted 
black is near enough to deceive the evil eye) kept on tha 
works ; and when it is finished the young daughter of the 
owner ties to the lintel of the door a hangna, consisting pf 
an iron ring (ehhalla) with other charms, and her father 
gives her Re. 1-4 for doing it. Till then the house is nbc 
inhabited. The same hangna is used at weddings and oti 
other occasions. A hoil is especially unlucky. Chief amqn^ 
good omens is the dogar, or two water pots, one on top of the 
other. It should always be left to the right. 

Charms are in common use. The leaves of the siras ara 
especially powerful ; and after them, those of the mango. Thej^ 
are hung up in garlands with, a mystic inscription on an earth^ 
platter in the middle; and the whole is called a tatkaf’Thd 
jand is another very sacred tree. In illness it is a good thinj 
to have an inscription made on an earthen vessel by a fakir, am 
to wash it off and drink the water. So in protracted labohrtha 
washings of a brick from the fort ChahabU of Amin are 
potent : or, if any body knows how to draw a ground plan 
of the fort, the water into which the. picture is washed off will 
be esqually effective as a potion. : ' .. • ',.1* 
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130. Of course the superstitions of the people ai® innumpt 


rable. Odd numbers are lucky. Numerg Devs iifij^ri 


But three and thirteen are uiducliy, because they jthe, , bq , 

days after death : so that ieratin is eqeiyalent to ‘f all anyhow-Yi 
And if a man, not content with two, wivgs, wish to marry ag^iin^' 
he will first marry a tree, so that the new wife roay be the fo.u:^E 
and not the third. So if you tread on a three-year pld pat- ^ 
cowdung you lose your way to a certainty. The preference foif 
the number 5, and, less markedly for 7, is noLceablo. An offering 
to a Brahman is always IJ, 2J, 5, 7|, and so on, whether rupees^ 
or sers of grain. The dimensions of wells and parts of wells 
and their gear, on the other hand, are always fixed in so mimyf 
and three quarter hands ; not in round numbers. The Ldbw 
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Beligipus Xoi^ 

Buperstitio^ , 


•j^aditions of the pwple, and those concerned with numbers <?hap^ Jtp* p. 
.and areas, with chief’s mves and sons, and with villages, 

.ftwarm with the numbers l2, 24, 16i, 52, 84, and 360. Hindus 
.count the south a quarter to be especially avoided, for the 
spirits of the dead live there. Therefore your cooking hearth 
,piust not face the .south ; nor must you sleep or lie with your 
feet towards the south except when yon are about to die. To 
sneeze, is auspicious, as you cannot die for some little time 
!^er,,so, when a man sneezes, his friends grow enthusiastic, 

,^p4 congratulate- .him saying satan jiv — “ live a hundred 
.year,s or Chahpadi, a name, of Devi, who was sneezed out by 
brahma in the form of a fly. 

. : , , , It is well not to have your name made too free use of, 
especially for children. They are often not named at all for 
•some little time, and when named, are often addressed as htija 

f buji, according to sex. If a man is wealthy enough to have 
3 son’s horoscope drawn, the name then fixed will be care- 
felly concealed till the boy is 8 or 10 years old, and past 
ds-nger, even then it will not be used commonly, the 

©yerynday name of, a Hindu being quite distinct from his real 
^me given in his janmpatri or horoscope. At his marriage, 
jhowevePj.the real name must be used. 

t,j., A Hindu will not eat, and often will not grow, onions or 
,tj^nips ; nor indigo, for simple blue is an abomination to him. 

Nor will a villager eat oil or the black sesame seed, if formally 
offered iim by. another ; for, if he do, he will serve the other 
ih fee next life. ^ Thus if One ask another to do something 
for him, the latter will reply : — “ main ne tere kale til chabe 

“ What ? Have I eaten your black sesame ? ” Sacred 
jgroves' [talak) are hot uncommon-; and any one who cuts even 
'a '*twig from, them is sure to suffer for it.* They exist in 
‘BOfee of the villages where wood is most scarce, but are religi- 
Otndj' respected by the people. The Banias of the tract have 
'at curious superstition which' forbids the first transaction of the 
■day to be a purchase on credit. It must bo paid for in cash, 
and is called bohni. The age of miracles is by no means past. 

Tn 1865 a miraculous bridge of sand was built over the Jamna 
in this district at the prayer of a fakir, of such rare virtue that 
lepers passing over it and bathing at both ends were cured. 

A ^od many lepers went fhota Karaal to be cured ; but the 
^pple say that the bridge liad " got lost” when they got there. 


r, ! Igi; Ctf course the greater number of the village festivals 
■had the ' observances appropriate to them are common to all 
'Stfidus. But some of them are peculiar to the villages, and a 

— : . 

pf prob«[|bly in InUri- also, no xamin^iar -will grow 

t (i«i,‘but he will allow Lohraji, a low oasto which Ures by mahing string, to grow 
patch of itr-Pn Kis lahA. 'This superstition dies a-way as one goes westwards, 
and mni is freely grown in Kaithal. — J.M.D. 

(■2) Tanka, too, are often set apart by an oath (neta Jearna). 'Thereafter 
•they osjinot be tusodfof irrigation, and'thera U less fear of the drinkiDg -water 
‘ ■ , 


Fasts and festivals. 
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description of item will not be ont of place. The otdii 
Diwall is on the 14th of Eatik, and is called by the village,j, ,j. 
the little Diwali. On this day the -pitr or ancestors visit tMj J, 
house. But the day after, they celebrate the great or GobardhUiM 
Diwali, in which Krishna is worshipped in his capacity of coi^ | 
herd, and which all owners of cattle should observe. On tl^ ^i 
day of the little Diwali the whole house is fresh plastered, iit .3 
night lamps are burnt as usual, and the people sit up all nigl#. 
Next morning the house-wife takes all the sweepings and dSti 
clothes in a dust pan, and turns them on to the dunghill, Sayii^^' 
dalddf dwr lio,’* ddladt meaning thriftless, lazy, and therefo^' 
poor. Meanwhile the women have made a Gohaid^^ ; 
cowdung, which consist of Krishna lying on his back surround 
ed by httlo cottage loaves of dung to represent monn taint ' 
bristling with grass stems with tufts of cotton or rag on 
top for trees ; and little dung balls for cattle, watched by dufi' * 
men dressed in bits of rag. Another opinion is that the cott 
loaves are cattle, and the little balls calves. On this is put 
churn-staff and five whole sugar-canes, and some pmrched 
and a lighted lamp in the middle. The cowherds are thilty 
called in, and they salute the whole and are fed with parcMlt^ 
rice and sweets. The Brahman then takes the sugar-cane 'arift r 
eats a bit ; and iill that time nobody must cut, or press, or 
bane. Parched rice iS given to the Brahman ; and the ballod^:!’ 
have their horns dyed, and get extra well fed. ^ 

Four days before the DiwaK, or on the 11th of !Katik, 


the Devuthani Oyarag, on which, the gods wake up from th^^| 


four months' sleep, beginning with the 11th of Sarh, and durn^i; 
which it is forbidden to marry, to cut sugar-cane, of to put ne?r?. 
string on to bedsteads on pain of a sn^e biting the sleeps 
On the night of this day the children run about the village I 
lighted sticks and torches. On the 15th and 11th of Ph^l^ ’ 
the villages worship the aonla tree or phyllanthus embb<^ S' 
mentioned by Huen Tsang as being so abundant beyond Be^^ f 
This tree is the emblic myrobolus, a representation of the 
of which, 'is used for the finial of Buddhist temples. Its worsl^ 3 * 
is now connected with that of Shiv y Br ahman a will not iw f 
the offerings. The people circumambulate the tree from Iral 
to right (priiamma), pour libations, eat the leave?, and n^i^t 
offerings, whioh are taken by the JSanphata Jogi^. Fasts 
not much observed by the ordinary villager, except the 
annual Fasts ; and not evbn: those by the'yoang mifit wjro Worklfil’. 
in the fields, and who cannot afford to fast. Gwr, Sour nflsd# I 
from singhara or water calthrop, from the eanwai grain> w|8 j’ 
swamp rice, the seeds of cockscomb {ehaulaCj, and milk, in £a^ 
almost anything that is not included under the term- w * 
grain, may be oaten on fasts ; so that the abstihenoe is not ^ 
severe. 


1E2. The Kamal Mission is connected with the Socfe^ 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign paVta^ 


Ksmil Uisiion. 
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f .‘bfoncli of the Dehli Mission. The Mission was begun in Karnal Chap ter I II, X>. 

in 1865, and work is also carried on in Panipat and Kaithal. ■Tribes and 
^ . ^e staff consists of 2 Zanana Missionaries, 1 Medical Mission- Castee. 
f Key and her assistant, and 3 Christian teachers in girls’ schools and juggi^^ 

i Zananas. There are also 1 native clergyman and 3 readers. The 
dperations of the Mission include Zanana teaching, girls’ schools, 
f and a Hospital and Dispensary for women and children. 5,267 
bases were attended in 1889. There is also a small school for 
; flie sons of Mochis, and a shop for the sale of religious and 
■aecniar boobs. The number of Native Christians is men 7, 
tromen 5, children 13, total 25. 
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SECTION D.-TKIBES AND CASTES. 

f ' 

133. Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal i?tatistics nnd local 
castes and tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion, ‘listribction of tribes 
while Table No. IXA shows the number of the less important caates. 

castes. It would be out of place to attempt a description of 
each. Many of them are found all over the Panjab, and most 
bf them in many other districts, and their representatives in 
Eamal are distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of the 
leading tribes, and especially those who are important as land- 
owners or by position and influence, are noticed iu the following 
sections ; and each caste will be found described in Chapter VI 
of the Census Report for 1831. The Census statistics of caste 
were not compiled for tahsils, at least in their final form. The 
figures for the chief tribes in the Indvi i^aryana, which were 
compiled from the Census papers at the recent settlement, 
we given below : — 


IiiNB-oiraiNo Tribes. j 

Others. 

Sajpat 

13,509 

Bania 

1 

4,154 

fibr 

9,359 

Chamar i 

9,430 

... 

8,104 

Chahra 

5,563 

Sii% 

7,962 

Tali, Knmliar, ... "i 

15,392 

Kfemboh 

6,42T 

Bsdhi, Kahar ... 5 j 



' The proportion of the total area owned by the 5 tribes 
shown in the first column is : — 


Rajputs 


... 32 

per cent. 

Bora 

. . • 

... m 


data 

• . • 

... 15i 

ff 

Kamhohs 

• • 

... 4i 

;> 

Brahmans 

• » 

... 4i 



^ CQorse mwy Brahmans own little or no laud. The chief 
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landowners in Kaithal are Jats (42 per eeni.), Eajpnts (22 pit 
pent.), Eors (8 per cent.), and Gujars (7 per cent.). * ‘li 

134. The Tagas are probably the oldest of tbe existing 
inhabitants of the tract ; they originally held a great part of tl^ 
Khadir, and now hold most of pargana. Ganaur; and 
wherever the river has not passed over the land within reqenf 
times, Tagas are still in possession, it is not improbable' tB^^ 
they were driven from much of their old territory by changes m 
the Jamna. The Rajput bards and the traditions of the peo^fe 
tell ns that in old days Chandel Rajputs held, . Kaithal 'smS 
Samana, and had local head-quarters at Kohand, 'whence '^ey 
ruled the neighbouring portion of the tract. The Barah Rajpdte 
held the country round Asandh, Safidon, and Salwan ; while the 
Pandirs held Thanesar and the Nardak, with capitals at Pnndri,_ 
Habri, Pundrak, and Churangarh (Chnrni), which last must-once 
have been a position of great importance, as it is situated on 
great bend on the old bank of the Jamna. The Mandhar Ra^ 
puts came from Ajudhia, and, settling in Jindh, expelled thft 
Chandel and Barah Rajputs and took possession of their con:^- 
try, the former going towards the Siwaliks, and the lath ® 
beyond the Ghagar. The Mandhars fixed -their capital 
Kalayat in Patiala, whence they settled the local centres ’> 
Asandh, Safidon, and Gharannda. 

The Pandirs were expelled by the Chauhan Rajputs frwafe 
Sambhal in Muradabad under the leadership of Rana Har Rial^> 
and fled beyond the Jamna. The Chauhans made Jundla theifr 
head-quarters, and held a great part of the Nardak, and alscfi 
large possessions in the Doab. The Tunwar Rajputs originally^ 
held Panipat and the country round, but would seem to havai 
been dispossessed by Afghans in the early days of the. Muhams. 
madan conquest. The old boundary of the Tunwars, Chauhans, 
and Mandhara in Kaithal used to meet in Pai (now aJafc 
village). Pai belonged to the Mandhars. Habri to the east 
was and is a Chauhan village, and Mundri, which is. now a.Rptf 
village, was Tunwar. The Tunwars also held Khurana, Pharal,^ 
and Rasulpur, in which last they had a large foirt. Probably the 
Tunwars once held the whole Naili tract and yere tpriMidiOatt 
^ part of it by Mandhars. They now hold the Bet of thft 
Markanda in Ambala and a number of estates in the PehoWA' 
^rgana of Raithal. Outside P^owa their Only possesi^eil kK 
Kaithal is the large village of Pharal. They sfcill own a section 
of the town of Panipat. The country of the Tunwars or Tuhajra 
18 popularly known as Tuharwara. The Chauhans either alone 
or in conjunction with their former dependents hold* six or 
seven villages round about Habri. The Chauhan afid Mandhar 
traditions are given in greater detail in paras. 143—144. 

The Rajput chiefs (Ranas and Rais) ■ would seem, subject 
to the payment of tribute to Dehli, to have enjoyed ahhost inde- 
pendent authority up to the time of the consolidation of th^ 
Mughal Empire under Akbar, or even later ; and fh#*** 
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'Was ft favotirite ooGa^ation of the old Afghan EmpOrors. 
Sflrair degtadation to the poeition of mere village chiefs is attti- 
buied to Aurangzeb, who forcibly converted many of them to 
ties Mihammadan faith. 


' / ]Jn the Ain Akbari the principal castes of pargana Karnal 
^0 stated to be Ranghars and Chauhana ; the word Baap^or, 
hbw used for any Musalman Kajput, being probably applied to 
th6 IStandhars, many of whom had adopted Islam. Those of 
j^rgaha Panipat are given as Afghans, Gnjars, and Ranghars. 

SiiiiVounding castes were Tagas in Ganaur ; Afghans and data 
IhSanpatj Jats in Kutana ; Rajputs, Ranghars, and Jats, in 

t afidon ; Ranghars, in Pundri ; Ranghars and Jats in Habri ; 

id 'RAhghars and Tagas in Indri. The Pandirs held Bhatinda, 
tod the Bar'ahs the country about Samana. Mr. Ibbetson 
wMteS 'ip. his Settlement Report of tahsil Panipat and pargana 



S aeed UpoU the general features of the map. In some cases the 
iShendants of the former inhabitants still periodically visit the 
ihidnes existing on the old ancestral site ; and in particular, tombs 
the unmistakeable architecture of the Afghans tell every here and 
tbete of people who have now disappeared. It will be observed that 
Afghans then held a large part of the lower Khadir. They had also 
fo^^rly held a good deal of the Bangar, which vjas occupied at the 
tip^ We speak of by Gujars. At present there is only one Afghan 
village, besides part of the city of Panipat, in the whole tract ; and 
l^^vnk the total disappearance of this caste must be accounted for 
by: changes in the river. It is to be noticed that they have been 
replaced very largely by Gujars ; and I do not think Gnjari were 
dtOf in it pD.diiii'i.’ m Jats most undoubtedly were, to acquire terri- 
f'lry by ciinqiic'-i in l.!:is part of the country, especially from Afghans. 
I ('iiiiiiot h((lj> ih'ri'iiiiir it probable that the Afghans left their Bangar 


viliaitcK f.>r ill 


■irs productive Khadir soil as it was left available 


by changes iU the river ; and that they were again, after the time of 
Akbar, driven out by the branch of tlio Jamna already mentioned as 
Swe^jng over the parts held by them. The parts near Rakasahra 
have, as I have already pointed out, escaped river action 
idtogether in recent times, and are still largely occupied by the 
original Taga inhabitants. Hut in the intermediate parts of the 
Khadir the people have only been settled for some eight generations, 
vfhicli, at the usual Indian estimate of 25 years for a generation, 
would bring their first arrival well this side of the date of the' Ain 


\ itu fju^rs were, aa usual, intimately connected with the 
Rajputs, and were fot the most part settled by them in portions 
of .^jeuf^eyritoiy . The Gujars who originally held the conn- 
^ftraina were Chokar Gujars; those about Sutana 
and Nain woto Chamains ; while those of Koband and Bapauli 
were Ra'vms. The two first cl»ns have been largely replaced 
and RQrSj; while the last has spread over the parts of 
thel^aadir &imerly occupied by Afghans. 
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, Jjocal oigonization 
of the tribes. 


Admission of striln- 
gers into the tribal 
organization. 


135. Tte primary snb-division of the tribes is into 
or thambas. A tribal community having obtained possessifA- 
of a tract, in course of time it would be inconvenient for .theni 
all to live together, and a part of the community would fomsilC 
a new village, always on the edge of a drainage line front' 
which their tanks would be filled. This process would ^ 
repeated, till the tract became dotted over with villages w 
springing originally from one parent village. The pedpfa 
describe the facts by saying that, of several brothers, oh® 
settled in one village and one in another ; but this no douM 
means that the parts of the community that migrated .copsisie^ 
of integral families or groups of families descended \i4 one 
common branch from the ancestor. In this way were divide^ 
the many villages known by the same name, with the additioj^J 
of the words halan and ihurd, big and little. This by no meai^i| 
implies that is Zarj^rr than khurd, but only that ^he eldj 
branch settled in kalan. The group of villages so' bor 
together by common descent forms a tkapa, and sub-feuui 
ties are still recognized, the village occupied by the descendaUi 
of the common ancestor in the eldest line being, however sm&w 
or reduced in circumstances, still acknowledged as the bea^ 
To this day, when a headman dies, the other viHages of t]^ 
thapa assemble to instal his heirs, and the turban of the parei^' 
village is first tied on his head. When Brahmans and thbt 
brotherhood are fed on the occasion of deaths, &c., (meljor},. 
it is from the thapa villages that they are collected ; and thu 
Brahmans of the head village are fed first, and receive doubW 
fees. So among the menial castes, which still retain an interna^ 
organization of far greater vitality than the higher castes nowi" 
possess, the representative of the head village is always the' 
foreman of the caste jury which is assembled from the thapek 
villages to hear and decide disputes. In old days the subordi-, 
nate villages used to pay some small chaudhrayat to the head" 
village on the day of the great Diwali. The head village ia 
still called “ great village,” the “ turban village,” “the village 
of origin, or “ the tiko, village,” tika being the sign of 
authority formally impressed in old days on the forehead of 
the heir of a deceased leader in the presence of the assembled' 
thapa. Mr. Ibbetson says : — ■■ 

In one case a village told me that it had changed its thapeej , 
because there were so many Brahmans in its original thapa, that it, 
found it expensive to feed them. I spoke to the original tika 
vullage about it, and they said that no village could change^ itu ' 
thapa. 'Put kuputi hosaita ; magar ma luma nahin hosdkti.’ ‘A* 
son may forget his sonship ; but not a mother her motherhood.’ ” ' r 

136. But the thapa is not wholly confined to the original ' 
tnbe which founded it. A man without sons often settled his' 
son-in-law in the village as his heir; and as the clans are “ 
exogamons, the son-in-law was necessarily of a different famjty. ' 
So, too, a man settled a friend by giying him a share of 
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The strangers so aditiitted have in many cases separated Chapter HI, D. 
their land off into separate villages ; but just as often they Tribes and 

t^ill live in the old village, and in some cases have over- • Castes. ' ' 

madowed the original family. It is curious to note how the AdmiMion of Btran. 
action of common descent is, even in these cases, preserved, gerg into the tribal 
as has been so well insisted upon by Maine. The man who organiiation. 
thus tdces a share of another’s land is called hhumbhai, or 
f arth-brother i ” and if a landowner of a clan other than that 
6|‘thpdri^hal owners is asked how he acquired property in the 
filtage,, his invariable answer is " hhai karhe haaaya,” “ they 
^ttled me as a • brother.” 

I ■ ' ■ i 

i,;. ,, But;it is hot only by fictitious relationship that strangers 
ha?rh obtained admission into thapas. In some cases the pres- 
of the troublous times which were so frequent in former 
day$ has induced two weak groups of adjoining villages to 
Eodto for common defence. And still more frequently, people 
i^ttled originally as cultivators have, by the lapse of time or 
by the- dying out of tihe original owners, acquired proprietory 
iyillage boundaries were before our times by no means 
(fO.well defined as they are now, as is shown by the boundaries 
o||^ aig-zagging in and out of adjoining fields held by differ- 
ent villages, and by contiguous villages sometimes having their 
l%pdn intermixed. Boundaries, where they lay in uncultivated 
Ujjid held by villages of the same tribe, were probably almost 
Qjoknown ; for even now the cattle graze in such cases almost 
ipdnpnndent of them. 

o It. was, and is still, a common custom to settle cultivators 
ih' a small' outlying hamlet (garhi or majra or kheri) in the 
viUnge area to cultivate the surrounding land ; and the old 
nt^s and papers show that it was very much a matter of 
ch^ce whether, when we made a survey and record of rights 
ih lai^, these were marked off as separate villages or not. 

It wili be shown in the succeeding section of this chapter that 
wb confused cultivating possession and consequent liability 
revenue with proprietory right; and, when those small 
H^snlets were held by cultivators of a different caste from those 
<if; the, parent village, they were generally marked off and 
d^aired to bo their property. This is particularly the case 
w^th’ Bori; many small villages of which caste are dotted about 
a^ssong.tiie Rajputs of the Nardak of pargana Karnal. These 
"nece originally small communities settled by the .Rajpnta as 

3 iltiv^ors in their land to assist them to bear the burden 
3 the Gpvernment demand. The Rors in Panipat have, 
almost in, oyery instance, been similarly settled by former 
CbyiUirj inhabitants, of ;whom a few families still remain in 
n^ny.r villages as the sola representatives of the old owners. 

Brahmans too have acquired land in many villages by 
gifto B^ide ia the name of religion. Where the Sikhs got a 
airohg hold of the country, they followed their favourite policy 
^ .ewrving' oat now estates in the waste of the older villages 
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and settling them with low class bnt indnstrienis ctdiiyakgwl 
and in this way the thapa organization was weaicenM, •’ juJ 

137. The thapas above described are those based nbw 
tribal organization, and are still recognized by the Eajpuls 
more or less by the people generally. J3ut the Imperial reveyne 
system, in adopting the tribal thupa as one of its units, s6m|N 
what modified its constitution. The revenue was priman^ 
assessed and collected by the local amil, an Imperial anthor^^. 
But hp worked principally through the chaudhrk or Ibpal' beau 




of the people, who represented large sub-^yisiqns ^bi 


country, based, as far as possible, upon tribal distribii^bn. 
Thus ehaudKris existed in old days at Jundla, EudpatiiiBaS and 
othet places, and received an allowance called nant^ in 
sideration of the duties they performed. They again Wor&dB 
almost entirely by thapas the assessment being fixed foya wiiol# 
thapa, and being distributed over the constituent villages by th# 
he^^men of the villages, presided over by those of tho 
chief village. These revenue thapas coincided generally ifii^ 
the tribal thapas ; but th?y occasionally varied from them fp^F 
considerations of convenience. Old pargana Panipat obnteiiii^ 
16i thapas, half Jaurasi having been separated by Farroldhril^ 
as stated in Chapter III. v drre 

138. The above remarks apply to the territorial orgaaiaili 
tlon of the tribes. But the internal organization of the tH%8^ 
is still more important as bearing upon its social relations. 
tribe as a whole is strictly endogamous; that is to-siay,- 4 ieiife^ 
can, in the first instance, marry a Gujar or Ror, or any [ one 
but a Jat and so on. But every tribe is divided injp clans (»i 
gots] and these clans are strictly exogamons. The clan is>^||>T 
posed to include all descendants of some common :ancefitMte 
wherever they live. Mr. Ibbetson writes 

“ I have had some doubts whether many of the clans <d 9 
take their present names from the places from which they have spre^X 
Bat I think the reasons against this theory are, on the whole, 
elusive j and that the similarity of name, whichnot very unfrecm^il^rs 
occurs, is owing to the village being called after the clan, 
the clan after the village. Of course local nick-namCs (dZ, 
are often given, and these may in come' cases have etenttmil^ 
obscured the original clan name.” . ••'.nsob 

Traces of phratries,* are not uncommon. Thus the 
Kandhar, Bargnjar, Sankarwal, and PanihUr olana of 
sprang originally from a common ancestor Baa aAd- caifli^ 
intermarry. So the Deswal, Man, Dalai, and -SiwaP 
Jate, and ^in the MuaJ, Shb 1> and Rekwal 'dihna^'^oF 
Rajpnts, are of common descent, and cannot intertoai^yi'^ - 

The fact that many of the clans bear the same' faaito&® a^ 
different tribes is exp lained by the people on the gtdttn 

*•< Tke pbratiy is a brotherhood, As the term ini,p«»ts,.«ed einAtiM «rc(Hian 
from the ozpmzation into gentea. It is an organic onion or asSQOiatioa of *»»> 
or more gentes of the same tnbe for certain common objects Thetei 
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3aobba>s Ba>iptit, for instance, married a Gnjar womans and ller 
offspring were called Gujars, but tbeir descendants formed the 
sKu^has clan of Gujars. This sort of tradition is found over 
•TMi'over again all over the country; and in view of the almost 
oo&diisive proof we possess that descent through females’ was 
ipioe the pale in India, as it has been probably all over the 
•mkAA, it seems rash to attribute all such traditions merely to a 
deoro toi elainS descent from a Rajput ancestor. It would 
o^l^eaa^ that there are actually Rajput clans existing, sprung 
f^ni Bhat, Brahman, and Carpenter fathers and Rajput women. 
-A.t present the offspring of a mixed connection (marriage proper 
isL iuroossible) ^e the caste of the father ; but those of the pure 
lifejoA will not intermarry or associate with them. Some traces 
totemism. are still to be found ; and, as gentile organisations 
Have almost always been closely connected with totems, it is 
prpb^le that further inquiry, and especially an etymological 
of the names of the clans, would greatly extend 
tl(eir numbers. This also would account in many instances for 

J lans in different tribes bearing the same name. Thus, the 
Sglan Jats worship their ancestor at a shrine called Deh, which 
always surrounded by kaim trees; and if a woman married in 
Jaglan family passes a kaim tree, she will eover her face 
DB^cre it as before an elder relation of her husband. Again, 
ihe Mor Jats will not burn the wood of the cotton plant. 


139. Every clan is exogamous ; that is, while every 
l^ah must many into his own tribe, no man can marry into his 
d<Wn clan. But this is by no means the only limitation imposed 
n^oq inter-piarriage. In the first place, no man usually marries 
ih% 'a femily, of whatever clan it may be, that is settled in hia 
o#n viHa'^ Or in any village immediately adjoining his own. 
The prphijbit^on is based upon " simjor ki haradari” or the 
t’e’lhtiohsMp fonnded upon a common boundary, and is possibly 
tfMmvdl from marriage by capture. The old rule is becoming 
ISSi'rigid, especially among Musalmans, but two social reasons 
Cfeiabine to strengthen its vitality ; — (I) There is the impor- 
tanfcd'ofBparrymg your daughter where you can get grazing 
in seasons of dearth. For instance in Kaithal 
6f the Bahgar and Jats of the Naili iutermarry with 
a®»tofegO to both" sides. (2) There is the important object of 
gl^ng Wd of your father-in-law. If you live near him your 
wants to visit her parents, and her filial promptings- 
exj^tose and inconvenience. This limitation on inter-, 
marriage with neighbottrs is further extended by the Rajputs, 
lio ihan of thbm can inarry into any family living' in the 
any family of which his father, grandfather, or 
l^wate^grtmdfatheir married.^ Thus, if a Mandhar Rajput 

th> O h a nhaiM gay they avoid theirown got (Bachchaa) 

njatOTnalgrandfatier’e thamba in maniage.. The restrictiom aa 
members of the same got appear to bo breaktng 
d<Swii. Tbe in Ksntbal aToid tbeir oji2L.tribe4kod fomail*- 

iatber'i tbambo*— J.M.D. ^ 
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iQh^g tffp l llf 3J» married a Cliaiilian Eajput of thapa Jundta^ liis son, graildse^ 
Tidbes and great-grandson would not be able to marry any Chanbirt 

Castes. of any village in tbe Jundla But beyond this, and U® 

EzmamTunoDirthe prohibition against marrying within the clan, the Eajpnts hai^l 

■f.ltci. ri+.ii ai* 




<daii8. 


Social intercomid 
among iribei. 


The Deliia and 
Haolania factkina. 


no further lin itations on inter-marriage. Among the other (»stei i 
the thapa is not excluded ; but no man can marry into s^ 
family of the clan to which his mother or hia fathei^s moAsIf’;/ 
belongs, wherever these clans may be found. ^ The Gnjsail ^ 
however, who are generally lax in their rules, often only exclads | 
such persons of these clans as live in the individual viilagi « 
from which the relation in question came. i j j., '-f-ix 

140. Broadly speaking no superior tribe will eftt or drii^ 
from the hands or vessels of an inferior one, or smoke its pip^ 
but the rule is subject to exceptions, which are noted ' . 
para. 229’ of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. 

Jats, Gujars, Rors, Rahbaris (a camel grazing ca3te),Aii8 ; 
Ahirs (a shepherd caste) eat and drink in common without' S® ' 
scruples, and they used to smoke with carpenters, but 
ceasing to do so. Musalmans have lately become much 
strict about these rules as governing their intercourse amoif 
themselves, and many of them now eat from any respectSjbL . 
Musalman’s hand, especially in the cities. And, subject striqtl*' 
to the above rules, any Musalman will eat and drink withl^ 
scruple from a Hindu ; but no Hindu will touch food from y 
Musalman, and will often throw it away if only a Musalmao^*.' 
shadow falls upon it, partly perhaps because Musalmans 
from earthen vessels, which no Hindu can do unless the vessp 
has never been used before. Brahmans and Rajputs 'will 
eat from any one below a Jat, Gujar, or Ror ; while these thufe; 
tribes themselves do not, as a rule, eat or drink with any 
the menial castes; and the following castes are absolutions 
impure owing to their occupation and habits, and their 
touch defiles food : — Leather-maker, washerman, barber, blai^^i-C 
smith, dyer {chhimpi), sweeper, dum, and dhanai. The I 

is also looked upon as of doubtful purity. The pipe& ofyiii 
■^llage, being often left about in the common rooms and fiel&ij 
aire generally distinguished by a piece of some thing tied .ro^fT 
the stem — blue rag for a Musalman, red for a Hindu, leatmi 
for a chamar, string for a Sweeper, and so on so that a.nofl^ 
•wishing for a smoke may not defile himself by mistake. , ' 

and most sweetmeats can be eaten from almost., any .hqdjm 
hand, even from that of a leather- worker or sweeper, 
this case they must be whole, not broken. . , 

. ^ 141. There is a very extraordinary division of the n^ 
Rajput tribes in the Ramal pargana and Panipat and ' 
neighbouring parts of Dehli and Rohtak into the two 



(1) Jata tad Gnjars of Kaithal and Indri and Rors of IndH avoid hi ' 

the got, of (1) fathOT, (2) mother, (3) father’a mother, (4) mother^ mothter. 1 
many of the Withal Kora will marry girls belonging to the got u til 

matonal grandmother. — “ » . v® 
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{khap) of Dehia and Hanlania, respecting the origin of which Chap ter I II, IX 

BO very satisfactory information is forthcoming. The Dehias Tribes and 

are called after a Jat clan of that name, with its head-quarters Castes. 

about Bhatganw in Saupat, having originally come from The Dehi* and Han- 

Bawana near Dehli. The Hanlania faction is headed by the lauia factions. 

Ghatwal or Malak Jats whose head-quarters are Dher ka 

Ahulana in Gohana, and who were, owing to their successful 

opposition to the Rajputs, the accepted heads of the Jats in 

these parts (see para. 145). Some one of the Emperors called 

Hiem in to assist him in coercing the Mandhar Rajpnts, and 

thus the old enmity was strengthened. The Dehia Jats, 

growing powerful, became jealous of the supremacy of the 

Ghatwals, and joined the Mandhars against them. Thus the 

countryside was divided into two factions ; the Gnjars and 

Tagas of south Karnal, the Jaglan Jats of thapa Nanltha, and 

the Latmar Jats of Rohtak joining the Dehias ; the Huda Jats 

of Rohtak, and most of the Jats of the southern half of the 

district except the Jaglans, joining the Hanlanias. In the 

mutiny disturbances took place in the Rohtak district between 

these two factions, and the Mandhars of the Nardak ravaged 

the Haulanias in the south of the tract. And in framing his 

zaila the Settlement Ofideer had to alter his proposed division 

so as to separate a Dehia village which he had included with 

Haulanias, and which objected in consequence. The Dehia is 

also called the Jat, and occasionally the Mandhar faction. 

*1116 Jats and Rajputs seem, independently of these divisions, to 
consider each other, tribally speaking, as natural enemies ; and 
one is often assured by Jats that they would not dare to go 
into a Rajput village at night. 

142. In describing the principal tribes of the district, we Esjpotfc 

will begin with the Rajputs. It is hardly necessary to say 
much about their well known tribal characteristics. They 
are fine, brave men^ and retain the feudal instinct more 
starongly developed than any other non-menial caste, the heads 
of the people wielding extraordinary authority. They are very 
tenacious of the integrity of their communal property in the 
village land, and seldom admit strangers to share in it. They 
are often la^ and always proud, and look upon manual labour 
M derogatory, much preferring the care of cattle, whether 
&eir own or other people’s. In the canal and Khadir parts 
they have abandoned pastoral for agricultural pursuits; but 
even heere they will seldom, if ever, do the actual work of 
ploughing vrith their own hands ; while the fact that their 
women are kept strictly secluded deprives them of an invalu- 
able aid to agriculture.* In the Nardak a great part of the : 

(1) It’S* » ;»ty that efforts are not made to enlist Rajimts from the Nardak 
in our regiments. The Hariana Rajpnts of Hissar are often found in the army, 
but Kamal as a reorniting ground is almost harren, probably becanse no 
attempt is made to work it.~J.Il.D. 

; . (2) The poor ooltiration in many Rajput estates is largely due to the fwt 
hat the men have to do moeh out-door work, apart from actual field work, which 
ia a jat village would be done by women.— d-iU.D. 
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aictaal \^ork ol Cultivation is done by' othieT castes. They aH(j 
of conrsej cattle-stealers by ancestral profession; but they 
esercise thefr calling in a gentlemanly way, and there 
Certainly honour among Eajput thieves. Mu8alniatt.Eajpnts,«J(i 
called Ranghara by other castes and Chotikats by their HindK 
Inethren, from cheti, the Hindu scalp-lock, which the ' Musdhl 
man does not preserve. But both tenns are considered abuaiya^ 
especially the latter. The principal clans ihre the. ChatkhaiW 
and the Mandhars. - 

143. /Ithe Mandhars were settled in. very earjy^^y? 
the- country about S.amana; for Firoz Si(ah 
carried pfE their Eanas to Hehli, and made ^any of 
Mnsalmans- : The Sahdon branch obtained the villag^es no^ 
held by them' in the Nardak in. comparatively late times 1^ 
inter-marriage with the, Ghauhans. And,'ithbugn they expellea 
the Chandel Eajputs from Eohand and Gharaunda when ‘the^ 
first came into these, parts, yet the Chandels re-conquered the)mf| 
and the final occupation by Mandhars coming direct ..Irpj^ 
Kalayat in Patiala is possibly of comparatively receiit 


, j The Jagas (hards) of the Eajputs come every three or'fo.t^ 
yp^rs frmn Jaipur and record the births that have occurred fitr 
Eajppt families since their last visit. According to Bakhta^aV/ 
tire 'Mapdhar Jaga, the M^mJhars are descendants pf GabknmOT} 
son of Ramchandra, who was adopted by his unple Lach^a^ 
The descendants of Lao ruled successively in uarh GySil'e^ 


Nikatarpuri, Ajudiiia;, Bijapnr, KachWaglapa, and KamapahaWl’ 
Eaja 'Jan left Eam'apahari arid caihe to 'bathe in Kurn^hettSl! 

A a. _ T' 11 I • ‘PI 11' 


I 


At a tirth near Jindh his wife borp a' soA Jindlira, who* aftbfW. 
Wards in S. 8^1 founded Jindh.: His ^andson Badh Itook 
Kaithal from the Chandel Rajputs in S. 1093i,. Sadh. begot 
Bampra, who begot 3 sons Kallu, Kalu, and-Mamraj... SaUsc 
settled in Kalayat, Kalu in Eajaundh, and Mamraj in Kaithale 
Kalin’s son Eana Gurkha stormed the 3 forts of Asandh, Safidon^ 
at(A Salwan, expelling the Barah Rajputs and: settled in 
htiS. IISJ “(the bard then proceeds to give a list of i the .variona 
descendants of Rana Gurkha, and; the; villa^s; i^hidh -jtb^ 
founded).'" ^^'popqlar tradition the Mandhars held- 3BQ khem 
OT' ■villages -heftweed jKai«;jat BlIflrGhaJannSa^Tnany.'of .irhichi an* 
now held by Jaits. ■ Tfae Jagai says nothing' abopt any- straggle ' 
between the Mandhars and Tdaiwar^' bnh the^\latter, aaiinoteft 
in para. 134, were probably-pushed- back .’but, of partbfiih* 
Samsti Naili by intruding Mandhars. 

144. The Chanhans are alP sprung , froi^ lie ibn^nt^ ■ 
people who settled at jnndla. They all claim descent frorti 
Rana Har Rai and it is probable enongh' that the eldest linOj 
in which authority descended from Rana Har jRai, has 
preserved in it^integrity. According to ; this, l.^i generataoii^; 
equivalent to 475 years, have intervened since the Chanfaaa 
conquest, which would fix it at about the time of Bahlol Lodi. ' . 
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' The Ohanhan tradilio* as told by the' tnbal bard first r'e- 
feites' the famous legend of the birth of the Chauhan (one of the 4 
agniknla elans) ftom the Agnikund at Mt.' Abn. Tha story is 
g^ivett ’ at fall den^h- in ■ the' ?th’ chapter of Tod’s Eajasfchan'. 
The conquest of these p(art8 by the Chauhan s is said to hatne 
been, effected by Sana Har Eai. The Rana who had ' beea 
bathing in the Ganges' returned through the sacred Kurukshetra 
then held by Paudirs, who had 4 forts, Habri, Pandri,Pnndrak, 
and Churangarh.- A quarrel arose between Rana Har Rai and the 
Fahdirs.- In S.. 891 he fixed his head-quarters at -Jundla> Which 
he founded, naming it Jundla on account of the number of jand 
trees which grew round it. Rana Har Rai conquered Habri, 
Pundri, and randrak,'bat had to call in his uncles Dalu and 
Jagar to- assist him in etorming Churangarh (Chnrni >, where 
the Pandirs made' a last ataad,^efore they were driven to the 
east of the Jamna, whfere they -now live. Dalo got 48 villages 
inoluding Sandhir, ■ Jagar 12, and Pinjora, the son of a 3rd 
uncle, 24 ' ■Ullages ' including Mohna and Tauntha. Rana Har 
Rai married 2 Raijpnt wives and 6 wives of inferior tribes, a 
Rorni, a Jatiii, a Jogln, a Nain, and a Gnjari. The Rons of 
Antin and Raipur,- who belong to the Dopla got, are his descends 
ants by the Rorni wife. The descendants of theJat and Gnjar 
wives appear to have settled to the east of the Jamna. The 
Rajputs of the Mustafabad pargana in Jagadhrihave sprung from 
the Jogan.apd Naiq wives. The sons by Rajput women founded 
various villages, Kalia settling in Karnal and Kaura in Habri, 
The Chauhaps of I^li, Jagadhri, and Naraingarh are also de- 
scended froni Rada Har Rai. The Chauhans of Karnal are all 
dfthe Bachphas got. Chauhans will take the daughters of Pandirs 
for their sons, but they will not give their own' girls to Pandirs. 
They are a fine race, and they are not all bad cultivators, and 
those ■who;' are' may not always coirtinue so. The Chauhans of 
Padhaai4, i4fha wore described at the first regular settlement as 
being iiotorioas for committing robberies on the Grand. Trunk 
Road, now cultivate their lands with the greatest diligence and 
suoeiess. The Karnal Rajputs are a proud race, whom the rule 
of the Sikhs and our own have robbed of much of their ances- 
tfaPpowBii.- i They are much hampered by unchangeable tribal 
coStoms add 'finai it hard to adapt themselves to the altered 
conditions - of lifei ’ But it ife worth onr while' to treat them with 
patience and consideration and to carefully preserve the remains 
of a local- influence, which is still considerable, 

^ .■ m ■Jkts, are , pre-eminently the agricultural caste 

of IHh tract and, with the exception of the Rors and Kambohs, 
Rains and Matis' -who are practically market 
.are the best cultivators. A Jat, when asked his 
cittte, -vHu'ials tjfteii answer zawi^idor ” as "Jat.” They are 
a fine stalwart race. Mr. Ibbetson measured one at Didwari 
6; feet 7 ra<Afes. - higK and 42 J inches round the chest. They 
ace .notorious for their independence, acknowledging to a less 
degree than any other uasfce the authority of their headmen. 
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' They hold seveTal tribal groups of villages ; hot they also own 
parts of villages almost all over the tract save in the Gnjar and 
Bajpat portions. The Kaithal Bangar and Andarwar and the 
tracts in the same tahsil flooded by the Umla and Ghagar are 
almost purely Jat settlements, and they own abont ^ths of 
the Powadh Circle, where many of them are Sikhs by rer 
ligion. They seem to have held parts of the country about 
Samana in very early days, and, as already noted, that part 
certainly formed a part of an early Indo-Scythian kingdom. 
The Jats of the district seem to have come partly from the 
Bagar, where they were in force 700 years ago. In no case 
have Jats settled from across the Jamna. The Jats U'e not 
mentioned as a prominent caste of the tract in AkbaPs time, 
and probably gained a footing during the breaking up of the 
Mughal dynasty, when they became an important element im 
the politics of the time. The Jats of the tract are almost 
without exception Hindus. Those who have become Musal- 
mans are called Mula Jats, and are only found in two or three 
villages ; and there even are only individual families, generally 
said to be descended from hostages taken in infancy by the 
Mnsalman rulers and circumcised by them. The principal 
clans are as follows ; — 

Jaglan, sprung from Jagla, a Jat of Jaipur, to whom therp 
*8 a shrine in Israna at which the whole thapa worships. They 
hold the J 2 villages (barah) of thapa Nanitha, and come from 
Ladas, in Sirsa or Hissar. 

Ghanghas, sprung from an ancestor called Badkal, whom 
they still worship, and who has a shrine in Puthar. They hold 
the thapa of Mandi, and come from Hhanana near Bhiwani, in 
the Bangar. 

Ghattcal or Malak, tracing their origin from Garb Ghazni, 
and holding Bawana, whether they came from Ahulana in 
Gofaana. They hold Ugra Kheri and the villages settled from 
it, and are scantily represented in this district. In the old 
days of Bajpnt ascendancy the Bajputs would not allow Jats 
to cover their heads with a turban, nor to wear any red dothes, 
nor to put a crown (nwr) on the heads of their bridegrooms, 
or a jewel (noth) in their women’s noses. They also used to 
levy seignorial rights from virgin brides. Even to this day • 
Bajputs will not allow inferior castes to wear red clothes ot 
ample loin clothes in their villages. The Ghatwals obtained 
some successes over the Bajputs, especially over the Mandhars 
of the Doab, near Deoban and Manglanr, and over those of the 
Bagar near Kalananr and Dadri, and removed the obnoxious 
prohibitions. They then acquired the title of Malah (master) , 
and a red turban as their distinguishing mark ; and to this day 
a Jat with a red pagri is roost probably a Ghatwal. 

Dmcal, who hold Korar, Madlanda, Ataola, Mahaoti, and 
other villages, and came from Bohtak, where they have their 
head-quarters in the village of Mandauthi. 
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, Kaikhar or Gahlaur, perhaps the most powerfal Jat clan 
,|p the tract, holding the 12 villages (harah) of Janrasi. Thej 
came from Mot Pali in Hissar. 

iSandftits worship Kala Mehar or Kala Pir their ancestor, 
whose chief shrine is at Thana Satra in Sialkot, the head- 
qnarters of the Sandhns. They hold Gagsina, Khntpura, and 
imer villages; and have come here via Phul Maharaj in 
Patiala. 

Halawat, who hold Babail and other villages, and came 
from Dighal in Rohtak. They worship a common ancestor 
call Sadu Deb. 

The chief remaining clans are shown below : — 


ko. 

CUn. 

Head-qaarterfl. 

Place of origin. 

1 

Jnn 

Korlan and Dimana 

Debli. 

2 

Hath! 

Uanana and Bal Jatan ... 

Babadnrgarb in Boihtak. 

; a 

Sahnkwat ... 

KarKai, Palri 

l>ehli or its neighbourhood^ via 

« 

Kharab 

Nara 

Bohtak. 

Dehli, via Rbani Kheri in Hansi* 

K 

Narwal 

Waiaar and Kheri Kara... 

Rathnra in Rohtak. 

• 

Kandal 

Babar, &>c. 

Bohar in Rohtak. 

T 

Dehia ... 

tdiana 

Rohna in Rohtak. 

t 

Knada 

Shahpnr Kayatb (Rohtak), 

TatanK in Rohtak, 

« 

KaUUiunai.,. 

Padla, Bazida, and Balana, 

Garb Ghazni, via Birsa; Patan 

1 

10 ' 

P h 0 r or 

1 

1 Dhanaanli 

(Pak Patan?); Gathwal ; Rawar, 
in Rohtak ; and Kont, near 
Bfaiwani. 

Garh Ghazni, via Dhola thapa 


Ohaliwal. 


near Lahore. 

11 

Man 

Bala and Ohogripnr 

Bhalinda in Halwa, via Gannr. 

IS 

! 

Bftiiiiwal ... 

Kari, Bhabpnra ... 

khera beyond Hissar, 

Bhadra Chari, near Bikanir, via 

13 

Rnhal 

BeboH, Ao. 

Rattak in Kaithal. 

Bhiwani. 

11 

ITwa ... 

Bbalai, Bal Xatan 

Bighar in Bikanir. Kancy in 

16 

Lather 

Pbaagarh 

Kasendfan (Rohtak) and Jindh, 
Karsaula in Jind. 

16 

Kadiau 

Siwa 

Chimni, near Beri in Rohtak, via 

n 

Dshan 

Shahrmalpot 

Bajana in Snnpat. 

Salwan in Kaithal. 


ibhaanohah... 

Binjhanl 

Harry in Lat in Changanw of 



Bohtak. 

if 

Kaiher 

Gabkanli 


to 

8ii« 

Cbika 

Claim to hare been originallj 

SI 

Phel 

Pai 

Tohar Rajpntn from Gehli. 

St 

Her 

Cbhatar 



146. The Gujars are a notorious thieving tribe ; and, as a 
rale, their cultivation is of the most slovenly description,* 
thoT^ 'in many of the Khadir and canal villages they have 
really :q>plied themselves in earnest to agriculture. They 
have a habit of breaking up far more land than their numbers 

(1) Thwe are ezseptiona Seorsk, tko ciiiet Gujsr estate in Eaithal, is very 
weU oidtivated. — J.tl.P. 
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«fl<J ttp'pl^eea tfaii properly' cultivate;' ail'd though ’ tlieip 
Tromen will ' g*® to the well, bring food to the workers in thh 
field, pick cotton, and do other light Work, jlet they will’not 
weed or dp apy really; hard labour in; the fields like the Jat 
women. The difference between a Gujar and a Rajput thiel 
was well put. by a villager as , follows A -Rajput will steal ; 
“your buffalo; but he won’t send , his father to say he knows ■ 
“ where it is and will get it back for Es. 20, and then keep J 
“both, the Es. 20, ,and the buffalo, The Gujar, wijl.” , The ;; 
local opinion of the .Gujar is embodied in the proverb — . i I 

Kuita, hilli do, 1 Tihcharnaho, ‘ '■*“'> '' 

Eanghar, Ghcjar do ; ■) To hkule kiwarv 'so, ' i 


" The dog and the cat, two ; the Ranghar and Gujar, twp. 4 '. 
If it were' not for these four you might sleep with your doOT % 
open.” Agsin, “ Jitte dekhe Gujar, iUe deyie mar or “when* ^ 
ever you see a Gujar, beat him.” The Gujars are, like the -jf 
Rajputs, singularly unwilling to admit strangers to prppei^y 
in their villages. They are closely allied with the Rajputs ; 4 

and their possession of parts of the Bangar was probably con- | 

temporaneons with that of the Maudhars, parts of 'ithc^e | 

conquests, such as Kohand, Were given them. But in t^e 'J 

Khadir they have sacceeeled Afghans in comparatively recent 
times, save in a vfery few 'old villages. There is a small grotip j 
of Gujar villages to the N.-W. of the town ' of Kaithal, Thelu- 
ding the. important estate of Keorak. The principal clans 
are ; — 

Rawal . — This clan claims descent from a Eajpnt called 
Dhundpal from beyond Lahore, who married a daughter of ^4 
Gujar called Ghokar. It is part of the Ghokarbansi claniian^' 
takes its specific name from Rua Sarsa near Lahore. In one 
village they say that the ancestor was a Khokhar Rajput; 
and this is probably the better form of the tradition. They 
settled in Rana Khera, (now Rajapur),> l)ut moved thence to 
Rabri and JEohand, where they held a harah oi 12 villages ; and 
they also held Bapauli, whence they pventnally settled the ^ 

thapa in the Khadir* - Thagt 
Mill hold the Rhadir villages; but have lost most of those near 
Kohand. i • ' ct 

clan' comes from Jewar,. thapa, bujPtid;, 
Mathra, UM Bali Kutbpnr, m Sunpat. .They , used to hold ft 
chuuom (24 villages) with .Kamaunda their head-quarters, and 
are probably veiy old inhabitants. They have been, to a greit" 
degree displaced by Jats. ‘ ■! - . Pr 


Chowain.--This clan plaims descent .Irpm a Tunwar^RtoW t 
yajlnj^mother; and the real gentle. .name; i? said to he i 

^ appellation. They came ; 
from Dehh and settled in Nam and Sutana and the neighbour- 
UJK vUlagflSi and are certamly veiy dd inhabitants, 
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pessiHy tavin^ emigrated when expelled front the neighbourhbod 

of Dehli by Sher Shah a few ;^eaTb after the Chaiihan settle- XzjiDes te® 

ment. They have been largely dispossessed, by Rera. i , , OasteK 

■ 'Katsdn . — TMt (flan claims desd^t from Rana Ear Hai, thb The Goj«rt. v 
^dhhaii of Jandla/by a Gujar wife. They had gireti them a 
pferf'of coiKjiie^s in the Doab, whei* they are still i* 
fflrc^j and thjey hold ^.little land in the ChauhanEardak. ; 

“*' '147. Nb satisfhcitdri'. information whatever Is fbrthcoming The Bon. 

^ to the, brijgin of the Rots. Some of them/.’say they were 
driginafijr Rajputs settled in SambhaT Muradajbad^ but con- 
ce^e^' their tribe when Parana Rama persecuied' 'th6 Kh'shatri- 
fas, and mi^^ed to Badlij a' part of one bf ' the ancient Dehhs, 
and/ now represented! by Badli ka Saraa. The motive of the 
s^b^ is to cj.aim kinship j with the (phatiha'ns,, and’ the Chauhan 
■ ^geh^ 'admits the descent of the Rors of Aniin, &c., from Rana 
Raj. ^ p%era again se'em, ,tb trace th^ir origin' from Badli 
hear Jlmjar.j ^ The.Rajpdts sajr '^e. Rbra h^ere originally 6ds, 

■^ho ..'us^ to I di^ the , tanljia' at Thanesar. '-!|t aeepis net 'at all 
nnl^Kely '.that t hi^’^.may 'be true 'hs 'sub^hcei ^br the fribe Is 
cnitipusly . localized. At the las|; dehsas only '40,731 'persons ih 
the Panjah recorded themselves, as Roifs, of whom '34,094 
bafongea to* Carnal, 4,861 to Ambala, and 1,084. to native state's 
(probably Jindh). In Ambala they are only found in any 
HnmberR'<ok)3ettio Thanesar, whbre they ®wn a faumbbr of 
villages. ^They are also strong in theiindri Nardak and Pehowa 
Bangar 4<v the S. and S.-W. of Thanesar. They hold some 
estatessdbn© or! jointly with the Chauhans to ,tiie North of 
Kabri, 'bad'-a few in the S. of Kaithai near the; Jindh border. 

'niey:now:oWB, efetatefe "along .the Rohtak Eanal, once held by 
Gnjarst rThat -they originally ' in ■ many cases, if not in all, held 
tiieirditadii as dependents. of the 'Rajputs admits' of little doubt. 

Socially ' •thay^ i;'ralnki I helbw Jats. The Rors, .^jviile.ias good 
OttlfeivAtoTS as the Jats/ and' assisted by their women .in the 
^nne ■way,, dre tnnoh !more peaceful ;and less grasping -.in 
ttiieir 'habits ; and are consequently leadrly admitted as cultiva- 
tdrsvrhpro the Jats WCTild be kept at arm’s-length. They are 
ftaei‘stol'Wart;uleti;- Their, cast© organiaatien. • stifonger than 
'o£ tkei-highef' agiucaltttpal' tribes^- ^jid- > tha -funehayat .is 
^^lijWflWesfaL' -..■ .u’ • .i; ■ -- .Ui' .>} ■ 

i: 'i:, ■ il ... M .J 

.,r .. l^S.- lThP: Ta^aa, yrho most- he carefully distingpishei TheTaga*. 
^jPjjt^e. ., 9 iuminal,..Tagq 8 these ^arts, also o^f jBrahmipjeat 
opigin, arp . a Brahm?in , , caste wjtiich has abandoned (idgan 
Sftrairfiho' jinestty ‘brofessioili: and' ado'pted -agri'cttlthre.' They ‘ 
Mstye-TOsillinamk ds their family priests; They are all Ganrs; 
and according^ to traditipn their origin dates frbBft''tiie celeb- 
ittTOi^’pa^iflpe.pf shakes by Jahamejaya (vnlg. Jalmeja Rishi, 

1^80 cafled' Raja l^gratid), which is said to have taken place at 
Sifidcthlh, J^ndh,". At that time there were no Ganrs in this 
mW&try,' afhd he Bntliihohed many from beyond the sea (sto). 
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Half of them would take no mon^ reward for their services j 
upon which he gave them 184 villages in these parts, when they 
decided to take no further offering in future, and became Tagas. 
The others took the ordinary offerings, and their descendant 
are the Gaur Brahmans of these parts. Both retained thw 
division into ten clans, and are hence called dasnam Brahman^ 

The Hindu Tagas still wear the sacred thread, but Brah- 
mans do not intermarry with them, and will not even eat 
ordinary bread from their hands. Many of them are now 
Musalmans. It must not be supposed that a Brahinan now 
relinquishing the priestly craft and taking to agriculture wilj 
become a Taga ; the Tagas were made once for all, and the 
limits of the tribe cannot now be extended. They are, ah 
already stated, the oldest inhabitants of the tract ; but are now 
confined to the parts about Hatwala and Barana. The Barana 
and Sanauli Tagas are of clan Bachchas, from Kalwa Jamni 
in Jindh ; those of Pundri and Harsinghpar of clans Parasir, 
from the neighbourhood of Pehowa ; those about Hatwala are. 
of the Bharadwaj, Gautam, and Saroha class, and come from 
Sirsa Patan, via the Khadir to the south of the tract. They' ■ 
are, as cultivators, superior to the Rajput, Gujar, and Brahman 
but fall very far short of Jat and Eor. Their women «rq 
strictly secluded. , . 

149. Brahmans hold only a small area in the tract, them - 
being but few villages in which they have acquired any 
considerable share. But they own small plots in very many, 
villages, being, for the most part, land given to family prieste 
(parohits) by their clients ijajmane) as religions offmdngS 'i 
(pun). They are vile cultivators, being lazy to a degree ; wid' 
they carry the grasping and overbearing habits of their castb) 
into their relation as land owners, so that, wherever Brah'manSt 
hold land, dispute may be expected. The local proverb goett 
Brahman »e bura, Bagar se leal, " As famine from the deseity 

so comes evil from a Brahman.” Most of the Braluasns 
the tract are ■ Gaur. Theta are also a few Sarsnh 
Brahmahs who are said to be far less grasping and quarreR 
some than the Gaurs, and are certainly less strict in their caste 
habits, so that Gaurs will not eat ordinary bread from them 
hands. The most common goU are the Bharadwaj, Bashisfet,; 
Gautam, Bachchas, Parasir, and Sandlas. The Brahmans 
have, in almost all cases, followed their clients from their 
original abodes to the village in which they are now settled. _ 

150. There are two tribes of Brahmans which, though J 
they own no land, are of special interest ; they are the Gnjrati / 
and the Dakaut. 

Offerings to Brahmans are divided into bar or grahn. j 
for the days of the week, and the two grahin for Rahu and Ket, ) 
the two demons who cause eclipses by attacking the sun and- ^’1 
moon. These two are parts of a demon who, when 
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at dinner with the gods and demons drank of the 
wactar of the gods instead of the wine of the demons. The sun 
and moon told of him, and Bhagwan cut him into two parts, 
which Bahu, including the stomach and therefore the 
laactar, is the more worthy. When any body wishes to offer 
to Brahmans from illness or other cause, he consults a 
Brahman, who casts his horoscope and directs which offering 
of the seven grahas should be made. The grahins are more 
commonly offered during an eclipse, that to Rahu being given 
at the beginning, and that to Ket at the end of the transit The 
Ganr Brahmans will not take any black offerings, such as a 
i; buffalo or goat, iron, sesame ( til) or urd, black blankets or clothes, 
; salt, &c., nor oil, second hand clothes, green clothes ; nor 
'■ 0 atnaja, which is seven grains mixed, with a piece of iron in 
them; these belonging to the grahe whoso offerings are for- 
bidden to them. An exception, however, is made in favour of 
a black cow. 

The Giijrati or Bias Brahmans, who came from Gujrat in 
Sindh, are in some i-espects the highest class of all Brahmans ; 
they are always fed first ; and they bless a Gaur when they meet 
him, while they will not eat ordinary bread from his hands. They 
are fed on the 12th day after death, and the Gaurs will not eat 
on the 13th day, if this has not been done. But they take 
inauspicious offerings. To them appertain especially the Eahu 
offerings made at an eclipse. They will not take oil sesame, 
goats, or green or dirty clothes ; but will take old clothes if 
washed, buffaloes, and satnaja. They also take a special 
offering to Rahn made by a sick person, who puts gold in ghi, 
looks at his face in it, and gives it to a Gujrati, or who weighs 
himself against satnaja and makes an offering of the grain. A 
buffalo which has been possessed by a devil to that degree that 
he has got on to the top of a house (often no difficult feat in a 
village), or a foal dropped in the month of Sawau or buffalo 
calf in Magh are given to the Gujrati as being unlucky. 
Hb Gaur would take them. Every harvest the Gujrati takes a 
Btuall allowance (seorhi) of grain from the threshing floor, just 
as does the Gaur. 

The DaJeauts came from Agroha in the Dakhau. Baja 
ffasret (Da^aratha), father of Eamchandra, had excited the anger 
of Saturday by worshipping all the other grahas but him. Satur- 
day accordingly rained fire on Jasrat’s city of Ajudhia. Jasrat 
wished to propitiate him, but the Brahmans feared to take the 
offering for dread of the consequences; so Jasrat made from 
the dirt of his body one Daka Eishi who took the offerings, and 
Was the ancestor of the Dakauts by a Sudra woman. The other 
Brahmans, however, disowned him; so Jasrat consoled him by 
promising that all Brahmans should in future consult his child- 
ren. The promise has been fulfilled. The Dakauts are pre- 
eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, and are consulted by 
©very class on all subjects but the dates of weddings and the 
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names of children, on wliich the Gaurs advise. They are th# 
scape-goats of the Hindu religion ; and their fate is to receiV# 
all the unlucky offerings which no other Brahman will tak^> 
such as black things and dirty clothes. Especially they tak6l ' 
the offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, and Ket. They are S# 
unlucky that no Brahman will accept their offerings, and tf 
they wish to make them, they have to give them to their owk 
sister’s sons. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food 
at their hands, and at weddings they sit with the lower caste#^ 
though of course they only eat food cooked by a Brahman. I#'- 
old days they possessed the power of prophecy up to 10-89' 
A. M.j but this has now failed them. They and the GiijtiiAis 
always at enmity, because, as they take many of the same off^ 
ings, their interests clash. ' 

151. The principal Saiyids are those of Barsat, of the 
branch, and descended from Abul Farah of Wasat in Arabi^ 
who accompanied Mahmud Ghaznavi, and, settling first af ’ 
Chhat Banur in Patiala and then at Sambhalheri in Muzaffaav 
nagar, was the ancestor of the Chatranli Saiyids. The Saiyi^ 
of Saiyidpur and Jal Pahar are Hnseni Saiyids, the form^ 
from Mashhad the latter from Khojand, near KhoraSftal, 
The Faridpur Saiyids are Musavi from Kazwin in Persia. All 
belong to the Bara Saadat, who played such an import'^t 
part in the latter days of the Mughal Empire. TK#fS 
IS also a large community of Saiyids at Baras, descended 
Shah Abdal from Chist, who assisted Sikandar Lodi at the sie^ 
of Narwar and obtained a grant of part of the village. Th^ 
have an old MS. family history of some interest. Other tvefe 
known but decayed communities of Saiyids own Gula and'pari 
of Pundri in Kaithal. Timur found the Saiyids in Gula whfiifl 
he crossed the Ghagar in 1396 a.d, Mr. Ibbetson writes ■ 

‘ The Saiyid is emphatically the worst cultivator I khftW*. 

intensely ignorant and conceited, he will lihf 
dig till driven to it by tho fear of starvation, and thinks that 

should save his brow from the need of sweating. Ai 
best he has no cattle, he has no capital, and he grinds down hft 
tenants to the utmost. At the worst he is equally poor, dirty, kai 
Holy, iia 18 the worst revenue naver in the disfWc* • for light 


utmost. At the worst he is equally poor, dirty, 

18 the worst revenue payer in the district 
assessment means to him only greater sloth. I have knowp.a 
aiyi _ give one-third of the yield of the grain-field to a man for 
watching it while it ripened; and if his tenants’ rent is Ks. 10, he 

IS a ways glad to accept Bs. 5 at the beginning of the season in full 
payment. o o . 


152. 


„ Gadts. The Gadis are Musalmans. They are mc.,„. „ 
the barohe clan, and come from the Bagar or from the Ambalft 

district. They o^n villages in the Indri Khadir ^ 

rtTiifiiT ° and Malis . — The Kambohs are excellent 
nrlebfT’ Malis, who practise market gardening,; 

■Rut tb^ p settled in the towns, where they cultivate as tenahls. 

north of in the Powadh tract to -A®' 

north of the Ghagar. They are Musalmans. ' - ' " 
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f\ fiadragis . — .The Nimawat Bairagia of Goli, Waisri, and 
ferainglipur, the Rama Nandi Bairagia of Sita Mai and 
^andari^ and the Badha Balabhi Bairagia of Barana and 
l^atnauli own a good deal of land. Besides the monks (sadhu) 

f ‘ the monasteries CasthalJ whose property descends to their 
ciples (chela), who are called their nadi children, many of 
I Bairagia have married and become Ghristi and have descen- 
dwts by procreation, or bindi children, thus forming a new 
^te. This latter class is drawn very largely from Jats. The 
iopnastic communities are powerfnl, are exceedingly well con- 
dbctsd, often very wealthy, and exercise a great deal of 
bp^itaJityi 

■ -Shelcks.—Oi Shekhs proper (A.rabs), the only representa- 
tives in the tract are the Kureshis, Ansaris, and Muhajarin 
Ij^akbduuazada) of Panipat (see Chapter VI). But every low 
oonvevt to Islam calls himself a Shekh, and such Shekhs 
^Ve known in the district as sidki. The Ranghars of the Powadh 
w]ho claims to bo. Rajfiuts, but practise karewa, are often called 
^ekhs. But tho most remarkable Shekhs are a menial caste 
ofjtbatname, which is represented in very many villages by 
or two small families, and from which the village watchmen 
mve been almost exclusively drawn from time immemorial. 

people say that it was the policy of the old Emperors to 
havp, some Muhammadans in every village, and that they there- 
fore appointed and settled these people ; and the story is not 
improbable. 

Jogis . — There is a caste called Jogi, generally Hindu, 
which. is one of the lowest of all castes, and receives the offor- 
in^.n^de to the impure gods. They are musicians, and prac- 
tise witchcraft and divination. They must be carefully 
distinguished from the Kanphata Jogis, or monks of Shiv, who 
are a sect of religious devotees and not a caste at all, and in 
fact do not marry. 

Menial Castes . — The menial castes (kamins) only hold land 
in tho rarest possible instances. Their place in the village 
community is fully described in the next section. They are 
principally distinguished by their elaborate caste organization, 
which is so complete that their disputes seldom come into our 
%hrts. 


tSBCTION E.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
“ ■ TENURES. 

153. .Tho proprietory body proper, which forms the 
nucleias round which the subsidiary parts of the community are 
^[puped, includes all those who have rights of ownership in tho 
cpmihcn land of the village. It is seldom ‘whollj) confined to 
biio single family, strangers having almost always obtained 
^misriOTL in some one or other of the ways indicated in 
jtojra.136 ; and very often the community will consist of two 
Si^inct tribes or clans of the same tribe, holding more or less 
ec^titd shares in the village. The coiuinunity, however constituted. 
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is almost always sub-divided into wards or patnas, each 
panna embracing a branch of the family descended from some 
common ancestor, and perhaps strangers settled by that branch, 
if not sufficiently numerous to constitute a separate panna of 
themselves. The word panna is also the local term for a lojt 
{panna mama, to cast lots), and is almost the only relic stiB 
remaining of the old custom of periodical re-distribution of 
land which seems to have once been so common in Aryan com- 
munities.’^ These pannas are very commonly again sub-divided 
into which are also based upon community of descenti 

The village is represented by a certain number of headmen, OE 
lambardars, generally one or more for esich patina or ihnla, aceord« 
ing to size ; and these again are assisted by thuladars, a kind 
assistant headmen who are not officially recognized. Tbd 
headman has a considerable discretion in the choice of his 
thuladars, but the latter must be so chosen as fairly to represenli 
the various genealogical branches of the community. Thd 
headmen and thuladars, together with such men as have gainp^ 
influence by ago or ability, constitute the panch or villagd 
council — an institution which, though no longer recognized 
us, still exercises considerable authority, is generally appeah 
to in the first instance, and successfully settles a great numb^ 
of disputes. 

154. The following table shows the number of zaildar,^ 
inamdars, chief headmen, and headmen in the several 
of the district ; — 


A 


Tahsh. 


Zaildars. 

1 

Inamdars. 

Chief head- 
men. 

1 m 

Tillage _ 
headmen. ’ 

Fanipat ... 

... 

7 


102 

718 ■ 

Kamal 

... 

16 

7 

11 

955 

Kaithal 

... 

15 


... 

975 > 

Total 

... 

38 

18 

143 

9,648 


The zails may be classified as follows according to prevaB- 
ing tribes : — 


Tabsil. 

1 ■§ 

o 

*■ ^ 

a «s 

<3 £fl 

^ -s 

a 3 
fe ^ 1 
S3 *5* ' 

a Qi ■ 

^ i 


C4 

a 

*3* 

d3 

Bor. 1 

1 

M 

i 

0 

. 

O ^ 

s 

Ii 

Panipat 

... 

... 


4 

2 

1 



... 

Karnal ... 

4 

3 

•-T 

6 

... 

2 

1 

1 

I'f 

Kaithal 

1 

3 

1 

7 

1 

1 


... 

1. 

Total ... 

5 

6 

1 

1 16 

3 

' 4 

1 

1 

1 


■3 

f 




(1) The holdings in the sandy parts of some villages are still periodioaUj 
ro-distribnted ; but this is a good deal because the wind effaces the boimclairiet 
and makes them difficult to trace. The uncertainty of the yield, moi^OYar^ ii 
one of the causes of the re-distribution, according to the people themielTWk 
(2) In Indri and Kaithal the division is into and 
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Each zaildar is remunerated by an allowance of 1 per cent, 
deducted from the land revenue of his circle. In tahsil Panipat 
and pargana Karnal chief headmen were appointed at 
Mr. Ibbetson’a Settlement in large villages, where the head- 
men are numerous ; they are elected by the votes of the pro- 
prietory body subject to the sanction of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. They represent the body of headmen, and receive 
Government orders in the first instance, though in respect of 
the collection of revenue they possess no special authority or 
responsibility. Xn pargana Indri and tahsil Kaithal the ala lam- 
bardari system has not been introduced, but cash inatns have 
been given to a few influential headmen, the sum allowed for 
this purpose being J per cent, of the land revenue. Most of 
these inams are of the value of Rs. 50 per annum. ' After 
annexation small cash inams were given for life to certain head- 
men in Kaithal. All of these have lapsed or been absorbed in 
the new zaildari and sufeclposhi inams. The head-quarters of the 
zaih, together with the prevailing tribes in each, are shown 
below : — 


Chapter HI, B, 

Village Com- 
munities and 
Vesures. 

Village oSoan. 


r 


No. of 
villages. 

Anntial 


Tabsil, 

Zail. 

land re- 
vonuo. 

Prevailing tribe. 

PSnipst 

Panipat 

37 

65,967 

Jats. 

Khoigipur ... 

41 

47,720 

Gujars. 


Jaurasi 

SI 

71,672 

Jats. 


Kaultha 

23 

63,080 

Do, 


Korana ... 

18 

32,.314 

Rors. 


BhaUi 

16 

26,099 

Jats. 

■ 

Kabri 

17 

13,432 

Gnjars. 

Taliml Earnal ... 

Jnndla 

29 

14,730 

Ghanhan Rajputs. 

Kamal ... 

29 

24,740 

Jats. 


Gharannda ... 

35 

31,231 

Mandbar Rajputs. 

- 

Barsat 

19 

22,048 

Jats. 


Dacbaiir 

22 

21,912 

Mandbar Rajputs. 


Baras 

37 

13,235 

Ghanhan Rajputs. 



21 

13,913 

Handher Rajputs. 


Baraganw ... 

22 

20,330 

Chaubau Rajputs. 


Bambha 

36 

23,460 

Do. 


Pathera 

24 

15,780 

Jats. 


Bhanatira ... 

17 

14,273 

Do. 


Shergarh Tapa 

20 

14 

15,392 

13,275 

Do. 

Kambobs. 


Jormazra 

14 

6,149 

Gadie. 


Barsaln 

15 

6,728 

Bora. 

- ; 

Amin 

39 

15,448 

Do. 
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TjLBsin. 

Zail. 

Xo. of 
villages. 

Annual 
land ;r 0 - 
venue. 

Prevailing tribe. 

Kaithal 

Kaithal 


38 

20,4.57 

Jats. 


Keorak 


2-t 

13,066 

Gnjara. 


Habri 


20 

12,004 

-Chanhan -Rajpnts. 


Gamthala 


17 

10,170 

Tan war Bajpnts. 


Aaaadh 

... 

27 

12,079 

Alandhai- Qajpnts. 


Rajatmdh 

• •• 

19 

B,829 

Do. 


Siwan 


S9 

26,549 

Do. 


Kiguran 


15 

9,465 

Jats. 


Pai 


21 

17,769 

Do. 


Chhataa*^ 


22 

20,481 

Do. 


Bhagal 

••• 

33 

21,230 

Do. 


Bakhli 


34 

11,238 

Do. 


Sarsa 


24 

9,031 , 

Do. 


Pabnawa 

... 

20 

10,669 

Rora, 


Gala 


41 

17,950 

Miscellaneous. : 


Mauza Kunjpura in Indri and 34 estates in Kaithal belong^ /’t 
ing to the Arnauli and Siddhuwal are excluded, from rthe 5 
zaildari system. 

155. It appears from the old records of Panipat and 
pargaua Karnal that in former days there was ope headman for 
each panna. They had great authority, the distribution of the ■ 
revenue being wholly iu the hands of the ihapa and village 
councils, of which they formed the heads. Their oBSce waS % 
hereditary j though fitness was an essential, and , the next heir • 
would be passed over, if incapable, in favour of another- meai^ . 5 
ber of the same family. When we acquired the tract the same 
arrangement was perforce continued for many years, as no ; 
record of individual rights or liabilities existed. But unfor- 
tunately the hereditary nature of the office, and the authority 
which should attach to it, were lost sight of. All the leading 
men of the village were admitted to sign the engagement for 
the revenue, and all that signed jt we called headmen. The j 
allowance (paelwtra), which is given to these men, took the 
form -of a deduction from the last instalment of-revenue.if_p^Sl % 
punctually, and was divided by all the engagers ; in fact, it is 
even said that “ all the owners shared it proportionally, and 
that it practically took the form of a merOiabatement of revenoo 
in which the whole community had a common interest.” 

In 1830 a field-to-field record had been introduced, and an • J 
attempt was -made to limit the number of headmen, it beii^ 
ruled that the people were to elect fresh headmen every year, 
who alone were to enjoy the allowance. The Collector of ths ? 
time regretted the change. He wrote in 1331 : ’ 

“The great objection to the r new arrangement is that it is ;,j 
calculated to destroy the strong and hononrajble feeling of mntnal 
good-will and attachment which formerly characterized the inter- , 
course of the headmen or sharers, with the other eUsses of the-cvmm»»tttp^ 
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Mie support anti assistance ■which the elders had it in their power to 
afford to the lesser cultivators ensured their respect and obedience, 
|tnd consequently the peace and good order of the society. The 
j( 0 ’w;er they possessed was considerable ; and, so far as the interests 
of their own village were concerned, was scivrcely ever abused.” 

The words in italics show the light in which these innumer- 
ible headmen were then looked upon. The other members of 
the proprietory body were called rayaU or cultivators j and we 
find the Supreme Grovernment asking for an explanation of the 
fact that some of the reports submitted seemed to imply that 
they too possessed a proprietory interest in the land. 

The plan of having a new election of headmen does not seem 
to have been, in its integrity, carried into effect ; but up to tbe 
settlement of 1842 the number of headmen was still inordinately 
excessive. We find a village paying Rs. 14,000 with 76 head- 
men, another paying Rs. 3,500 with 21, a third paying 
Rs. 5j800 with 23, and so on. In 1839 the Collector wrote 
that the matter had been “ a continual fester for years.” At 
the settlement of 1842 the Settlement Officer was directed to 
redhce the numbers largely, taking as a general standard one 
headman for every Rs. 1,000 of revenue. He found that among 
the crowd of so called headmen there were generally some who 
had enjoyed the office, either personally or through their ances- 
tors, for a considerable period. These he selected ; and, as far 
as possible, gave one headman at least to each sub-division of a. 
Tillage. 

in Kaithal the number of headmen recognized in the first 
Settlements was excessive. In the Settlement of 1856 the evil 
Tras met in many villages by the somewhat clumsy device of 
confirming existing holders in their appointments for life, and 
providing that the first one or two vacancies should not be filled 
ap. Thus, if the most influential headman in an estate died 
first, his heir had no claim. The rule was carried out, but the 
other headmen often continued to pay a share of the 'puchotTa 
to the heir, who in ordinary course would have succeeded, for 
png after his position had ceased to be officially recognized, 
'any claims for the revival of appointments which had lapsed 
^rere presented during the recent settlement, but they were 

**^Aifpresent tbe distribution is very unequal ; villages with 
Bight or ten headmen are not uncommon; and as each man 
dften pays in only two to three hundred rupees of revenue, 
Qie allowance of 5 per cent, is, in such cases, quite insufficient 
to give any standing to the office. As a role either the head- 
iheti or the patwari, or both together, have the accounts of 
eomtniiuity very m'nch in their own hands. The headmen 
have, therefore, great power in many matters, but our system has 
io alorge extent deprived them of that authority and respOTSibihty 
which IS the best security for a proper exercise of such 
Thi^ serious cases of embezzlement are so rare is a 
g«^ f aith wMch governs the mass of the people m their dealings 
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with one another. The village headmen enjoy certain priV- | 
ileges by virtue of their office. Thus they and their heirs- 
apparent are exempt from the duties of village watch and wara 
(see para. 191). A chamar is often attached to each headman as a 
personal attendant without payment further than his mid-day 
meal ; and the body of chamirs generally have to give a day s J 
work in the fields of each, though, as they expect to be feasted ’ J' 
on the occasion, the service is more of an honour than a profit to 
the recipient. The right of succession runs in the eldest male 3 
line; and the right of representation is universally recognized, , a 
the deceased elder son’s son taking precedence of the living | 
younger son, though the former may be a minor, and a substi- 
tute may have to be appointed to do his work. t "i 

; 'S) 

156. Table No. XV shows the number of villages held i» | 
each of the main forms of tenure, with the number of pro- 
prietors or shareholders and the gross area included und^ 
each class, as returned in Table No. XI of the annual Revenue 
Report for 1888-89. But the accuracy of some of the figures im J 
doubtful. It is in many cases impossible to class a villttgft J; 
satisfactorily under any one of the ordinarily recognized tennre^ * 
as will appear from the following description by Mr. Ibbetsoft 
of the tenures of that portion of the district settled by him 

* 

“ The villages of the tract {tahil Panipat and pargana Kamal) 
have, for the purposes of Settlement, been classified as follows;-^ 

64 held wholly in common by the body of owners (zamindari) ‘ SKI 
divided among the several branches of the community according 
to ancestral shares (pattidari) ; and 250 held in severalty by 'fh(f 
individual households, the holding of each being quite independnntf -ii;? 
of any fixed scale (bhaiachara). But this classification is practically 
meaningless. Of the 64 zamindari villages, 44 are held by thw V 
Skinners, the Mandals, or purchasers from them ; 9 are smalh . .. 
uninhabited plots of land belonging to larger villages, but havii^ 
separate boundaries of their own ; and 8 are on the river edge,^ /£ 
where the uncertainty of the river action renders the joint stock. • ^ 
tenure the only one which can ensure individual proprietors against^ 
serious loss or utter ruin. Of the 22 pattidari villages, 7 are snuM^ 
uninhabited plots of land as above, and 4 are subject to river action;' 
while in most of the remainder the property of individual householiW- 
is regulated by possession and not.by shares, though the several nx8^ 
branches of the community have divided the village by shares. I 
On the other hand, in the 250 hAoiachora villages, though the coming J 
land has not yet been divided according to shares, yet the interesk 
of the several branches of the community in that land is stricti^t 
regulated by ancestral shares in a very large number, if notin.aj £ 
majority, of instances. The fact is that a village may have fonX« £ 
or five pannas with two or three thulas in each ; there may 1)8^ 
oommon land of the village, of each panna, of each thrda, and 61^ £ 
two or more thulas and pannas jointly, the scale of separate interests ij 
in each varying in its nature from one'to another, and each single # 
family holding by possession and not according to shares : sO that' J 
it is, as a rule, impossible to describe the tenure of a village fn % ,;,A 
word, or to classify it satisfactorily under the recognised headm^'^- 3f 
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At the recent settlement of Indri and Kaithal the estates 
were classed as follows : — • 


1 

Tenure. 

Indri. 

j 

j Kaithal. 

Z^mindari 

36 

i 

63 

Paltidari 

62 

5c 

Bhaiachara or\ 
mixed pattidari ? 
and bhaiachara . j 

146 

1 

, 319 

Total 

244 

1 428 


157. Until the recent settlement there were 58 leased 
▼illagesj 6 in Indri and 52 in Kaithal. Two of the Indri leases 
were made by Mr. Wynyard under the rules for the lease of 
waste lands contained in Notification No. 5705of the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces, dated 28th November 1848. 
Most of the other leases were arranged by Captain Larkins, 
■«phen he settled the Thanesar district in 1855 and 1856. 

158. When Kaithal lapsed in 1843 we took over a country 
occupied by settled communities, some of which had been 
strong enough to ofEer a very vigorous resistance to the oppres- 
sions of the Sikhs. But cultivation had declined in the evil 
days that preceded our rule. It was found that there were some 
patches of waste land kept as hirs or grass preserves by the late 
Sikh ruler, and that there were also a number of deserted sites, 
which tradition said had once been occupied by vill.nge com- 
munities. The owners had been driven from their homes by 
one or other of the numerous famines which desolated Kaithal 
and the ■ neighbouring States in the last quarter of the 18th 
and the first quarter of the 19th century, or they had tied in the 
timOs of confusion which followed upon the decay of the Mughal 
Empire. When order was restored there was no lack of claimants 
to the ownership of the deserted sites. In many cases the zannn- 
dari 6f the large villages in the neighbourhood asserted that they 
were the Hswadars, They doubtless declared with more or less 
truth that the smaller estates had been founded by colonies from 
the older villages, and that the colonists, when unable to protect 
themselves from oppression, had returned to the strong parent 
Wm^unity. Later on Captain Larkins formed new estates by 
demarcating part of the excessive waste which he found to exist 
htt mhny villages. The Kaithal teases therefore were often 
encn&bered by previous rights, which were acknowledged by 
the payment of a Mulikuiia or ownership fee to the zutunidarx lo 
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whom the biswadari was admitted to have originally belonged. -^ 

159. The cessation of internal disorder and border warfaii 
which followed on the introduction of onr rule gave a sndde»^ 
impulse to agriculture, many zaniindars came back to th^^ 
homes, and in 1843 Major Lawrence was able to locate 39 

or abandoned villages, 89 were engaged for by the zamindai^^^ 
within whose original boundaries the deserted sites we»^ 
situated, and 34 remained to be disposed of after timf 
had been given to the old cultivators to return (LawrencftT®. 
Settlement Report, page 40). No details can be given as ■ 
the arrangements made by Major Lawrence. But Captaa#, 
Abbott describes the general results of his action as 
lows : — “ The terms of the leases were so light, and the parti^ 
“being generally bound in no penalty, very few (of the estat^B^ 
“were peopled, greater profits were to be derived from the sale cl 
“grass, wood, and grazing privileges.” As regards^uncultivat®^ 
lands generally. Major Lawrence explained to the zamindcs^ 
that “ the waste lands were their own to do what they please^l 
“with for the next three years, (the period of his summary setti^f 
“ment), adding that at the expiration of that time they would 
“be entitled to areas of waste equalling double the extent of th^ 
“cultivation.” 

: 1 *^ 

160. At the regular settlement made in 1847 by Capt|^ _ 
Abbott 64 sites were leased out. In some cases two neighlx^^ 
ing sites were leased to the same persons, so that there wa^" 
not really 64 estates. Fifty-two of the leased sites were hi t™' 
dry uplands where well irrigation is unprofitable. Cap'fwp,, 
Abbott stipulated for the breaking up of a certain proportip 
of the waste, the sinking of a well or the digging of a tank) ttf :) 
locating of a certain number of ploughs, and the building of fe 
certain number of houses. The leases were often made to 
zamindars of large neighbouring villages with which the 

had been measured at the summary settlement. The 
were acknowledged as biswadars, but it was provided that 
they failed to fulfil the conditions of the lease they sho« 
lose the biswadari, and also pay a penalty of three times a, 
jama assessed. Captain Abbott’s view of the rights of Gove^ 
ment and of the effect of the action he took was expre^ 
as follows : — “ I have endeavoured as much as possible 1 . 
“store the sites to former occupants, but very few such eadsl^,. 
“The lands were waste, overrun with jungle, the peculiar prop^ 
“of Government, to dispose of to the best advantage. l4octo^|| 
“tions for their disposal were issued, and, after the disposal of ^ 
“claims that might be made, the more eligible offers W^ 
“accepted. Thus the biswadari of these sites has been dispp^ 
‘♦bf under certain conditions, failing fulfilment of which it . 

“at the end of three years, be available to the Govemment,j 
“dispose of in any other way.” He expected that in consequ^, 
of the arrangements he had made 50 new estates wou^ i 
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ioanded witMn three years, and that at the termination of the 
rettlement these would be strong villages. These sanguine 
«spectations were, however, disappointed. The main defect in 
Captain Abbott’s scheme was the extremely short time given for 
&e fulfilment of the terms. The condition of sinking a well 
was also a very unsuitable one to impose on the founder of a 
aew village in this upland tract, where water is often above 100 
fe 0 t from tlie surface and wells are not used for irrigation. They 
are extremely costly, and take 10 or 15 years to sink. The work 
is begun in a good year, abandoned if bad seasons follow, 
and taken in hand again when times improve. The large pro- 
portion of new cultivation demanded by Captain Abbott could 
scarcely be effected in three years, and there was every temp- 
tation to rely on the profits of cattle rearing and proceeds of 
grazing dues, from which a fair income was derivable. 

If is not, therefore, strange that in the great majority 
of cases Captain Larkins, who re-settled the district in 1855, 
found that the conditions of the leases were unfulfilled. It was 
^t first proposed to sell the leased lands outright ; but the re- 
^It of the single sale that was carried out was not encouraging, 
and Mr. Edmonstone, Commissioner of the Cis-Satlej States, 

E reposed to the Board of Administration that the lands should 
^ e again leased. The Board, while expressing much sceptic- 
isin as to the possibility of converting a tract intended by nature 
for cattle rearing into a well-cultivated country unless a canal 
nould be brought through it, acquiesced generally in Mr. 
Edmqnstone’s proposals. (Secretary to the Board of Admin- 
istration to the Commissioner, Cis-Satlej States, No. 1629, 
dated 25th May 1852). In only a few cases were Captain 
Abbott’s lessees held to have earned a proprietory title ; more 
than one-third of the leases were cancelled and the lands re- 
settled with new applicants. But in many cases, where some 
thing had been done to improve the land. Captain Larkins 
revised the original conditions and granted fresh leases to the 
old farmers. The chief alteration was the striking out in Bangar 
leases of the condition that the lessee should sink a well. The 
lessees were given five years within which to fulfil the terms of 
t^ new leases. Many of Captain Abbott’s leases had been 
m^ide to the zamindars of the villages in which the deserted sites 
had been included in the first summary settlement. In these 
cases Captain Larkina held that defaulting lessees “ had forfeited 
'''all claim beyond the hisuadari allowance of 5 per cent, on the 
“doyemment demand, where they have been recorded as pro- 
'.prietors.” Besides dealing with the leases made by Captain 
Captain Larkins himself separated off from the areas 
of villageshaving excessive waste 21 new estates. A malikana 
of _5 pe» cent, on the revenue was declared to be payable to the 
original proprietors. His action in demarcating these estates 
■^as based on Regulation VII of 1822, and it is clear that his 
authority was derived from the 8th Section, and the malikana 
' was fixed, to quote the words of that section, “ in lieu and bar 
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“of all claims to or in waste lands so granted.” He intended i; 
that; a lessee^ who fulfilled the conditions of the lease, shodid J 
bo regarded, or, if already recorded as owner, confirmed 
proprietor of the village which he founded. Even if tho 
lessee was also the recorded proprietor, he was liable, if he failed S 
to carry out the conditions on which the estate was leased to hint j 
to forfeit all title in it beyond the right to receive a«i allowlanee of *} 
5 per cent, on the revenue. Excess waste was not always foPisod ' 
into separate estates. In the cases of some villages with enOTmoH# ; 
areas of jangal Captain Larkins contented himself with taking 1 
written engagements from the proprietors to the effect that, “-if ; 
would be in the power of the District authorities (under Eegidar J 
tion VII of 1822) at any time, during the terms of the presmafc i 
settlement in estates where the waste exceeds twice the area* 
under the cultivation, to mark it off separately for the formation j 
of a new mahal in the event of any parties coming forward to 
take up the lease.” , 5 


162. Captain Larkins’ policy in the high upland tract was 
only to require the cultivation of a certain proportion, usually • 
one-third or one-fourth, of the assessable area, and the locatidn 
of a certain number of ploughs. He considered it absurd to Wnd 
a lessee to sink a well, seeing that the zamindars in many old 
villages depended on their tanks for drinking water, and, evfei ' 
where wells existed, preferred to use tanks because of "kho ■ 
trouble involved in drawing water from a depth of above K)0 ^ 
feet. He knew besides that, if cultivators settled at all, they i . 
would assuredly either sink a well or dig a tank. The stipiBlatio)i ’ 
as to houses appeared to him superfluous, as theloeation of ploughii 
implied the presence of cultivators. He fixed progressavo , 
a.ssessments, the initial jama being two-thirds of the averag® 
annual income found to be derived from the sale of grass and 
of grazing dues. The final demand was not allowed to exceed 
the amount brought out by the application of the pargana revsmue 
rates to the area required in the lease to be cultivated. In 
new leases ten years were allowed for the fulfilment of the term^ ^ 
but it was stipulated that one-half of them should be carried out 
within five years. 

In 1863, soon after the abolition of the Thanesar District 

and the transfer of Kaithal.tp " 
Enqairy as to fnlfilment of conditions Karnal MitTian Lai ETtm’ 
of leases made in 1863. .^arnai, mitnan Lai, 

AssistantCommissioneroi lia**- 
thal, carried out an enquiry 9$ ‘ 
to the extent to which the lessees had fulfilled the conditions 
their leases. He appears to have found that in scarcely a single ■; 
case had the lessee succeeded in carrying out within the fij^t' 
five years all that he was required to do within that period. -Hip 
Deputy Commissioner of Karnal cancelled many of the leasep» 
but the Commissioner subsequently held that the annulineil!t 
of a ^ase merely because the farmer had failed to bring fwP 
required extent of land under the plough would not be jnstifiabl(i,i 
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Settlement Officer’s No. 633, dated 
loth December 1888, reporting on 56 
estates. 

Settlement Officer’s No. 414, dated 25th 
April 1889, reporting on Theh Malbora. 

Settlement Officer’sNo. 397, dated 22nd 
April 1889, reporting on Bir Rai Tikana. 

Panjab Govemment’a No. 524, dated 
?3rd Angnst 1890, pasffing orders on 57 
estates. 

Ftoijab Government’s No. 154, dated 
8Srd Angnst 1890, passing orders on Bir 
Raa Tikana. 


ViUAge OOttt- 
mimities and 
Tanares. 

Treatment of leased 
estates at the re- 
cent settlement. 


as h® coBsidePed that the terms impcified wePe. impossible of Chaftlerlll, B. 
falfilTBent. The leaseeg were to coafciaue ioa possessioa aad their 
ehums could be ooasidered at setUemeut. 

163. A full enquiry into all these leases was made during 

the recent settlement. Reports 
were furnished by Mr. Douie, 
and orders were passed, in the 
letters noted in the margin. 

The Settlement Officer had to 
deal with an area of 73,930 
acres, of which 24,669 were 
under cultivation. He found 
that there were six villages 
classed as leased estates, which 
did not really answer to that 
description. The so-called lessees were owners of the land, but 
had in most cases been bound over to cultivate a certain portion 
of their waste within a limited period. • If they failed to do so 
Govem'ment had the power to cancel their rights of ownership 
and form new estates out of the excess waste. Adding to the 
area of these estates a few plots in ordinary leased villages 
which were recorded as the property of private persons at the last 
settlement, he held that 16,364 acres were already owned by eamin- 
dwrs, and be proposed that Government should admit that their 
proprietory rights were subject to no special conditions. He 
considered that in such cases tenants who made claims to occu- 
pancy rights should be left to establish them by regular suits. 

As regards the remainiug estates enquiry showed that in hardly 
a single instance had the conditions been fulfilled within the 
period fixed in the original lease. But Mr. Douie proposed that 

Government should dealliberally with the lessees and look rather 

to the prefient state of villages than to the result of the en- 
quiiy by Mithan Lai in 1 863. Where the terms were shown 

now to have been fulfilled, and even, in some cases, where 
they had not been literally fulfilled, but substantial progress 
had been made, he advised Government to admit the lessees 
as owners subject to certain conditions stated below. Where 
little or nothing had been done he proposed to cancel the lease, 
and to resume the estate. He urged that advantage should be 
t^en of the fact that the conditions were not fulfilled in time — 


(a) to protect the rights of old cultivators j 
(d) to secure the reservation of a considerable area as 
village pastures ; 

{c) to put certain restraints on the power of alienation. 
A register containing detailed proposals as to the grant of 
ownership and occupancy right, &c., in each estate was sub- 
is now in the district office. The gist of the pro- 
posals was that Government should resume 10,810 acres, grant 
joWnership-ia 45,620 acres, and give a fresh lease of 1,636 acres . 
In many baaes the recorded lessees were merely representa- 
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ObBipter III, B. tj^ea of a larger body of tbeir caste fellowB, or had, after ob- 
taimng the leases, calledin cultivators ai^er engagements, express 
wiTtnitann and or implied, to give them a share in the ownership, if nltimately 
Tennres. conferred. Hence many persons, other thw the recorded lessees, 
l^ceatment of leased Were held to be owners. Tins was often, but not always, done 
. estates at the re- ijy consent. Many old cnltivators, thongh not entitled to a share 
e»nt setaement. proprietorship, appeared to deserve protection from 

ejectment and fntnre enhancement of rent. They had in most 
cases paid exactly like owners, and shared all their other har- 
dens and privileges. In snch cases Mr. Douie proposed to fix 
their rents in perpetuity at revenue, cesses, and malba. Where 
rent was paid by division of crop the old rates were as a rule 
continued. The Settlement Ofiieer proposed to reserve 7,750 
acres of the land made over in ownership to the lessees as 
common village pastures, providing that any one encroaching 
on snch land should pay a fine of Rs. 100 to Government and be 
ejected. This plan met generally with the approval of the 
people, and did by order what they would do themselves if they 
had not lost the power of combination. The management of these 
reserves was to be left entirely in the hands of the owners. 

The restrictions on alienations which were suggested need 
not be detailed, as Government declined to sanction them. In 
other respects the proposals were approved of, though final 
orders on one or two points have yet to be issued. Where 
malikana has hitherto been given by the lessees to tho 
owners of the estates from which the leased areas were originally 
separated, it will continue to be paid, but the recipients are not 
recognised in the revenue records as ala maliks, and they will 
receive their malikana, not direct from the new owners, but 
through the tahsil. 

Estates resumed The estates which Government has now taken over 

by GoTemment. are Badalwa, Dhindhari, Ukasbaithi, and one-third of Motia 
in Indri, and Theh Mujihulla, Koli Khera, one-fourth of Khan- 
pur, Rawanhera, Theh Bahiri, Basi, Kabulpur, and Khanda 
Kheri in Kaithal. The last five will probably become irrigable 
from the Sirsa Canal and Bajbaha No. 1 ; and four of them 
should become very valuable. The Indri estates form two 
solid blocks of grazing land. Khanpur is close to the town 
of Kaithal and contains good pasture. Koli Khera is of little 
use for grazing, but contains fine timber {kikar), which would be 
valuable if there were any market for it. Tbe land is nnsuited 
for cultivation. Theh Mujihulla is in the Sarusti and liable to 
be Hooded. Much of the land is bad, and the grasses are coarse. 
In addition to the above Government owns in Kaithal 451 acres 
in Theh Buherian, which is kept as a grazing rakh. 

Ideas re rdin ^ discussion of the changes that have occurred in 

property '^Sified the ideas regarding property in land and the rights of cultiva-- 
under British rule, tors Under our rule will be found in paragraphs 240—41 of Mr. 

Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. He concludes by saying : — 
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“ The present state of aSairs, then, is this. The fractional shares 
of the whole village and of the chief sub-divisions of the village, 
to which each main branch of the community is entitled, are often 
still recorded in the papers, and very generally measure their intet: 
est in the common land. But the internal distribution of property 
in the common land between the constituent households of each 
main branch is always regulated by the areas held in severalty. 
Even when the holdings in severalty regulate the primary division 
of the common land also, which is most often the case in villages 
held by two or more difierent tribes, who can, of course, have no 
ancestral scale of rights, the recognised shares which used to mea- 
sure the rights of each are very often recorded in the papers of last 
Settlement, though it is at the same time recorded that they are 
no longer acted on. And instances are by no means uncommon where 
the wards of a village, in the face of a distinct record that their 
rights are proportional to their holdings in severalty, have yet, at 
division, reverted by consent to the old shares, although the revision 
involved a loss to one or other of them.” 

166. The land owned in severalty by individual families is 
not only inherited, but is also invariably divided on the occasion 
of separation of property in strict accordance with ancestral 
shares. The members of the family often divide the land 
among themselves for convenience of cultivation more in accord- 
ance with the appliances at the disposal of each than with the 
proprietory shares, just as the common land is allotted to the 
various families on a similar scale. But this division is not a 
division of property, and the right of the members to a re-distri- 
bution according to shares, with due regard to the preferential 
right of each to the land he has cultivated, so long as it does not 
exceed his share, is always recognized by the people, though 
sometimes (not often) contested by the individuals concerned. 

The rules of inheritance are as follows : — No practical 
distinction whatever is made between divided and undivided 
families; in fact, the terms are hardly ever nsed.*^ First the 
sons and sons’ sons by stirpes how low soever succeed, sons 
representing their dead fathers. In the absence of them, the 
widow takes an interest strictly limited to a life tenancy. If there 
is no vridow, or after her death, the brothers and brothers’ sons 
how low soever inherit by stirpes with representation. In their 
absence the mother takes a life interest.® After these the in- 
heritance goes to the nearest branch in the male line, the division 

(1) Mr. Ibbetson, from whom the abstract in this and the next fonr paragraphs 
is taken, writes : — “ I need hardly say that all my remarks refer solely to the land- 
owning castes, and not to Banias and the like. They also do not apply to the 
original Mnsalmans, who nsnally follow the Muhammadan Law. Moreover, in 
these matters I only give the general customs. Particular exceptions, though far 
less numerous than might be expected, will be found recorded in the record of 
common customs.” I have added some notes. See also the volume relating to 
pargana Indri and tahsil Kaithal in the series devoted to the Customary Law of 
the Panjab. — J, M. D. 

(2) There is Ibme disposition among certain tribes to say that the mother 
should succeed along with the son’s widow or even along with the widow. It 
is founded on the feeling that the older woman would be less likely to mis- 
manage, and finally attempt to part with, the land. — J.M.D. 
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In attesting the record of common customs the whole 
countryside has declared that, where there are three sons by 
one wife and on© by another, all four share equally (jsa^vand}. 
But there have undoubtedly occurred instances in certain 
faniilies, especially among the Rajputs of the Nardak, where 
the division has been by wives {chundavand). Where ehundaxand 
is the rule of division, the full brothers and their representa- 
tives succeed to the exclusion of the half-blood ; otherwise 
there is no distinction between the two.^ All sons, whether by 
original marriage or re-marriage (harewa), are on an equal foot- 
ing ; no priority is attachable to the sons of any partioular wife. 
But if a Rajput Mnsalman should marry a woman of another 
caste, as they sometimes do, especially in the citiea, the sons do 
not inherit at all, the property going strictly in the tribe. 

A son born less than seven months after the marriage is 
consummated, even though begotten by the husband, and one 
bom more than ten months after death or departure pf the 
husband, is illegitimate. An illegitimate son cannot be legi- 
timised, nor can he inherit.® A son by a former husband 
brought with her by a woman on her re-marriage, who is called 
gelar^ {gel together with) if born, and Icarewa if unborn at the 
time of the re-marriage, inherits as the son of his begetter. A 
member of the family who becomes a monk {sadhu) loses his 
inheritance ; but does not do so merely by becoming a beggar 
But the disciples of monks inherit from theih as 
their sons. The life-interest of widows subsists so long as one 
is alive, and is shared by all equally. But a Musalman widow 
of another caste has no interest ; and a widow who re-marries 
loses all rights even if she marries the husband’s brother. 
Pregnancy also destroys their rights ; but not mere reputed un- 

(1) It may be taken as a rule that the spindle side is debarred from inheri- 
tance nnder all circumstances, at least as long as there is any male collateral 
however distant. — J.M.D. 

(2) I think there is evidence to show that chundavand was more common 

formerly than it is now. It is found to somo extent among Jat who came 

originally from the Panjab. — J.M D. 

(3) The answer yon are likely to get in questions about illegitimacy is that 
no case of an illegitimate son being bom in the tribe was ev^ heard of, and 
illicit relations between men and unmarried women of the same tribe and got, 
being regarded as incest, are probably very rare. — J.M.p. 

t4) Or Qadhelra.—ZM.D. 

(5) There is no donbt that a man who becomes a Hindu ascetic loses his 
rights of property. The rule is less positive as regards Musalman /a/fiV#?! — J.M.D. 


ftt each stage being by stirpes. Danghtbrs, if ummunried, have a 
claim to maintenance only.* If property it sepai'atelr acquired 
by a son in a divided family during hi§ father’s life, the fe^er 
inherits before the brother ; but separation of interest beftiW 
Uie father’s death is not allowed, and no separate property can 
ha acquired by the individuals of an undivided family. The 
father may divide the land for convenience of cultivation ; but 
on his death, or the birth of another son, it will be open to re- 
distrihutiou. 
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diastity. Their rights are not contingent upon their living in 
the husband’s village. Woman’s separate property {niridhan) 
is unknown. It is remarkable how wholly, in the minds of the 
people, the family is represented by its head. At the Regular 
Settlement the name of the head only was recorded as a rnle ; 
and the people still think that it is quite sufficient to send their 
beads to represent them in court or elsewhere. This feeling, 
however, is weaker among the Jats than among other tribes ; 
and they have become notorious in consequence. 

167. The great object of these rules is to preserve the 
family property to the agnates. A man without a eon, or whose 
Only son has changed his religion, can always adopt {godna, 
godlena) ; and a widow left sonless can adopt at will, except 
among the Jats, where, unless the husband has selected the boy, 
the consent of the heirs is necessary.* But the boy to be adopt- 
ed must be a brother’s son, or if there are none available, a 
cousin in the male line ; and no relation in an elder degree than 
the adopter can be adopted. No cognate can in any circum- 
stances be adopted except by consent of the next heirs, nor can 
an only child, except among the Rajputs. The Brahmans, how- 
ever, can adopt sisters’ and daughters’ sons. There is no res- 
triction as to age, nor as to investiture with the sacred thread, 
nor that the boy shall be the youngest of the family. The 
adopted son takes as a real son with children born after his 
adoption. If the division is by wives, he takes his share first 
per capita, of all the sons, and the remainder divide by ckunda- 
vaud. He loses all rights in his original family ; and, even if his 
original brothers should die, can only inherit as the son of his 
adoptive father, A second adoption can only take place when 
the boy first adopted has died, and can be made by any widow 
who could have adopted in the first instance. The ceremony 
of adoption is as follows : — The man seats the boy in his lap (god), 
feeds him with sweetmeats in the presence of the brotherhood, 
and declares that he has adopted him. If a woman adopt, she 
gives him her nipple to .suck instead of swoetmeat.s. Sweet- 
meats are in every case distributed to the brotherhood. 

168. There is a custom called gkarjawai, which consists in 
a sonless man settling his daughter’s husband {jawai) in his 
house as his heir, when he and his son after him inherit on the 
death of the father without son ; though if he die sonless the 
property reverts to the original family, and not to his own 
agnates. He retains his rights in theory in his original family, 
though he often abandons them in practice. There is no doubt 

(1) Adoption is, I believe, rery rare. There is much hesitation in admitting 
the r^ht.of ft widow to adopt. In attesting the Rivaj-am the Rotb and Gnjars 
of Kadthal denied the right of the widow to adopt under any circumstances, but 
admitted that a mam might adopt a son from among his collateral beire. But 
they stated that they had never heard of a case of adoption in their tribes, while 
£[indu and Muaalman Uajputa asserted that adoptions were very rare. Civil courta 
ahouid bo very careful before they apply tbo maxims of Hindu law to disputed 
OM^ oi adoption in ludri and Kaithal.— J.X.D. 
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B. wTiatevet that this custom did obtain^ for many present land« 
owners have obtained their property in this way. But the 
feeling is strongly against it. The Jats, Rors/and Kamhohs 
strenuously deny the right. The Bajputs and Gosmns say 
the son-in-law does not inherit. The Gujars and Bairagis admit 
that the custom occurs. The Brahmans say that the son-in-law 
cannot inherit, but his son, if he has one, can. Perhaps the real 
state of the case is that the thing is often done by tacit consent, 
but that probably the next agnates could forbid it. The exis- 
tance of the name as a well-known term shows that the custom 
does obtain in some degree.' 

169. A man may make a stranger of, another clan his 
iiumbhai or earth brother, if his near agnates consent, in which 
case he gives him a definite share of his land on the spot, and 
the bAumbhai loses all rights of inheritance in his original family. 
The ceremony is completed by public declaration of the transfer 
and the consent, and by the usual distribution of sweetmeats. 
According to Elliot (The Races of the N.-W. Provinces, Vol. I, 
page 228) the bhimhhai could not formerly dispose of his land, 
but this is no longer the case. But some hold that, if the, 
bhumbhai has no near agnates, the land reverts to the family of 
the donor. 

Under no circumstances, except as above mentioned, can a 
land-owner make a gift of land out of the agnate community ; and 
not even within it, except among the Rors ; and then if the gift is 
made in the absence of sons, and a son is born afterwards, it is re- 
sumable. Small gifts of land as religious endowments are, however, 
recognised. Wills and bequests are practically unknown. Ip 
old days sales of land were unknown. The right of pre-emption 
by agnates is universally recognised in the order of right of 
permanent inheritance, and is almost always asserted by sum- 
mary petition j but, owing to the uncertainty felt by the people 
as to the action of the courts, and the costliness of an appeal to 
them against a purchaser who is usually well off, is often not 
pursued to trial.* 

170. The above abstract of customs applies only to all 
Hindus and to Musalman Jats, Gujars, Rors, and Kombohs, 
and to Musalman Rajputs, except the Tun wars of the town of 
Panipat. These last, who are all Musalmans, and live in daily 
contact with original Musalmans, follow in many respects the 
law of Islam. Per contra the Saiyids who live in the villages 
have adopted several of the Hindu restrictions on inheritaneo 
and alienation. In both classes, for instance, sons and sons’ sons 
&c., exclude all other heirs. The original Musalmans of the cities 
follow the law of their faith with very little divergence. The 
Bains, who are all Musalmans, hold a sort of intermediate position 
between the two. 


Uotammadan 

enstoms. 


(1) The Jats, Rajpnts, Gnjara, and Bora of KaithaJ said nnanimonslv that 
the ghar-jatcai ” could not inherit land. — J.’iy.D. 

(2) Fictitiona prices are often entered in deeds in order to defeat pre- 
emption. — J. M. l>, < ? ; 
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. 171. The inferior proprietor (.l/h/iA: ^ has full right of 

l^perty in his holding in severalty, but has no rights of owner- 
l^ip in the common land, the share which appertains to his 
l^lding still belonging to the persons from whom he aetjuired it. 
This class of proprietors is exceedingly small. In some cases it 
has been shown that people who do not belong to the proprietory 
community proper, but who had, by virtue of long possession or 
otherwise, or by consent, been recorded at Settlement as owners, 
have been continuously excluded from participation in all special 
proceeds of the common land, such as compensation for com- 
mon land taken by Grovernment, as distinguished from the 
periodical proceeds which the whole cultivating body 
shares ; and these people have been entered as inferior proprietors, 
their status having been occasionally fixed by judicial decisions, 
^ome few people, too, have acquired laud since the Regular Settle- 
ment, admittedly in inferior ownership. And a good deal of land 
in the old cantonments was declared, after full investigation in 
1852, to be held as inferior property. 


. 172. When Karnal was first acquired by us, a considerable 
area of land close to the town was occupied by the cantonments ; 
and this was added to at various times as military requirements 
expanded, yearly compensation for the revenue so lost being 
paid to the Mandals. "When the cantonment was moved to 
Ambala, the land was occupied for the purposes of a remount 
depdt. But as much of it was not needed, it was decided to give 
up the whole, and lease from the owners so much of it as might 
be required. But much capital had been expended in the (ionstruc* 
tioa of houses, gardens, and the like; and the properties so 
formed had changed hands for consideration. It was therefore 
necessary to recognise the interests so acquired. In his minute 
dated 16th February 1852, laying down the principles upon 
which the revision of SettlemeJit of 1852 should be made, the 
liieutenant-Governor remarked as follows : — 


“ The Government have determined to relinquish the lands of 
the Kamal cantonments to the proprietors. The lands will revert 
to the biswadars, between whom and the Mandals the revenue 
officer must determine a fair Jama. All tiie unoccupied lands 
will be given ap unreservedly to the oomniuni ty of hiswadars. * * * * 
The houses and compounds occupied by individuals, should be 
considered as iuferior property (vide Sec. 118, Directions to Settle- 
ment Officers), and a fair/ama fixed upon them, to be paid by the 
Occupants to the biswadars, of which jama nine-tenths will go to the 
Mandals, and one-tenth to the biswadars. If any land is retained 
by Government as attached to their own buildings, this should be 
entered as minhai ; and, if it is of considerable extent, a corres- 
ponding portion of the payment now made to the Mandals must 
be continued. But if the land retained is of small extent, there 
wift probably be no objection to discontinue all farther payment, 
and leave the matter thus.” 


^ D) Sacb owners are nsoally described aa malils and have been so 

recorded in tbs Settlement records o£ ludri and Kaithab— J. H. U. 
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A careful investigation was therefore made] on the lines thus 
laid down. The area retained as Government property was very 
small, and remained unassessed. Certain occupied plots were 
declared the inferior property of the occupiers, and the remainder 
common land of the village. In 1855-56 Government declared, 
these inferior properties to be transferable and heritable. Some 
few of the occupiers who could show no sufficient title had been 
held to have only a right of occupancy for life, and were so 
recorded. In some of these latter cases the village has recovered 
the land on the death of the occupier ; in others the heirs are still 
in possession, and have in some cases judicially established their 
proprietory right. An area of about 2,1 00 acres in Karnal and four 
adjacent villages, was held from that time by Government on a lease 
at a rental of Rs. 2,804 for the purposes of a breeding stud, and 
afterwards of a cattle farm. The land has recently been purchased 
by Government for Rs. 75,077. 

173. The deep stream is recognised as the boundary 
between villages on opposite side of the river all along the j;art 
of the Jamna recently imder settlement, and has been declared 
by Government to be the boundary between Karnal and the 
districts of Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut (G. of I. 
Home Dept. Notification No. 136, dated 12th January 1884), 
In 1878 a considerable cultivated area was given ep without 
dispute by the Tanda people to our villages under the operation 
of this rule. The custom is recorded in the administration papers 
on both sides of the river. Mr. Ibbetson writes : — 

“ In former days a custom existed throughout the riverain 
villages of the tract, that, when an individual land-owner had his 
land cut away by the river, an equivalent area from the common 
land was given him in exchange, the loss being thus borne, as far 
as possible, by the whole community. Numerous old letters attest 
the universality of this custom. Unfortunately, the old administra- 
tion papers^ are silent on the subject. Yet in 1866 the 
Government, in concurrence with the Board, ruled that although 
no provi^sion was contained in the Settlement record, yet the allot-, 
ment of common land in these cases was home out by usage, and 
should bo enforc^i. In preparing our new administration papers, 

I directed particular attention to the record of this very admirable 
and equitable custom, wherever it might still be found to exist. In 
some of the villages it was found in full force, and recorded 
accordragty ; in fact, I know of several instances in which it has 
been acted upon within the last few years. But in many villages the 
people declared that no such custom now obtained ; and I did not ■ 
think It right to propose to record for future guidance a mfe, 
however a^rnirable, which they averred was not at present hi 
force. But the decadence of the custom is much to be revetted.” . 

number of tenancy holdings 
and the gross area held under each of the main forms of tenant 
as they stood in 1888-89, while Table No, XXI gives the curteS 

paperayf the in some of the administration 

fallau into disow .— ^ Kegular Settlement, but it has largely 
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lent-rates of various kinds of land as returned in 1888-89. But the 
accuracy of the figures given in table XXI is doubtful ; indeed it is 
impossible to state general rent-rates which shall even approximately 
represent the letting value of land throughout a whole district. 

175. The status of the tenant with right of occupancy, which 
has been the subject of so much dispute, was found to exist in 
this district in the days of the early Summary Settlements. 
In 1829-31 elaborate reports on the tenures of the tract settled 
by Mr, Ibbetson were prepared for Government on lines laid 
down by it. from these we find that these tenants included all 
regular cultivators, whether resident or of another village ; and 
that the tenants-at-will consisted wholly of “ village servants, 
“ itinerant cultivators, persons who, from a variety of causes, 
“may have temporarily abandoned their village, and individuals 
“who do not make agriculture their chief occupation, such as 
weavers, baniaa, &c. They usually receive from year to year 
“ such portions of land as their needs may require, sometimes 
“ from the community, hut more often from individual members, 
“ nsaally on the condition of becoming responsible for the corres- 
“ ponding portion of the revenue. Occasionally the landlord 
“ receives a very trifling amount of rent ; but more frequently 
“he shares the produce according to agreement, and is alone 
“ responsible for the dues of the State. These tenants are at 
“ liberty to give up the land when they please, and are removable 
“ at the will of the community or landlord.” All other tenants, 
save those described above, could not he ejected so long as they 
continued to occupy their lands and to pay their share of the 
Government revenue. They shared equally with the owners in the 
proceeds of the common lauds, such as the sale of firewood or 
grass, or grazing dues paid by other villages. The title of the 
landlord was preserved by “ the form of demanding strtua or one- 
“ fortieth of the produce, when perhaps only a few grains were 
“ granted as an acknowledgment of holding the land from a 
“ superior,” or by the tenant paying his share of the village 
expenses through his landlord, or by the landlord's family priest 
taking his dues from the tenant also. These tenants, moreover, 
did not “ claim the rights of sale or transfer ; but, with the 
“ abhorrenee with which the cultivating class view the sale of 
“ land, they are on an equality in every essential particular with 
“ the landlord.” The non-resident {paht) cultivator even paid only 
75 per cent, of the revenue which he would have paid bad 
he been resident, and bore no share of the village expenses ; yet 
he enjoyed equal rights of occupancy with the resident tenant, 
and, in fact, “ possessed every substantial benefit in an equal 
“ degree with the owner, while paying much lower rates.” The 
Settlement Ofiicer pointed out that “it was chiefly the good 
“faith which all classes of the community preserve in their dealings 
“ with each other,” that prevented awkward claims by tenants to 
proprietory rights, and “ rendered disputes very infrequent with 
respect to property so ill-defined.” As a fact these tenants 
have, in some cases, been declared owners by the courts on the 
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C9iaptep 111, B. grovmd that the tenants h»d alwayi ehjojfed a share of the 
iHl&KS Oom- ®onuaon produce, and in apparent ignorance of the fact that such, 
munltiee and was the almost nuiversal mle thronghont the district. The 

Tenures. Collector of 1831 who had had long and intimate experience of 
of tenants people, and whose report wa^ most interesting and con^plete, 
;W totett Panipat oiscussed at length the apparent hardship to the owner involved 
iaUpairgana Karnal. Jn these tenures, especially those of non-resident tenants, and 
the advisability of recognising his right to rent in some form ; 
but he summed up strongly against it, as opposed to the idea s 
of the people, and certain to he productive of endless disputes 
and ill-i'eeimg. 

It is curious how slowly this state of things has changed. 
"When the revenue absorbed the whole margin left from the 
produce after supporting the cultivator, it was natural that rent- 
should be non-existent. In fact revenue was rent, as the use of- 
the terms revenue-free and' rent-free as synonymous for lands of 
which the revenue was assigned shows. It was not till about 
1850 that Government interfered to limit the demand of 
assignees of land revenue to the Government share of the produce ; 
and previous to that date they took rent from the owners exactly 
as if they had been landlords themselves. But, as the Govern-- 
ment demand was gradually limited to a moderate share of the 
produce, a mai^in was left in favour of the producer from 
which rent could fairly have been taken. As a fact, in the 
Kamal Nardak, where the Mandal assignees took rent from 
owners and tenants alike till 1847, and where the uncertainty 
of the yield renders it easier for a man without capital to pay 
a share of the produce than a share of the revenue, because, 
although the total amount paid is larger, it is paid in instalment^ 
which vary with the means of paying it, tenants, as a rule, stiH 
pay a share of the produce (batai). But throughout the rest 
of Panipat and pargana Karnal, except in the city of fimipatand one 
or two similar revenue-free villages held by non-cultivating owners,' 
where cash, and still more commonly, grain rents have always 
been taken, and excepting, of course, the Skinner villages, rent is 
still almost unknown. Mr. Ibhetson wrote in 1880 : — 

“ I know of hardly a single case ontside the cities and the 
villages already mentioned, in which rent is taken from tenants- 
at-will even, whose cultivation dates from last Settlement/ 
Tenants of later standing, and especially those who have only 
lately begun to cultivate often pay rent ; in the Khadir perhap* 
generally. But in a vCry large number of cases they still pay 
revenue only ; and, where rent is paid, it is generally very much 
below the competition value of the land. This state of things is, 
however, (.rradiially c:iii:.;;.ng. The people have awakened to the pos-' 
sibility i,-l ilcmamii'ig a good deal, I think, in consequence of Set, 
tleinent cpi-riiii -i'-, liic .i.qnirlos attending them, and the new ideak 
which they have suggested. The change is, however, extraordinarily 
slow. Even now the great majority of tenants pay no rent; and 
especially is_ there a strong feeling in favour of the tenants-at-Wilt 
of old- standing; in fact the people are inclined to deal more leniently 
them thka-witii the ownj»iicy tenants, for ,th& tnmnf ur (^«sa 
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while the latter da. Of cjourse the equal, distribution of GhnpteP 
jenue over the land does, in fact, mean a certain degree of profit 
tjbe owners ; for they generally hold the best land, so that tliey 
M less for their land in proportion to its value than the tenants 
for theirs ; while, on the outlying and inferior portions, the 
B^mie thus distributed, especially in the Khadir, is often a very 
l^if Tfni for the land. 

*<The difllqulty with which the idea of I'ent is received is well 
•Xemplifted in the cultivation of the common land. Of course an 
ffioiyidnal owner cultivating this land is really a tenant holding from 
thh’commnnity as a whole. But the idea of taking rent from him 
isj even now, quite beyond the capacity of the' people. The owner 
•Who breaks up common land will, of course, pay such revenue as 
tlw method of distribution of revenne in force will allot to it ; but he 
has by common custom a right to hold the land free from liability 
ol^ejeetment until a division is effected ; and even then the land 
nnst be included in his share, except in so far as it exceeds the area 
ip •which he is entitled. Cases have been not infrequent in -which 
pepplp have, at division, allowed individual owners to retain 
wp.eommon land which they had broken up, even though considera- 
bly in excess of their share ; and it is by no means uncommon for 
d'wners to build wells at their* own cost in the common land, so 
essrtain do they feel of the security of their tenure. In short, as 
already pointed out, the conclusion is irresistible that, in old times, 
anytiody who broke np new land, or even who was given old land 
te cultivate, except as an obviously temporary measui'e, acquired a 
' right to hold that land so long as he paid the revenue on it ; and 
€bat, whether he were an owner or not. The revenue was so hea^vy 
that the ■village was only too glad to get cultivators to accept land 
cp these terms ; and the explanation of the fact that the people even 
bOW fail to distinguish between occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will 
Oj^.any standing is, not that old custom failed to raise the ancient 
twauts approximately to a level with owners, but that it treated 
Both owners and tenants of all kinds alike so far as their right of 
dSitivating possession was concerned. "In 1850 the Sadr Board ruled 
that “ the common custom of India gave to the man who reclaimed 
“Iwaste a right to transmit the land to his descendants.” That is the 
dqmmon custom here ; but what he transmits is the right of cnl- 
^•fating possession, and not of property.” 

17C Gh^tin rents (ijara) are mostly in vogue in the city of 
Skmipat and the few similar villages near it. They are usually 
ptid one- third 'in wheat and two-thirds in the inferior grains. 

Oswh rents are taken chiefly in the Khadir, either as a lump sum 
^Akota), or a percentage in addition to the revenue ('maliiaHaJ , 
rate per A share of the produce is taken either by 

.abtnal division fiatai), or by estimate of the yield (kam.). The 
takes no share of the fodder except when the grain has 
■illUed aad only fodder is produced. ■ The dues of the chemars and the 
allowances of the Brahman and Saiyid are deducted in batai before 
the division is made j the dues of other village menials are paid 
by the eultivato'r alone, Where a share of the produce is taken, 
money rates on area for each staple fzabti) are generally taken on 
fingar, cotton, tobacco, pepper, most vegetables and sprees, methi 
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theJ^ay no other dues. In the city of Paaipat and the simik 
lilWes^uear it they generally pay many miscellaneous dues f^ux^J 

dun^cakes &c. : and the Skinners also take many extra ces^ 
often making their tenants pay all the Government cesses, the 
Lbardari alloivances, pay and a levy o^^account 

of exnenses of management called kharcho,, ^ 

curioL dues paid in the city of Panipat which, though not actually 
rent are paid by purchasers of land to the original proprietor from 
whom therparcliased it, in consideration of cerUm nghte of 
mvSship Wch did not pass with the sale. The pnucipal of the^ 
are hakk^rakbo and hakk ab. If a man sells his helds, his prop^jjr 
in the danl or dividing ridges does not pass unless expressly sp^i- 
6ed- so he takes what is called hakk rahba and is responsible for 
Sing the ridges in order. So again, if the well was not ' 
tinc^lv specified, the property in it does not pass, though the soil 

hi?, he oaanot «.» . to 

use it But he takes hakk ah, and it is a deputed PO‘“fc 
he cannot forbid the purchaser to use the well. Bach of 
is generally fixed at one-eighth of the rent or owner s ®^«® 
prfduce. Again, if a man wishes to carry water 
da>d, he pays -generally a lump payment of 5 to 10 sers 

a harvest. 


Tenant! and rent! 
in Xndri. 


177 The last two paragraphs are taken almost wtirely from 
Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report, and relate to the state or 
things existing in Panipat and^aryaacr Karaal ten years ^ 
theXures in statement XVI are trustworthy nearly two-thirfs 
the tenants-at-will at Panipat still pay “ at revenue rates with ^ 
without malikano.” In Indri it was found at the recent S^^ 
ment that 8 per cent, of the land was ejlltiv^ by 
tenants and 26 per cent, by tenants-at-mll. The of 

latter class who pay at revenue rates is less than one-fourtn. i 
^ renteam alLst unknown in the Nardak, ^-t 
the land held by tenants-at-will in the Bangar and one-fifth m 
Khadir are cultivated on these terms. The rent rates deduced 
Mr. Douie from the statistics of cash rents were s 
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rents are taken for cane, cotton, tobacco, red pepper, and 
’ ^e^tables. The average rates are E.s. 7 an acre for cane, Rs. 6 for 

f legated, and Rs. 4 for unirrigated cotton, Rs. 5-4 for tobacco, and 
9 . 4-8 for ehilies and vegetables. The average for cAari is Rs. 2 in 
flip lihadir, Rs. 1-13 in the Bangar, and Rs. 1-9-6 in the Nardak. 
^ost occupancy tenants pay revenue and cesses with a small addition 
jnalikana, but in the Khadir a good many of them divide the 
with the landlord. 


Tenants-at-will as a rule pay rent in the shape of a share of 
the produce. In the Khadir one-third is usually paid and in the 
Hardak one-fourth. In the Bangar both these rates are common. 
Owners cultivating their land through tenants very often take, in 
addition to the customary share of produce, certain payments in 
grain, under the name of kharck. These iwuaily vary from half 
t® two sers per maund, and are deducted from the total produce, 
la considering what the owner and tenant actually receive respec- 
tively allowance must be made for the payments made to Brahman^ 
tod vdiage menials from the common heap before division. In 
villages the deduction on this account amounts to about 12 
per cent, and in Ror and Jat^ villages to about 8 or 9 per cent, of 
the outturn. It is difficult to calculate exactly the amounts, some 
menials being paid at so much per maund, and others at so much 
per plough, but the following table gives a very fair idea of what 
is paid in a Jat village in the Khadir. It is assumed that a lana 
or cultivating association, owning four ploughs, sows 30 acres of 
land in the rahi harvest, ten being well irrigated ; and twenty un- 
irrigated ; that the irrigated land yields at the rate of 10 maunds, 
and the dry land at the rate of 5 maunds per acre. The total pro- 
duce is, therefore, 200 maunds of grain. 


To -whom paid. 

Bate in sers. 

' Am 

1 PA 

1 

1 ^ 

1 § 

: ^ 

3DNT 

ID. 

w 

02 

Saorhi to Brahman Parohit 

1 ser per maund 

5 

0 

Pa«haali to Brahman* . . . 

i » „ 


1 

10 

Begar Chamarf 

\ r* a 

„ 

2 

20 

Badhi 

20 sers ,, 

plough 

2 

0 

liohar 

20 „ „ 


2 

0 

Ouxil 

10 „ „ 


i 

0 

-Kumhar 

10 „ 


1 

0 

Jhinwar 

7i 



30 

Nai 




30 

Dhobi 



... 

30 

Chohra 

5 ,. 


... 

20 

Total 

- i 

17 

20 


Bemasks. 


Paid to Brahman who 
c o o k a for village 
gneats or Gorera- 
ment servants. 
Higher rates are paid 
to a chamar who as- 
aiata in cnltivatiom 
This ia not really a 
fixed ch vge ; the 
darti gets more or 
less according to the 
amount of work he 
does. 
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178. According to the returns prepared at Settlement only 
22 per cent, of the cultivated land in Kaithal was in the hands of 
tenants. Above 3 per cent, was held hy occupancy tenants^ and 
less than 19 per cent, by tenants-at-will. Thenumlmr of ctecrapancy 
tenants has been increased hy the orders recently passed dh tdie 
case of the Kaithal leased villages. More than half of the tenants- 
at-will pay only the revenue and cesses. The proportion of such 
tenants paying competition rents so called in cash or grain is one- 
third in the Bangar and Andarwar, two-thirds in the Naili, and 
half in the other circles. One-fifth of the grain rents in the 
Bangar come from one of the pattis of Kaithal, and in the southern 
half of the circle division of crop is unknown except in one or two 
canal villages. When a tenant’s rent is stated at revenue and 
cesdes it is not meant that he pays the revenue rate fixed at last 
Settlement, hut a proportional share of the demand as spread over 
present cultivation. Indeed in the Nardak and Bangar a fresh 
distribution of the revenue over holdings is often made each kharif 
according to the area actually under crop. In the Nardak a hoLchh 
on all cattle-grazing in the village is frequently made, and only 
the balance put on the land. In both circles tlxe Spring crops asrc 
as a rule so scanty that the rabi demand is bc^, '"^ed and repaid 
with interest out of the proceeds of the pki . ? P in the rainy 
season. In the Bangar, Nardak, Naili, and ?ilftiilfmar one-fourth 
is the rate of batai for unirrigated crops. When canal irrigated 
crops are divided the owner takes one-fifth and the tenant pays the 
occupier’s rate. In the Powadh one-third is the usual rate of hatai^ 
but one-fourth is not uncommon. In all circles both grain and 
straw are divided, hut the owner’s share of the sti-aw is sometimes 
less than his share of the grain. The deduction to be made for 
grain payments to village menials, etc., amounts to about one-tenth 
of the produce. 

ZalAi rents are rare in the Bangar and Nardak. They run 
highest in the Powadh where the usual rent for cane is Rs. 2, 
for cotton, tobacco, and vegetables, Re. 1, and for chari, 8 annas 
per kackcha big ah. Cash rents other than revenue and cesses are 
not often met with, and are very moderate. Kaithal is a country 
of small holdings and numerous land-owners. Less than 6 per cent, 
of the soil is cultivated by tenants-at-will who are not also land- 
owners or occupancy tenants. The competition for land is there- 
fore feeble. Besides where the outturn is as uncertain as in the 
greater part of Kaithal, no man in his senses would agree to pay a 
high cash rent. Still the rents in Kaithal are much lower than 
those realized in similar tracts in Hissar. An unirrigated hdlding • 
rented at more than 8 annas a pakka bigah, or 13 annas an acre, 
can scarcely be found in the whole Nardak and Bangar. The 
smallness of the rents realized for canal lands is very striking. 

PettT village '’•Hage grants are not uncommon. Sometimes the 

gr.tnfoes. land is leased to the grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition 
of payment of revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and 
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pays the revenue making over the produce to the grantee > while 
occasionally the grant consists of the rights of property in the 
which, subject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility 
for revenue and the like, vest ip. the person performing certain 
Epecified services at such time and for so long as he performs 
them. These grants are most commonly made to village menials 
and watchmen on condition of, or in payment for, services rendered, 
to attendants at temples, mosques, shrines, or village rest-houses, 
80 long as they perform the duties of the post, and for mainte- 
nance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious schools, and 
the like. They are called dohli grants; are usually made 
by the village or a sub-division of it, less frequently by individual 
owners ; and are personal to the grantee and resumable at pleasure, 
though seldom resumed, and often continued to heirs. The 
registers of Indri contained many petty village grants of 
this description. These have now been put on their proper footing, 
the assignment being resumed as far as Government is concerned, 
and tbe land owners being given an opportunity, of which they 
often availed themselves, of excluding the land from assessment 
in distributing the new demand over holdings. The holders 
of these grants have been generally in Indri recorded as “ malik 
kabza.” If they cease to do service and the land owners desire 
to put an end to the assignment, the laud should at once be 
assessed at village rates, and the revenue imposed credited to the 
nialba. 

180. Every village keeps open-house to the countryside. 
A traveller (l-afeoj who has no friends in the village puts up, as a 
matter of course, in the common-room of tbe village, and receives 
food and tobacco free; though he will, if possible, choose a village 
inhabited by his own tribe. Every Government servant passing 
through the village is fed in like manner ; and, though this custom 
is a source of considerable expense to villages on the main roads, it 
is founded upon the feeling of the people, and not priraaril}' upon 
the extortion of the otlioials. Hospitality of this sort is considered 
a social duty, to refuse it is an insult, and a village which was 
grudging in its exercise would be dishonoured in the sight of its 
fellows. 

The headmen, when absent on village business, charge their 
expenses, end often perhaps a little more, to the village account. 
The village common-room, the village shrines, the drinking well, 
and other public structures, have to be maintained and kept in 
repair, and occasionally new ones built. Small religious offerings 
are made on occasion in the name of the villagers ; and a menial 
eettling for the first time in the village general!}' receives 
some pecuniary helj> to enable him to start fairly. Process fees 
(da$takana) , too, are levied on the village if the revenue is in 
arrears. All these and similar expenses constitute the common 
espenditure of the village called malha, literally meaning refuse 
awTOpings, because of the many miscellaneous items which it 
includes. 
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I 


Common income of 
tho T^ilUge i village 
dues. 


There is generally a lania appointed as maliahardar for the 
villaige or a sub-division of it; and the headmen draw the 
necessary funds from him, the accounts being audited by the 
community when the half-yearly instalment of revenue is col-' 
leeted. The old administration papers of Pauipat and pargana 
Karnal fixed a very high limit, generally 6^ per cent, on the 
revenue, beyond which the headmen could not incur these 
expenses without the previous sanction of the community. In the 
papers of Mr. Ibbetron’s Settlement the very much narrowed 
limits fixed by Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. 4 of 1860 werd 
inserted. The headmen grumbled dreadfully ; for village hospi-; 
tality accounts for most of the expenses, these must be in- 
curred, and in many of the larger villages the necessary ?| 
expenses will no doubt often exceed the limits : while amongf 
the Jats, at any rate, some of the evil-disposed are tolerably .4’ 
certain to object whenever they have an opportunity of making 
things uncomfortable for the headmen. But, on the other hand; • * 
it is probable that the headmen used often to make illegptim^ 
profits from the malba, realizing up to the limits fixed without ^-f 
regard to the expenditure. In Indri and Kaithal the arrangd^ # 
ment in force is generally that known as kachrha malha, that 
is to say, the actual expenditure incurred i.s recovered from thi :$ 
co-proprietors. So long as the village community is fairly com* 
pact, and money-lenders have not a strong hold on the land, thni 
is probably the best plan. ^ *,y". 

‘"I 


may be divided into t\^ ''i 
derived from the sale of . ^ 


181. The proceeds of the village 
classes ; first are the occasional proceeds 

lease of common property, such as the sale of jangal, the lease of 
pasture to travelling herds of cattle, the sale of the nitrous 
effloreseense [rehi), which abounds in old homesteads, for thf ? 
purpose of manure or the manufacture of saltpetre, the smalt , ; 
dues sometimes realized from carts which come for dry firewood, 
the fine often paid by strangers for permission to collect kino; f- 
to cut thatching grass, and the like. These are, if of any materii^ 4 
amount, generally divided at once among the owners, and % 

tenants have no share in them. If petty, they are paid into || 

credit of the general malba accounts. The second class consist*. J 
of the regular dues, which are included in and collected with. J 
the half-yearly revenue account, and in which all revenue-pay^ 
whether owners or tenants, share proportionally. The 'jotmM 
importent head of income is the kurhi kaniini or hearth, tafe ^ 
This is collected in almost every village, and the usual ahnofi 3 
rate is Rs. 2 per hearth ; but in small viliag'es, where the comWfe 


K 


expenses are inconsiderable, it varies with their amount. Tfaii* , 
the fact that it has not been collected at all for several years, J 
common income has been sufficient to cover the comnnM ? 


other 


expenditure, is by no means decisive against the right to collegia 
It IS paid only by non-cultivators ; and Bakauts, sweepers, 
barbers, and washermen, so long as they exercise their call" 
are exempt. It formed part of the old chaubachha or four-^ 
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leS^ taken in old days ovipag, tag, kur/n, and punehhi or the head- Chapter HI, S. 
' ildth of the men, the waist string of the male children, the VlUa^Oom- 
iiearth of the non-cultivators, and the tails of their cattle ; and to munitleB and 
’ which recourse was often had to cover losses caused by cultivators Tenuroa 
abandoning their lands and failing to pay the revenue due on Common income of 
them. A discussion of the real nature of kurJii kamini will be th® Tillage ; village 
found in para. 268 of Mr, Ibbetson's Settlement Report. The 
above rentarks apply primarily to the part of the district which 
ie settled. The dues payable by residents, who are not 
members of the proprietory body, in Indri and Kaithal vil- 
have been detailed in the administration paper of each 

• estate. 


Besides the hearth tax, there are the grazing dues, chugai or 
eharai. This is chiefly levied in the Nardak, where pasture is 
extensive, and non-proprietors often keep numerous flocks and 
herds. Tiie rstte is usually 8 annas per milch buffalo, 4 annas 
per, oOWj 2 hnnae per Weaned calf, and Rs. 3 to 5 per hundred 
sheep or goats. In Kaithal the usual rate is one anna per head 
for sheep and goats. The cattle of proprietors and all plough 
cattle are always exempt ; and, as a rule, the cattle of all culti- 
vators graze free. This cess, when realizeil in villages ivith limited 
pasture, is generally taken only in years w'hen the village expenses 
are very largely in excess of the common income. It is a pay- 
ment in consideration of the right of grazing on the common 
lands, and must be carefully distinguished from the distribution 
of revenue upon cattle, which is generally adopted in the Xardak 
villages when a drought has rendered the number of cattle 
possessed by each a better test of ability to bear the burden of 
the revenue than is afforded by the areas of fields which have 
produced nothing. In this latter case the cattle of owners are 
of course included. Besides these dues there is an annual levy of 
Rs. 2 upon every oil press, which is occasionally taken ; and a 
Small periodical payment is made, chiefly in the Nardak, by 
every non-cultivator who cuts firewood or pala from the common 
jangals, and is usually quoted at Be. 1 a year on each axe or 
bill-hook fyuudaiaj. 


182. Mr. Ibbetson gives the following description of the six- The dUtribntion of 
monthly distribution of the revenue demands in the villages of the revenne. 
the tract which he settled : — 

“When the half-yearly instalment of I’evenue becomes 
due, the malha account is first audited. The li.st by which the 
hearth tax is to be levied is then made out, and this is generally so 
adjusted as to leave a fair share of the general expenses to be paid 
by the cultivators, who are exempt from the tax. The balance so 
left, after deducting the grazing dues, is added to the Government 
revenue (hala, probably so-called because originally distributed over 
ploughs or lials) and cesses ; and a distribution (bachh) of the 
whole is then made over the cultivated land. This distribution is 
mihost always by an all-round rate upon areas. The distribution 
of land according to quality made this method of distribution fair 
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enough in the first instance ; but greater or leas inequalities hare 
grown up in most villages, and especially some of our hew systems 
lead to very peculiar results in connection with it. Still the practice 
has been adhered to with extraordinary unanimity, and payment 
by shares or by ploughs or by proportional rates on soils, are the 
exceptions. In some few villages the distribution is made on the 
area actually under the plough in each year ; but, as a rule, 
land entered as cultivated at Settlement is paid for, whether 
cultivated or not (khari pari lea dam dena). The newly broken 
up land, if chiefly in the hands of tenants, is included ; and 
sometimes the original Settlement rate per acre is charged on 
this, with the result of reducing the rate upon the old culti- 
vation. When the land has been broken up by owners it is 
often not included at all, or not till a considerable area has been, 
broken up, when all land so cultivated up to date is included once 
for all.” 

The headmen then collect (ugahna') the revenue. Tenants of 
any standing almost always pay direct; new tenants often pay 
through the owners even when they pay nothing in excess of the 
sum entered as due on their land in the distribution list or fard dal 
bachh. Many of the well-to-do pay direct from their private purse ; an.d 
already the number that do so is considerable, while it is becoming 
every day more and more the custom for every one who has the ready 
money to pay in this manner. Those who have not sufficient cash, 
or who prefer not to pay direct, pay by inch ; that is they give in 
the name of their banker {sah or sahukar). The patwari then givSS 
each banker a note of the sum due by each of his clients, and the 
banker pays in the total amount and debits the items in their res- 
pective accounts. The malha account is settled, the revenue is paid, 
the headmen take their allowances, and the ugahi or collection is at 
an end.” 


1S3. iluch of the agriculture of the district is conducted by 
moans of lanas, which are associations of households or individuals, 
each contributing oxen, or labour, or both, and the whole lana 
working jointly, and cultivating certain lands of which some of 
the members of the association have the disposal, whether as owners 
or tenants. The agreements for them are made for the agricultural 
year, dating from the d.ay after Basehra, the 11th of the second half 
of Jeth. Ill the Nardak and elsewhere, where the depth of water 
necessitates a large staff of bullocks, the lana often includes setea 
or eight ploughs of two oxen each ; in other places, more often 
three or four. The sharers are c&Weiscyji (sajja, a, sha/rej if a 
man contributes a full ploi^h he is called ek lial ka sajji ; if a 
half plough kachwa ka sajji from kachwa, the space in the yoke 
occupied by the neck of one bullock ; if only his personal labour 
ji ka sajji; or sharer of his person. This last class never contribute 
land, and are generally Chamars ; while a man who contributes 
land is seldom or never a ji ka sajji. If a woman, not of the 
family of any of the landed sharers, is admitted, she is called 
khurpi ka sajji, or a sharer of a hoe, and takes half the share of a 
;7 ka sajji. 
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The distribution of the proceeds and the payment of revenue 
is conducted in two different methods. In all cases the whole of 
the produce is thrown together, without regard to the yield of indi- 
vidual fields. Throughout theNardak, and generally among Rajputs, 
the whole number of heads [ang) in the lana are counted. The 
tirhole of the fodder and the price of all iron used in the cultivation 
are divided over the oxen equally, the owner of the bullocks taking 
all the straw. The grain is collected, the seed-grain repaid to the 
tania with interest, and the dues of the chaman and the religious 
offerings are deducted. One-fourth of the remainder is then sepa- 
rated as hahimi kima, or the share of the ruler ; and this is divided 
among the people who contributed the land in proportion to the 
area contributed by each, and these people pay each the revenue due 
on his own land. The remainder is then divided upon the heads 
6f men and oxen ; an ox generally taking twice the share of a man 
among the Rajputs, because the owners provide most of the cattle, 
while many of the men are non-proprietors ; and also in the villages 
where irttgatioa to 'extensive, because the cattle there have such hard 
work;'-'' - 'For- this latter reason, an ox sometimes takes twice as much 
as a man in the spring, and only as much in the autumn harvest, 
when there is no irrigation. In other villages oxen and men share 
equally. In all cases the costs of cultivation, except the iron, are 
divided on these same shares. 


X 

i- 

f 

h 


In the second method of distribution the accounts of the la)ia, 
which is also called ratha, are kept by ploughs, each sharer contri- 
buting a certain number of half ploughs. To make up the num- 
ber of men required for his oxen, a sharer will often take a 
ji ka mjji into partnership ; but in this ease the latter claims from 
the sharer only, and not from the lana as a whole, in which he is 
only recognised as a man attached to one of the ploughs. The 
whole costs and proceeds of cultivation, and the revenue due on the 
whole of the land, are divided equally over the ploughs without any 
regard to the area of land contributed by each plough. This sort 
of lana is also called badra. The ji ka sajji in this case takes from 
the man who engaged him one-fourth, or if there are already two 
able-bodied men on the plough, one-fifth of the produce allotted to 
one plough, and pays the same proportion of the revenue, the divi- 
sion being by heads, and men and oxen sharing equally. He receives 
no share of the fodder, and pays no share of the cost of the iron or 
seed. Under this system the ji ka sajji is entitled to an advance of 
Rs. SO to 25 free of interest, and further advances at discretion at 
teasonable rates from his employer. His account is seldom cleared 
off, and till it is cleared off he does household work also ; so that 
he becomes attached to his master as a sort of serf, and if a second 
employer takes him, he is bound to first settle his account with the 
old employer. The debt is looked upon by the people as a “ body 
debt” (sanrif ka harza), and they hold that they are entitled to com- 
pel the man to work till he has cleared it off, and grumble much at 
our law refusing to endorse this view. In all cases the ji ka sajji 
is expected to io much of the hardest part of the labour, such as 
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ploughing ; and they are much more used hy Gujars and Bajpute 
than by Jats or Rors. Among the latter the women of tlm family 
are often counted and get shares, which the ji ka tajjf s Wj^ does 
not. 

Where well irrigation is largely developed, the advantages 
derived from this system of agricultural partnership are very great* 
It enables the individual owners to keep much more powerful 
oxen than they could afford to do if each man cultivated his own 
land only. A Inna in the Indri Bangar cultivates from 40 to 5(1 
acres of land, about a third of which is probably irrigated. Sugar-* 
cane lanat {kolhu ka lana) are also formed {see paras. 279-280 of 
Mr. Ibbeteon's Settlement Report). 

Dangvmra is the name of a system by which two or morn 
owners club their cattle together, either for the year or for a speciM 
job. The united cattle work for each in proportion to the number 
of oxen contributed ; and the partners have no further claims up^ 
one another, each keeping his land and its produce and revenue dis-- 
tinct. 

. f 

184. Hired labour is made but little use of by the villagers, 
except at harvest time. The non-cultivating Saiyid and the lik^ 
however, often cultivate by servants. A labourer hired by the 
month or year is called kamera. He gets 18 to 20 maunds of 
grain a year and his mid-day meal, or Rs. 3 a month, or his board: 
and 8 annas a month, and often has some old clothes given him. 
A lad will get Rs. 2 a mcmth, and an old man who watches the 
crops Re. 1 and food twice a day. They always get double pay in 
the two harvest months. They are of course veay poor, more so than 
the poorest landowners. Labourers hired by the day are called. 
mazAwr. They get their mid-day meal, and enough com to giv© 
them grain worth about two-aiid-a-half annas. But in the press of 
harvest, and specially in the cities, wages often rise to six annas a 
day or more. The young men of the Nardak, when they have cut 
their early gram or rice, flock down to the canal and riverain tracts 
for employment as harvest labourers. 

The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are showm 
in Table No. XXVIl, though the figures refer to the labour mar-:- 
ket of towns rather than to that of villages. 

185. Mr. Ibbetson thus describes the village lama, ei 
Kamal : — 


“ The village banker or Sakukar is a much, and, in my opinion, 
generally a very wrongfully, abased person. Rapacious Jews of the-- 
worst type, to whom every sort of chicanery and rascality is the chirf, 
joy of life, and in whose hands the illiterate villager is as helpless as 
a child, do exist, especially in the cities. But they are well-known, 
and only had recourse to in the last resort, 
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“ Nor ig the banker himself generally so exacting as he is 
often said to be. He charges monthly interest at the rate of a paisa 
ift the rupee — 18J percent, per annum — when his client is a snbstan- 
tied man, and from 25 per cent, upwards when the credit of the lat- 
ter is doubtful. He credits grain received at a ser per rupee more, 
and debits it at as much less than the market rate. But his chances 
of loss are often great, the periods of credit are generally long, and at 
the time of settlement allowances are made and a compromise effect- 
ed more generally than would be thought possible. ♦ # * * « 
In time of drought and famine the hania is the villager’s main stay ; 
without him he would simply starve. In fact the function of a 
bania in a village is very like that of the air-chamber in a fire-engine. 
He receives the produce of the village, the supply of which is fitful 
and intermittent, stores it up, and emits it in a steady and efiective 
stream. And if some power is lost in the process, it is only the cost 
at which all machinery is worked ; for force cannot be transmuted 
from one into another and more serviceable one without some part 
of it being lost on the way.” 

186. The patioari is in these parts empathically a Government 
servant, the mallabardar, who corresponds to the Panjab dliarwai^ 
usually keeping the village accounts. Among the Nardak Rajputs 
especially, the patwari often knows little of the private arrange- 
ments of the community. But in the remainder of the tract the 
patwari often has the whole matter of the distribution and collec- 
tion of Government revenue in his own hands. Still it is wonder- 
ful how many of ihe patwaris possess the entire confidence of the 
villagers. Mr. Ibbetson writes ; — 

“ No doubt a good deal goes on which we should be unable to 
approve of. 1 believe that only exceptionally scrnpulous patwaris 
ever pay their bill with the village hania, the great majority living 
free at the expense of the village. But I do not think that a patwari, 
who does so, is necessarily corrupt or extortionate. The custom is 
in consonance with the habits of the people ; the burden is so widely 
distributed as to be hardly perceptible ; and, as the whole contribute 
equally, there is no temptation to partiality. So long as the patwari 
is impartial and not too luxurious in his style of living, the people 
are well content to secure at the price the good offices of one who 
hasi ve|y much in his hands, and are, perhaps, not sorry to have lit- 
tle entries in bania’s account books which can be brought up 
against him in case of need ; and the gratification is continued, as a 
matter of course, often, probably, without being asked for. But if 
he fails in these respects, there is trouble. Of course where such 
a, state of things is discovered, it is necessary to take notice of it ; 
hut I am not sure that it is always wise to discover it. Even if it 
should tend to destroy his independence as between the Govern- 
ment and the village — ^which I doubt, for his appointment rests 
with Government — it also tends to keep him impartial as between 
individual villagfers ; and the latter quality is the more important, 
because so much the oftener called into play-” 

187. The menials or hamins form a very important part of 
the village community ; and nothing is thought to be so effective an 
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assertion of the poverty of a village as to say that the Ttamins have 
left it. They perform all the hegar, or work not paid for by the 
job ; and this includes the sarkari hegar, or services performed free 
for Government officials when travelling. For this they are 
specially paid ; and when, in 1820, Lord Hastings issued a pro- 
clamation abolishing hegar, or forced labour as it was called, the 
hamiiis petitioned the (iolleetor to revoke the obnoxious order, as, 
in the Colleetoi-’s words, “ they were deprived of their only means 
“ of subsistance, as their services were no longer called ior 
“and their allowance no longer paid fhem.^’ This is, of course, an 
exaggeration ; and forced labour is sometimes so taken as to be 
a real injury to the people. But for tlie ordinary services, which 
the custom of the country preserljcs, the givers are fully paid 
by the cultivators, who, and not the menials, are the people to 
be considered. The payment to menials is made either by a share 
of the produce, or by a fixed allowance upon the plough or Persian 
wheel. The hegar is done by the various houses in accordanrie! 
with a tJiikar or rotation list kept by the thikar Bania (see 
para. 191). 

188. Chamars (tanners and cobblers) are in these paids by fajc 
the most important class of menials ; for, besides their function as 
artisans, they perform a very considerable part of the agricultural 
labour. They munbered 54,067 at the Census of 1881 or 
about 9 per cent, of the totif population of the district as then 
constituted. On the lit it of the second half of Jeth, the day- 
after Dasehra, when the arrangements , for the ensuing agricultural 
year are always made, the lanas and households agree how 
many Chautars each wants, and inform the thikar Bania,' who 
distributes the various houses of Chamars among them by lot 
Each Idfia then agrees with its Chamars whether they 'will be 
kawui h?, or hegar ke or sarhtri hegar h: Chermars. The kamai 
or laaa, -ra Chaiuar {kuntaiia — to labour) receives eilher a twentieth 
or a twenty-onctli p.irt of tlie gram ])roduced on the lana, having 
no share in any other produce; and for this he provides an 
able-bodied man to be always at work in the fields, and mak^ 
and mends all the boots and leather articles needed by the laru^. 
The hegar ka Chamar receives a fortieth or forty-oneth part of 
the grain ; and for this he provides a man to work in the fields 
whenever special work is in hand, sirch as weeding, harvest, fee.- 
He also gives two pairs of boots a year for the plough-man, and 
two for the woman, who brings the bread into the fields ; and one 
ox-whip (?/arL«), and a leather rope [santa) to fix the yoke 
to the plough, in the half year and does all the necessary mending. 
The sarkan hegar ka takes an eightieth or eighty-oneth part 

of the grail! ; and givesa narka and santa half-yearly, mends hoots^ 
snd does Government hegar. Besides the above dues, the Chamart 
always liav'c some grain left them on the threshing floor, calleu • 
rhhar, often a considerable cpiantity. The Chamars are the coolies 
of the tract. They cut glass, carry wood, put up tents, carry bund- 
les, act as watchmen and the like for officials; and this work is 
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' ehared by all tbe Cliahiars in tbe village. They take the skins of 
all the animals vliieh die in the village, except those which die on 
Saturday or Sunday, or the first which dies of cattle plague. 
They generally give one pair of boots per ox, and tv o pairs per 
hnfEalo skin so taken, to the owner. They and the Clmliras 
take the flesh also between them, the most usual division being 
that the Cliahiars take that of cloven-footed animals, and the 
Ckuhras that of whole-footed animals and abortions. 

189. The Bailhi or carpenter receives a fixed allowance ; 
generally 40 to 50 sers per Persian wheel, or half as much 
per plough; and a sheaf {lliar) and small bundle {gaira) of 
com ; the yielding perhaps 10 sers of grain and the gaira 
half as much. For this he repairs all agricultural implements 
and household furniture, and makes all wilhout payment except 
the cart, the Persian wheel, and the sugar-press. The wood is 
found for him. 

The Lohar or blacksmith receives the same as the Bailhi. He 
makes and mends all iron implements, the iron beiiig foimd him. 

The KiniiJiar or potter gets the same as the Badhi when he 
has to provide earthen vessels for Persian wheels. Otherwise he 
gets 10 to 20 sers per plough. He provides all the earthen 
vessels needed by the peoide or by travellers ; and he keeps 
donkeys and carries grain on them from the threshing floor to the 
village, and generally brings all grain to the village that is bought 
elsewhere for seed or food {lij, klnj) or for weddings or feasts. 
But he will not carry grain av -xy from the village without 
payment. In Kaithal KiDuhars d ■> a good deal of the carrying 
trade in grain. 

The Chilli ra or sweeper gets half as much as the Badhi or 
often less, and a share of the flesh of dead animals as already 
noted. He sweeps the houses and village, collects the diuig, 
pats it into cakes and stacks it, works up the manure, helps with 
the cattle and takes them from village to village. News of a 
death sent to friends is invariably carried by I h... In villages 
where the women are scolmkd, ho gets a daily ca '' of bread from 
each house in additiony-gr his^ allowance is tl.c ame as that of 
the Badhi. They are the most numerous class of menials after 
the Chamafs. There were 31,288 Chuhras in the district at tS'C 
Census of 1881. 



The JliidU'ar, Kaliar, or bearer gets about the same as the 
phuhra and receives a daily sheaf of corn at harvest. He brings 
water to the reapers, and at weddings, and when plastering is 
teing done ; and makes all the baskets needed, and the loria or 
matting and lijna or fans, generally of date-palm leaves. 
Where the women are sechrded, he also brings water to the house 
and receives a double allowance. He is the fiJierman of the 
country. 

The Nai or barber receives a small allowance, and shaves and 
tkaiapooes, makes tobacco, and attends upon guest.s. He also i.< 
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Chapter III, E. person to go on messages and enjoys large requisites at 
Village Com- betrothals and weddings. 

mnnities and rpj^g or washerman receives as much as the Badhi in 

Tenures. villages where the women do not wash the clothes ; but only a 
Odier menials. small allowance, i£ any, in others, where he is often not found 
at all. 

The Teli or oilman. Gad aria or wool-felter, the Jiilaha 
or weaver, the Ghitnpi, alias Lilgar, or dyer, the Pinnha, Bhunia, 
or cotton-scutcher, and the Sonar or goldsmith, get no fixed 
allowance, but are paid by the job ; usually either by retaining 
some portion of the material given them to work up, or by 
receiving a weight of grain equal to that of the materials. 

The Bhanak is an inferior sort of Chukra, who will eat a 
Chuhra’s leavings {^jkuta^ while the Cliuhra will not eat his. 
They often take the place of Chuhras ^ and frequently weave cloth. 

The Bum or Mirasi are the musicians of all, and the bards of 
the tribes other than Rajputs and Brahmans, whose Bhats and 
Jagas seldom reside in tlie district. The Bum is the very lowest 
of castes. There are generally a few Jogis — a low caste of devotees 
who take the offerings to Shiv and to G uga Pir ; and a few 
Muhammadan fakirs who take the offerings to the Muhammadan 
saints. 

Inhabitants of the 190. The remaining inhabitants of the village are chiefly 

village generally. Brahmans and Banias. The former are the family priests of the 
people, and even among Musalmans play an important part in 
weddings. They live by the offerings of their clients. The Banias 
seldom follow any other calling than that of trade, though 
a few families cultivate. On phag, the day after Holi, they 
give a ball of gur, and on the day of the great Biwali a little 
parched rice or some sweets to the proprietors, in recognition 
of the subordinate position which they occupy in the village. 
And on the latter day the kamins bring small offerings of articles 
belonging to the handicraft of each. 

All inhabitants of the village have a right to graze a reason-: 
able number of cattle, their own property, on payment of the re* 
cognized dues, to collect dry wood for burning, to cut such bush^ 
or grass for thatching or ropes as they need for use in their houses 
and cattle yards, and to dig mud for bricks, &c., from the village 
tank. But a small cess for every axe or bill-hook is often takep 
from non-cultivators where jangal is plentiful. Cnltivators hav6 
ordinarily a right to cut wood needed for agricultural implements 
and pala and grass from the common lands, except in village* 
where they are very limited in extent and insufficient for the need? 
of the owners. The manure of the cultivators is used by them in 
their own fields ; but they cannot sell it out of the village. That 
of the non-c\iltivatoi-s is the joint property of the village ; or; if 
the homestead is divided by wards, of the owners of the ward in 
which they live. It is kept in great joint stock heaps, and divided 
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by the owners according to ploughs. The oilmen often pay Re. 1 
or Rs. 2 on every press to the village. 

‘ Non-proprietory inhabitants are the owners of the materials of 
houses which they built j but not^ unless by purchase from the 
village, of the land on which they stand. But they cannot ordina- 
rily be ejected from land they have occupied in or about the home- 
stead, whether for houses, cattle-yards, fuel heaps, or the like, so 
long as they reside in the village and pay the customary dues. 
Unless the land occupied by them is needed for extension of the 
homestead proper ; in which case they would be ejected, and have 
similar ground allotted them a little further off. 

191. The pay of the village watchmen is fixed by Govern- 
ment and paid by the community equally upon hearths. But the 
further duties of watch and ward are performed as follows by the whole 
adult male inhabitants of the village. There is in every village a 
thikar bania. Tkikar literally means a shard ; and, as lots are 
commonly cast with shards, is now used for any rota or roll by 
which duties are q)erfprmed in rotation. The thikar bania keeps a 
roll of all adult males except himself and the headmen and their 
next heirs, who are exempt ; and these males have to keep watch in 
the village at night in rotation, the thikar bania warning each as 
his turn comes round. In large villages there will be several men 
on duty at once. The roll is revised generally every 1 2 years to 
include men who have grown up in the meantime. Thi.« duty is 
called thikar par excellence, though the thikar bania keeps other 
rolls, such as the allottment list of Chamars and the like.^ 

190. Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages 
of land ; Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXIIIA show the operations 
of the Registration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX the 
extent of civil litigation. But the statistics of the transfers of land 
are for all but the latest years very imperfect, and the retons of the 
past six or seven years are inflated by the inclusion of old trans- 
actions brought to light by an improved system of recording muta- 
tions. More reliance can be placed on the statistics for Indri and 
Kaithal collected during the recent settlement. It was found that 
in Indri 9 per cent, of the total area of the jjargana had been sold 
since ‘1850, Md that 3| per cent, of the remainder was burdened 
with usufructuary mortgages, the mortgage debt being Rs. 2,04,864, 
or about 1^ times the revenue of the whole parg ana. In consider- 
ing these figures it must be remembered that in deeds of sale the 
vendor’s share of the common land is usually transferred along with 
his separate holding, but our returns only show the area of the 
latter. It is only when we consider this, and bear in mind that 
hut one-half of the area of the pargana is cultivated, and that the 
land sold and mortgaged is usually under tillage, that the full 
rignifiicance of the figures becomes apparent. The largest pur- 
c&ser and mortgagee was the late Nawab of Kunjpura. During 

-(Ij Fata. 191 was written originally with reference to Fanipat and fmgaiui 
Sarnal. 1 cannot say whether it applies e^tly to the rest of the district. 
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the 17 years ending with 1884 he bonght 1,499 acres in the vil- 
lages of his jagir and 1,565 acres were mortgaged to him. 48 per 
cent, of the sales and 59 per cent, of the mortgages from_1851 to 
1884 were to it.-en-;. -li.-;i.l--:>, i'i-1 idling non-eultivating.^Wir^ars,? 
like the Nawah. 'I'iie i.r:'! in Indri is very small, tut i^ 

apparently slowly increasing. All statistics on the subject are 
vitiated by the entry of fictitious prices in deeds in order to defeat 
pre-emption, but the following figures showing average prices, 
foimded on an examination of all documents registered between 1868 
and 1884, may he accepted as fairly trustworthy ; — 


Average prices per acre of land, sold hi Indri between 1868 and 1884. 


Circle. 

1868—187*. 

1875—1879. 

1879—1884. 

1868—188*. ■ 


Ks. 

Ea. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Khadir 

1 17 

18i 

20 

18 

Bangax 

IH 

12 

171 

18 ; 

Nardak 

8i 

61 

8 

7} ' 

Total 

12i 

12i 

1*1 

13 


539 acres of land in the Bangar, most of it in the bei^ 
part of the Circle, was taken up about 1874 for the new linn 
of the Western Jamna Canal. The price Rs. 15,370, including 
Rs. 1,995 for wells, wa.s fixed by private bargain with the proprie- 
tors. The average was Rs. 28| per acre. 

Fortunately the subject of sales and mortgages is not yet ope 
of much importance in Kaithal. Comparing the revenue of tie 
area transferred with the total revenue of the tahsil before re-assese-, 
ment, we find that 3 per cent, of the land has been sold since last, 
settlement, and that 6 per cent, is under mortgage. The amount 
of land imder mortgage hap .only doubled sinpe last settlement^ 
and the mortgage debt is only. 3J times as large as it was theJ^ 
The mortgage debt is, over two lakhs. More than half the salffl 
and mortgages are to agriculturists. In comparison with the 
state of things existing elsewhere, these figures are satisfactory* 
But the amount of unsecured debt in many villages is large- 
In a great part of Kaithal the, money-lender looks more ' 

debtor’s cattle than to his land. He has no wish to make a risky,, 
investment by taking the latter on mortgage and becoming 
responsible for the payment of the revenue. , " 
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i The figures for the diSerent circles are summarised below : 


. 

. CiBOIE. 

-i- 

Per cent, of 
land sold. 

Average 
price per 
aero. 

Per cent, of 
land 

mortgaged. 

Hortgago 
debt per 
aere. 

‘ / i ! j 


Ra. 


Ra. 

t' ; ' ‘ . • 1 

lf«fdaki’...' .... ... 

2 

e 

3i 

7 

JSQgEur Blaitlial 

2 

g 

6 j 

7 

. Do. Prtiowa._ 

.4 

9 

3 

1 8 

' 1 

■. . j '' ?■.' :r 

i 

SI 

13 

20 

1 ■ 

Koili Kaitbal 

4 

19 

8i 

17 

Do. Fehowa 

8 

12 

7 

17 



2 

20 

5 

21 
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: , , , The amount of the transfers is largest in the Naili, which is the 
^nly nnprosperous part of the tahsil. 

The apparent high proportion of mortgage in the small Andar- 
Circle need not cause any anxiety. Very many of the mort- 
gages seem to be old ones existing at last Settlement, and still nn- 
re4eemed. The revenue of the land under mortgage at last Settle- 
ment was Bs. 1,827, that of the land now under mortgage is 
fis. 2,054. . 


' SECTION F.-LEADING FAMILIES AND 
CHAUDHRIS. 

198. The principal families in the Karnal district are — ^tho Principal 
Kunjpura family, the Mandals of Kamal, the family of the Bhais 
df AmauH and Siddhuwal, the Sardars of Shamgarh, Sikri, Dhan- 
•nra, and Labkari, the Panipat families, and the Skinners. 

' V 194. The founder of the Kunjpura family was a Pathan TheNawabaof 
named Nijabat Khan. His ancestor came from Kandahar, and Kmijpnra. 
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Cha pter HI, .E*. founded a village in Sindh called Gurgnsht,* which he held 
IfOading fami* io.jdffi'i’. Having left Sindh in consequence of family quarrels, 
lies and Chau- Nijabat Khan with his follower Mahmud Khan came to seek his 
^hris. fortune in Hindustan. He entered the service of Mtmna Khan, 
The BTeirabs of Wazir of Lahore, and in two years was a commander of horse, 
KimjpBia. when he came down to Wazir Khwaja Nassiruddin, of Kadaur. 

Here he became a RUaldar, sent for his family, and fixed his head- 
quarters at Tiraori ; one of the zamindan of the villages of Bidaulf 
who had quarrelled with his relations, begged the assistance of his 
soldiers and gave him the Mmadari of Kunjpura, which was then 
a swamp or nearly so. Nijabat Khan got some leases of the 
surroun^ng villages from the authorities, and gave them to 
Mahmud Khan, who wanted to build at Kimjpura. The Raj- 
puts destroyed all he did. Nijabat Khan brought his troops over 
from Tiraori and settled them at Kunjpm-a, and from that time a 
deadly enmity sprung up between the Rajputs and Pathans. About 
17'29 A. D. a masonry fort was built at Kunjpura after a hard 
fight. The fort was first called Nijabatnagar. The cruelty of the 
Afghans having reached the ears of the Chakladar of Saharanpur 
he sent for Nijabat Khan ; he refused to go, a force was sent, and 
the Chakladar Izzat Khan was killed by one of Nijabat Khan's 
relations. The power of the Afghans increased, and Nijabat ]Oian 
made himself master of other lands. The Dehli Emperor hearibg of 

the death of his Chakladar, sent foy 
Nijabat Khan through Mulraj, 
Governor of Panipat, who enticed 
him to Panipat, and sent him a pris- 
oner to Dehli, where he remained for 
a year. Khwaja Jafir was sent to 
Kunjpura but was put to death by 
the servants of Nijabat Khan. 
Nawab Bangash of Farrukhabad in- 
terceded for Nijabat Khan, and he 
was released ; and his estate Nijabat- 
nagar, and other villages in number 
as noted in the margin, were gftanted 
him yajagir on condition of his res- 
training the Jats and Rajputs, who 
were taking advantage of the weak 
trouble and commit excesses. 


Fargana. 

No. or TILLAGIS. 

Bidanli 

5, including 
Nijabatnagar 
or Kunjpura 

6 

Kamal 

Thanesar ... 

20 

Shahabad ... 

24 

Banu 

3 

Azimabad ... 

45 

Indri 

45 

Unknown ... 

2 

.Total ... 

150, valued at 5 
or 6 lakhs of 
rupees.® 


state of the empire to give 


On the incursion of Nadir Shah, Nijabat Khan supplied him 
with provisions and tendered his obeisance ; he became a Misaldat 


(1) “The Knnjptirias are credited in the earlier Government records a® 

having come from * Gnrgasht in the Sinde oonntiy.* By Sinde is, probsd>ly> 
intended in this case the country of the Upper Indus, for the large Tillage 0 
Gnrgnahti in the Bawalpindi district is close to the Indus or Sindh river m 
Crhaoh plain north-east of Attock ; and the Pathans of Gnrgnahti are espeoi^t 
given to claiming kinship with the Knnjpnra ehiefe. Thus in 1886, on the dew 
of the late Nawab Muhammad AU Khan, a Gnrgnshti deputation duly appeared 
at Kamal to ofEer condolences, and to take back with them the presents suck 
attention was bound to seonre ,” — Panjal Chiefs, .. 

(2) This valuation is doubtleaes^normously exaggerated. 
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•;i of 1,000 soioars. The Mahratta army under Jhanku Bhao plan- Chapt er I II, V, 
dered Kunjpura, when Nijabat Khan was w'ounded, taken prisoner, Leading Fami- 
;* iSid died, some accounts say was slain, aged 75, at Panipat, in a. d. lies and Chau> 
1758. Ahmad Shah repulsed the Mahrattas in A. n. 1758, and dhris. 
dtohlished Daler Khan, Nijabat Khan^s eldest son, at Kunjpura, The Nawab of 
Kstving first enriched him with spoils from the Mahrattas. Daler Kuajpnra. 
Shan enjoyed his possession for 15 years, and died in 1773 a. d. He 
i^s followed by his son Gnlsher Khan. Daler Khan and Gulsher 
Khan had a hard struggle to maintain their position against the 
ihvading Sikhs, and some of the family possessions had to be 
j doirrendered. In some eases part of an estate was kept while the 
i remainder was given up ; and the revenues of Tiraori, Singoha, and 
Garhi Gujaran, Gorgarh, Janesaron, and Bahlolpur are still shared 
between the Nawab and Sikh Jagirdars. Gulsher Khan died in 
1803 and was sueeeeded by his eldest son Rahmat Khan ; several 
villages were given to his brother Muhaiuddin Khan in mainte- 
nance, but on the death of Muhaiuddin Khan, the number of 
yillages was reduced to one, the fine estate of Biana, and some land 
in Kunjpura, which were afterwards held by his son Muhammad 
Yar Khan. On the death of the latter Biana reverted to the Nawab. 

;■ Rahmat Khan died in 1822, and was succeeded by his 

eldest son, Bahadur Jang Khan, who died childless 7 years 
f after, and was succeeded by his brother Ghulam Ali Khan. 

I The latter died in 1849, when* his son Muhammad Ali Khan 
became Nawab. On his death in 1886 his eldest surviving 
son, Ibrahim Ali Khan, a boy of six or seven years of age, 
succeeded. He is now being educated at the Aitchison 
College, and the estate is under the charge of the Court of 
Wards. In 1800, during his father's lifetime, Bahadur Jang 
Khan was awarded a life jagir of seven villages in farguna, 

Karnal by Lord Lake. This grant was valued at Es. 2,900, 
and lapsed on Bahadur Jang Khan’s death. In 1811 Nawab 
Rahmat Khan’s jftgir was valued at Rs. 72,000. The present 
J value of the assignment after deducting service commu- 
I tatiqn is Rs. 30,039, but this includes a small jngir enjoyed by 
a minor branch of the family. The large estate of Kunjpura 
. in the Indri Khadir and lands in Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpur 
i>. Were inhetated by the late Nawab and he acquired a consider- 
able area of land in parganas Indri and Karnal by sale and 
, mortgage. The proprietory holdings comprise the whole of 
? tw^ve and portions of forty-six villages. These yield a rental 
f . of Rs. 23,000 while the miscellaneous income from house rents, 

&c., is about Rs. 14,000. 

^ For the last 50 years the family has been distracted by 
internal dissensions, the younger members being at constant 
® feud, with the Nawab for the time being about the amounts 

j; assigned to them as maintenance.^ 


a faller aoeount of the family and for its gencalo;:ical tree sea 
Maggy’s PanJab Chiefs, from tlie proofsiieats of which part of the luforuiation 
given above has beeu derived, 
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Iteading Fami- 
Uea and Ghau- 
dliris. 


195. The Mandals, or as they are sometimes called Marhals, 
are said to he a family of Mula Jats, or Jats who have been con*, 
verted to Islam. They generally calls themselves Pathans^ and they, 
affect the Pathan affix of Khan to their names. They also sometimes 
The Nandal family, assert that they are of Rajput descent, and the poor Musalma;^ 
Rajputs occasionally marry their daughters to them ; but under nc^ ' 
circumstances would a Rajput marry a Mandal woman, and thst 
latter marry only within the family, which being very limited in 
numbers, many of the girls remain unmarried. There is no doub^ 
that they are of Jat origin, and came originally from Samana in' 
Patiala. The family tree is given below so far as regards tha. 
Karnal family, daughters are not shown in it : — ■ 


Jalal Khan. 


Ghulam Hnhammad. 
! 


'4 


1 

Mnhai-nd-din Khan. 


Sher-ud-din 
original grantee, 
(childless). 


Mahnmdi K han. 
Branch I. 


1 


Kahim Baksb. 

iinharamad lahak. 
Branch. 11. 


Gbairat All. 
Branch III» 


I 

Na’prab 
Azmafc All 
Khati, 

(born 1835), 


Branch I, Jagir, 

Mabamdi Khan. 

Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan, (died 1867). 


Bnstam Ali 
Khan, 

(bom 1863). 


Umr Darai 
Khan, 

^(bom 1865). 




Branch 11, Rs. 5,000. 
hlahaminad Ishak. 


r — 

Amir Ali. 


Saltan Din. 


r ; 1 

Hnhammad Ali, Ghnlam Basnl.l 
(died 1879.) | 

Azam Ali Khan. 


Nasir AU. 

I 

Kabm Ali. 


r 


Mehr Ilahi. 
Fatteh Muhammad. 


Wazir Ali 
Shamsber Ali 

— 'I 

Kama Ilahi. 


Kutb-nd-dln. 
Saadat Ali. 


Branch III. 
Ghairat Ali. 

Ghulam'Sharaf. 


Nijabat Ali. 


I 

Kamr-nd-din. 


1 

Akbar Khan. 




,-f>T * 

■m'. 


(1) According to table in naay'e Panjai Chief, abalam E8sul_wa8 Boa ol 6ulttB DJa. 


tl 
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I' In 1780 A.D. Nawab Majid-ud-daiila granted to- Nawab Chap ter 1 11, y. 

- Sber-nd-din Khan the »za,?a^« of Mnzaffarnagar, Shoran, and Leading Fami- 
Chitrawal in the Mnzaffarnagar district, on condition of his fur- lies and Ghau- 
" nishing for Government service 200 horsemen fully equipped ; dhris. 
and, on the death of the grantee in 1789, the grant was continued The liandal family, 
on the same terms to his brother Mnhamdi Khan by Daulat 
Eao Scindia. In 1806 this Muhamdi Khan, with his nephew 
Muhammad Ishak and his cousin Ghairat Ali, was in possession 
of these estates ; and, in accordance with the policy of Lord 
Cornwallis (para. 57), they were induced to consent to an 
exchange of their possessions in the Doab for an equiva- 
lent tract west of the Jamna. They accepted the proposal with 
reluctance ; and it is said that the estimate that they submitted 
of the yearly rental of the Mnzaffarnagar estates, which they 
valued at Rs. 40,000, was much below the truth, the Collector 
of Saharanpnr estimating the real income at Rs. 65,000. The 
63 villages in pargana Karnal, which were then assessed to 
Government revenue, were estimated to yield Rs. 48,000 yearly 
income; and in order to induce them to accept the exchange 
the more readily, it was arranged that they should receive so 
much of pargana Karnal as had not been already granted to 
others, comprising very many estates not included in the above 
estimate, and should relinquish the Muzaffarnagar service 
^ant, Muhamdi Khan retaining, however, a smaller separate 
jagir in that district, which had been assigned to him persoually. 

The transfer was effected by a grant signed by Lord Lake 
And dated 24th March 1806, which assigned to them in jagir tho 
whole of the pargana with its fortress and town, with tho 
.exception of the sayer, majf, jagir villages, yomia, punarth, &c. 

The Mandals accepted the grant, but begged that some 
provision might be made for their children ; and proposed that 
the pargana should be continued to their heirs on a fi.ved quit 
rent. The Supreme Government which, as before remarked, 
was only too anxious to get rid of lands west of the Jamna, 
and wished to make what was felt on both sides to bo really 
ft compulsory exchange acceptable, then added a supplementary 
gp:ant, also signed by Lord Lake, and dated 9th April 1806, by 
which the grant was continued to their heirs “in istamrar on 
“condition of paying for the same an annual rent of Rs. 15,000.” 

In pursuance of these grants, tho three assignees were put 
in possession of the pargana on the 15th July 1806. Tho fort 

• was shortly afterwards resumed on military grounds, and Rs. 

4»,000 compensation paid for it. The Mandals immediately 
began to quarrel with each other, the chief matter of dispute 
being Muhamdi Khan’s claim to bo considered tho head of tho 
honse. On the 16th July 1807 they divided tho villages among 


(1) Translations of both these sanads will bo found in paras. 619 and 620 of 
lb!,%butsou’s Settlement fieport. 
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themselves by a deerl attested by the Resident at Dehli, 
according to the following estimated annual value : — 

Rs. 

Muhamdi Khan ... ... ... ... 15,000 

Ghairat AU ... ... ... ... 13,000 

Ishak Khan 12,000 

the city of Karnal and one or two other estates being still held' 
joint. i 

Neither of the original grants had given any detail of th©' 
villages granted ; but a list of the 63 villages assessed to- 
revenue and estimated to yield the Rs. 48,000 was on the file 
and in 1816 the Principal Assistant attached all the villages' 
not included in this list, which constituted a very largo pro^ 
portion of the whole pargana. The Resident demurred, bnt^ 
held that the heirs (and one of the original grantees had just' 
died) could certainly only claim the specified villages. The' 
matter was referred to the Supreme Government, which in ita^ 
letter of loth March 1817 declared that the records at head- 
quarters clearly showed that “ the intention of Lord Lake,’ 
“ which was confirmed by the Governor-General in Council, wae’ 
“ that the Mandal chiefs should hold the pargana of Kamal-' 
va jagir, and their descendants in isiamrar on the terms of, 
“ the second grant.” The voluminous correspondence which’, 
ensued on the subject gives very full particulars of the history 
of the grant j and the papers forwarded with Supreme GoverOj-,, 
ment of India letter of 15th March 1817 to the Dehli Residents 
which forms a part of it, show clearly that by “ descendants 
was meant “ descendants in perpetuity.” 

196. In 1842 it was found that the Mandals were enjoying^ 
the quit rent of the two villages of Goli and Waisri, which, 
were assigned at a fixed demand to a Bairagi monastery in the 
former, and its branch in the latter village. Waisri was many) 
miles from pargana Karnal ; but Government, N. W. P., in its 
No. 1333 of 29th July 1852, directed that they should continue^) 
in enjoyment. In 1852 a question was raised as to whOj, 
should enjoy the revenue assessed upon the subordinate,, 
revenue-free tenures which had been expressly excluded froipi. 
the grant, in the event of their resumption. The Government, 
N. . P., in its No. 2636 of 26th June 1852, ruled that, 
though the Mandals were not entitled as of right to such/ 
revenue, which properly belonged to Government, yet thsr 
revenue assessed upon resumed revenue-free plots of less thai^ 
50 ligalis might be relinquished in favour of the Mandals;, 
that entire villages, when resumed, should invariably lapse ti* 
Government ; and that intermediate tenures should, in thai 
event of resumption, be specially reported for orders in each 
case. Half the villages of Bahlolpur and Dingar Mazra have 
since been resumed, and have reverted to Government ; whilst 
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ft, jesvmied holding of more than 50 was reported, and 

the assessed revenue, which amounted to Rs. 14 only, was, 
npder the orders of Government, made over to the Mandals. 

; 197. In the mutiny Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan did admir- 

fthle service, and. the Government of India, in its No. 1341 
oi 24th March 1858, to the address of the Chief Commissioner, 
Panjab, remitted the quit rent of Rs. 5,000 payable by him in 
favour of “ him and the heirs males of his body lawfully 
‘t-begotten in perpetuity,” thus converting his istamrari tenure 
injto a }agir. But the actual words of the grant would seem 
tg.be to “ him and his male issue from generation to genera- 
“daon^” and it is not clear that there was any limitation as to 
legitimacy. . At any rate the two brothers of the present 
Nawab Azanat Ali have been declared to be lawfully be- 
^tten. 

198. In 1860 the Government of India aflBrmed the advis- 
ability of instituting primogeniture in tenures of this nature : 
the Panjab Government inquired the wishes of Nawab Ahmad 
AM’(^®® Gro'^crnment Circular No. 2 of 25th May 1860) ; and 
it has been held by the district court in Azmat Ali’s case of 1880 
that Ahmad Ali executed an agreement to that effect, which 
hftd no binding value. 

199. No sooner had the Maudal family settled in their 
new home than they began to quarrel among themselves, and 
tljeir descendants have followed their example with ardour. 
The family was too new and too limited, and their new style 

too recent origin, for any custom worthy of the name to 
Imvp grown up ; and each was anxious to make for ali the rules 
■«?meh suited his particular predilections or interests. By 1845 
thesfe disputes had risen to such a pitch of acerbity that they 
reached thp ears of Government. For the next 10 years the 
Collector, the Commissioner, and even the Lieutenant-Governor 
hjmself, vainly endeavoured to induce them to come to some 
understanding, and to agree to some set of rules which should 
regulate the future interests of individual members of tha 
fanjily." In 1850 a proposal was before the Supreme Govern- 
mec^t for legislation which should make such family arrange- 
ments binding ; and the paper to be drawn up was at first 
intended to be brought under the proposed law. Later on, 
nothing further was contemplated than to obtain an agreement 
which the courts would probably attach more or less 
Weight, and which would, at any rate, be acted upon 
privately. 

In 1848 arbitration was resorted to; in 1850 a code was 
dfawn up; but in neither case was tlie consent of all the Man- 
dals secured. In the minute laying down lines for the revision 
of assessment of 1852, the Lieutenant-Governor urged further 
efe>rt3 to induce them to agree upon a code of rules, if they 
revised “they must be left to fight their own battles, and ruin 


Leadina Famiv 
lies and CRau/^ 
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of the Js^amrof into 
jagir. 


Primogeniture 
among the Mandals. 


Becord of Mandal 
custom. 
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Ci^apt er n r, P. tketnselves.” In 1852 and again in 1855, fnrtlier drafts were pro-*' 
XiOadinf Fami- pared ; but again objections, more or less frivolons, were raised, 
ties and Chati- To the last code only one objection was raised and that only 
•^hris. by one member of the family 1 Nevertheless, apparently wearied 

Becord of Mandal out by the futility of all attempts to obtain complete agreement^', 
‘ enstom. Government abandoned the attempt to frame any administration 
paper for the Mandals. In Government No. 3826 of 23rdl 
December 1855, laying down the lines on which the revision- 
of 1856 was to be conducted, the Lieutenant-Governor wrote 

“It is not in the power of Government to compose these diftePi^ 
emces and to establish definite rules by any arrangement prescribed' 
by means of its own authority. The istamrari tenure is subject in 
all respects to the ordinary operation of the laws and courts ; sndi 
the hereditary grant, by the Sanad of 9th April 1806, is generally, 
to the ‘ heirs’ of the three first grantees. The claims of all persons, 
who may be entitled to any portion in the inheritance must be re- 
ceived and determined by the court. The proposal to form a binding 
dastur-uU' ami under the superintendence of the Govemmenii! 
ofiicers can therefore no longer he persisted in, and the subject must bs 
left to the voluntary agreement of the parties themselves, or to ths 
courts for judicial decision.” 

This was written, of course, long before the Pensions Ae6t 
of 1871; but the principle here affirmed has been followed byi 
the Pan jab authorities in their action in the case of Azmat Ali 
Khan (See Panjab Government No. 570 of 4th May 1878). 
Appendix A to Mr. Ibbetson's Settlement Report contains a 
complete abstract of the various customs of the family aft' 
fixed by the arbitrators in 1848, and as agreed to or dissented^ 
from in the four codes dated 1st April 1850, 30th October 1850, ' 
December 1852, and 24th July 1855. A discussion of the nattjiftf 
and incidents of the Mandal tenure will be found on pages'' 
212 — 215 of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. 

Present condition of 200. The constant and bitter disputes which have beeifll l 
the MsndBls. rffg among the Mandals ever since their first settlement jp,' 
Karnal, have had the effect which might have been expected., 
upon their position as a family. Other causes, too, have contrMi 
buted to their decay. As each generation increased the numb^r*- 
of the family, the sons, all sharing in the ' inheritance of tbp,, 
father, not only were relieved from the necessity of earnin^^i 
their livelihood, but also felt it incumbent upon them to ke^j 
up as far as possible the style which was traditional in thftf 
family on a reduced income which was quite insufficient for tha^ 
purpose. Being almost without exception uneducated, they fep,v 
wholly into the hands of an unscrupulous band of rapacious., 
stewards, who found their interest in introducing them, to' 
money-lenders as unscrupulous as themselves. The decadence, 
of the family began early. In 1817 Sir Charleq Metcalf ft’’ 
wrote : — 

T. 

“They have suffered much since they were established in,. 
Kamal ; and the period of their transfer from the Doab was the com- 
mencement of the decline of their prosperity. Their respectability, ^ 
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i "i in all external appearances, has been dwindling away before my 
eyes in the course of the last ten years. It may be said with justice 
that their decline is in some measure owing to their own mismanage- 
ment, as they received an extensive district capable of great improve- 
ment. It must, however, be admitted that something unfavourable 
in the change must also have operated ; otherwise why did not their 
mismanagement ruin them in the Doab, where I remember meeting 
them in 1805, equipped in a style of considerable pomp and splen- 
dour ? Their present appearance is very different : and their tone to 
me since 1806 has invariably been that of complaint.” 

Of course the position of ay'flytVdar was very different under 
Native and British rule ; and this difference would have been 
ielt even if the Mandals had remained in the Doab. On the 
point of mere income, they have little to complain of. The 
revenue of the assignment at different periods is shown below ; — 


Year. 

Aisesaed 

rere&ud. 

Owner's 

rates. 

Total 

roTcnne. 

Quit rent. 

Net 

reyenne. 


Hs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

1806, estimate ... 

40,000 


40,000 

15,000 

25,000 

1847, settlement 

1,04,966 

... 

1,04,956 

15,000 

89,966 

18S2, revision 

1,00,901 

.*« 

1,00,901 

15,000 

85,901 

1856, do. 

80,957 


80,957 

15,000 

65,957 

1876, current demand ... 

80,058 


80,058 

10,000 

70,058 

1880, revision 

60,670 

14,S93 

75,265 

10,000 

65,265 


The assessments of 1847 and 1852 were never really re- 
alised, so that the reduction effected since then is partly nominal. 
Even excluding from account the remission of Rs. 5,000 quit 
rent in 1858 on account of special services, the net revenue is 
still Rs. 60,265 against Ks. 25,000 estimated in 1806. And the 
Doab was so comparatively fully developed in 1806, and the 
limitations of the Government demand which have been intro- 
duced since have been so considerable, that it is highly impro- 
bable that the revenue of their old holdings will now amount 
to so much as that of their present estate. 

Tlie present Mandals are by no means favourable specimens 
of Indian gentry, Ahmad Ali was a thorough gentleman, and a 
fine, intelligent, and active man. Muhammad Ali, who is just 
de^, retained much of the old style. But Azmat Ali, the 
present Nawab — for only the head of the family has a right to 
the title, though the other members are commonly called so— 
has been unfortunate, as all his father’s care was spent on his 
elder brother, who died before him ; and Azmat AJi is unedu- 
eated and unintelligent, though thoroughly amiable and res- 
pectable. His legitimatiaed brothers have gained a decree for 
two-thirds of his estates and four lakhs of mesne profits ; and 
the result must be disastrous. Of the other members of the 
family, too many are ignorant, dissolute, unintelligent, and wan- 
tonly extravagant, and their eetatea are heavily encumbered 
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with debt. Even now the adoption of primogeniture would go 
far towards saving them ; but in default of this, it is, to be feared 
that they must inevitably degenerate into a horde of petty 
assignees, such as we have in Panipat. 

The present state of the grant is shown below. 

The revenne is that of the whole estate, inclusive of subor- 
dinate assignments, iuams, and the like. , 


B 

« 

'c 

fO 

o 

Kama of Mandat holder. 

*M OD 
C a; 

. fix 

O 

>■ 

'O 

B 0 

« c 

“ £ 

Owner’s 

rates. 

otal reve- 
nue. 

(d 

U 

-43 

’B 

•B d 

a ^ • 

ils. 

5^i 

i?; 



< 



O’ 

CQ 





Ea. 

R». 

Ka. 

Bs. 

Bb. 


1 

Nawab Azmat Ali Khan, 

) 








with hi» two brothers 

1 






I. 

2 

Rustam Ali Khan, 

>-23 

19,717 

4,543 

24,260 


4 

3 

Umr Daraz Khan 

i 






in equal shares 

J 







4 

Azam AU Khan 

13 

9,867 

1,520 

18,387 

2,500 

2 


B 

6 

Fatteh Muhammad 

Karm Ilaht Khan 

J» 

5,096 

1,435 

6, .531 

1,250 

1, 

II. 

7 

Shamsher Ali Khan 

10 

6,971 

735 

7,706 

1,260 

I. 



Total of family ... 

31 

21,934 

3,690 

25,024 

5,000 

.1 


8 

Saadat Ali Khan 

7 

B,671 

1,906 

7,577 

1,250 

I , 


0 

Karm-ud din Khan 

8 

3,C8l 

2,111 

5,792 

1,2.50 

I, 

Ill 

10 

Kijabat Ali Khar. 


5,231 

735 

5 966 

1,250 

1' 

11 

Akbar Khan 

7 

4,436 

1,610 

6,046 

1,250 

1- 

ct 


i 

Total of family 

304 

19,019 

6.362 

2.5,381 

5,000 




Total of estato ... 

934 

60,670 

14,593 

75,265| 

10,000 

■] 


201. An account of the Kaithal family, the present 
presentativcs of which are Bhai Jasmer Singh of Arnauli a'iid','' 
his cousin Bhai Anokh Singh of Siddhuwal, has been given ih'* 
para. 62. The net revenue of their jagira, after deduCtihgi; 
commutation, is : — 

Rs. 

Arnanli ... ... ... 18,712 

Siddhuwal, including revenue of Budlada 
villages recently transferred to Hissar 19,000 • 



■ J 

(1) 6 estates are shared equally between the three families. In addition •<, 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6 have one estate jointly, Ifo, 4 having ono-half, and No. o’iad 8' ' 
one-qaartet each. ^ <» -- v'-'-- 
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the Bhais have small jagirs in Amhala and Ferozepore, 
Amauli has a jagir of the net value of about Rs. 1,600 in 
Ludhiana. 
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202. The Shamgarh family derives its origin from one Sardara of 
JC^al Singh resident of village Gudha in pargana Bhatinda. Shamgarh. 
When a boy of 10 years of age, he came to Ladwa with his 
sister Mai Karmi, who was wedded to Sahib Singh, brother of 
Gurdit Singh, Raja of Ladwa. Shamgarh was bestowed upon 
- him in reward for the services rendered to the confederacy 
of Sikhs in the conquest. This estate was in his direct posses- 
sion when General Lake arrived at Karnal in the year a. d. 1804. 

Eorpal Singh died in 1830, leaving as his heirs Deva Singh and 
Fatteh Singh, who subsequently divided the estate. Fatteh 
Singh’s share, known as the Saga/ayir, is now held 63 ^ his grand- 
. son, Sampuran Singh, a child of five years of age. The rest of 
the original jajfr, which retains the name of Shamgarh, is in 
* the possession of Ram Singh, son of Deva Singh. He is a well 
' behaved man, but he has unfortunately run into debt, and does 
•• not live on good terms with the zamindars. He and his brother 
I £anh Singh who died childless did good service in the mutiny, 

; and got a remission of the commutation for one year. 

;■ 203. The present Sardar of Sikri is Tilok Singh, a young TheS^arsof 

man of 23 years of age. He succeeded in 1882 on his father’s 
death, who left the estate in a very embarrassed condition. 

He is the descendant of Bhag Singh, a kardar of the Raja of 
, Ladwa. 


204. The Sardars of Dhanaura and Labkari are descen- L^bkari”s^an.^ 
dants of Sada Singh, an officer of the Maharaja of Patiala, 
who was put in possession of Dhanaura, when the Maharaja 
f wrested it from the jVawab of Kunjpura. Sahib Singh was in 
} possession of the whole estate, which consists of nine villages, 
seven in Karnal and two in Anibata, in 1809, when the Cis- 
I Satlej chiefs were taken under the protection of the British 
;• Government. He died in 1 842. After his death a complete 
divisipn of the estate was made between his son, Natha Singh, 

;f jUnd grandson, Amr Singh. The villages assigned to the latter 
ware henceforth known as the Labkari /ajrfr. Xatha Singh 
;■ and, Ajmr Singh both did good service in the mutiny. The 
V ftSter died in 1887. Sardar Natha Singh’s share is now in 
I |>d^es 8 ion of two of his sons and three of his grandsons. 

I 205. The net income of the jagirs of the Indri pargana 
I and Kaithal tahsil, after deducting commutation, is shown in ^aksii"^tLa. *** 
i the annexed statement. The term major Jagir is meant to 
S indicate that the assignment falls under the description of 
r, "large estates” as defined in a letter No. 207, dated 21st 
5 January, 1852, from the Secretary to the Board of Administra- 
f tiqn.to the Commissioner, Cis-Satlej States, (see Punjab Revenue 
*: Circular No. 37, paras. 75 to 77). 
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Li»t <rf jagirs of 
pargana Indri and 
tahsil Kaithal. 


Class. 

No. 

Name of jagir. 

Net ' 
Income. 

Rate of 
comintititi 
tion. ■ 

f 

Major jagirs ..-t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

i'3 

U 

15 

16 
IT 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 : 
20 1 

27 ! 

28 j 

29 1 

30 i 

31 

Kunjpura 

Arnauli ... 

1 Siddiinwal . . 

Dhauaura ... 

Tjflbkari 

Shamgarh ... 

Saga 

Sikri 

Barthal 

Aujauthali 

Sidpur 

jVilibla 

Bs. 

30,035 

13,712 
1 8,021 
, 2,706 
2,144 
3,016 
1,080 
2,636 
1,530 
263 
297 
438 

1 

Do. .. 

! Do. 

' Do. ■ 

! Dor ■. 

i ith. , , 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ; 
Do. , 
Do. 

r 

Pattidari jagirs ...• 

1, 

Vatti Jameraian— Zail Aiulhgarh, 
,, „ Tiliai 

„ „ Chhapar... 

„ „ Khanpur... 

„ ,j Bhumsi ... 

„ „ Gaflha ... 

„ „ Gorgarh... 

„ „ Ghisarpari, 

Patti Haibatpar 

Khera 

Makhali 

Kheri Chunii 

Sadikpur 

Parwala 

Sambhi 

Rawahar ... 

Bari Janrasi 

Paharpur ... 

Nalakpur 

123 

732 

2,108 

1,273 

1,637 

2,648 

739 

60 

747 

1,477 

455 

3,272 

75 

279 

494 

180 

707 

1,169 

242 

Rh. ' 
Do. ■ 1 
Do. j 
Do. 

Do. ' 
Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. ' 
Do. 

• i- 

ird. 

mi. 

Jagirs in perpetuity .. 

32 1 Ujana 

2301 mi. , . 

Jaffirt for lifo or T 
lives or for limiteci 
periods ... / 

33 

34 

35 
30 

Jliiuwarberi 

Danipur — Khncladadpur 

Alinu 

Achanpnr ... 

669 

310 

110 

126 

mi. ' 

Bs. m 
Rd. . 
mi. 



Total ... ... 1 

85,643j 

- ■ 


All these Japin 
aud oG. In all the 
have the status of 1 

Tbo Revenues of the villages of Bamthali, Atela, -Ludl^ 
Baba, and Dhundarheri in Kaithal have been released 
petuity in favour of monasteries, and that of Piluni in favbitf r 
of certain Rrahtnans of Ambala and Ferozepore. 

(1) Inrlniles n ... ordinate iagir of 3t villairoB lield by the descendant* ^ 
Nizam Ali Khan. Ou li.i.B jagir the rate of commutation eharj^ed is^th. 

also realized in Biana, which reverted to thcNawab on the death of MnhanutSW.| 
Tar Khan (para. 194), and in three estates, which were formerly incladsdi®,!^ 
tahsil Panipat. l 

(2) In No. 30 tnis statns has not been given in express terms, bnt, 

jagiT is released in perjjetuity to the descendants of a lady who died in 1809,‘ Wij 
efleet is the same. - 


■ arc held by Sikhs, excepts Nos. 1, 32,,8^ • 
pattiduri jngirs except No. 31 the assigti^. ' 
309 (Panjab Revenue Circular 37, 
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206. When the tract was first broHglit under settlement, Chapt er H I, g. , 
to Colonel James Skinner, who made such a name for him.srir teadin^ami- 
a leader of irregular horse in the e.arlier years of thfs centur n . lies ana Chau- 
and whose biography written by Mr. Fraser forni such an dhris. 
i^resting sketch of those times, obtained in farm a considera- The SHaner family. 
^8 number of villages, for the most part small ones, which had 
been more or less abandoned by the communities who owned 
^m. He also took up the engagements for several of the 
larger villages, the proprietors of which had refused to accept 
&e assessment. His management was vigorous and successful, 
he expended a great deal of capital in extending cultivation 
and introducing irrigation, his careful personal supervision en- 
sured the success of the undertaking, and the Government 
officials of the time constantly bore hearty testimony to his 
qualities as a landlord. The people, who know him as Sikandar, 
speak no less admiringly of him. Their common expression 
with regard to him is “.wuh to badshah tha” — “ Ah ! he was a 
king.” He was a strict landlord, insisted upon receiving his 
dues, and made his speculation exceedingly profitable j he ruled 
his villages with a strong hand, and stories are still current of 
the evil fate that befell malcontents who complained against him. 

But he understood and liked the people, and treated them as 
they would be treated ; be was personally known to all of them ; 
he managed them through their own elders and made much of 
the headmen ; and he knew how far a little reasonable liberality 
goes, and by distribution of turbans, a supply of sweetmeats 
for all who came to him on business, by keeping his ear open to 
all grievances, and giving substantial ready relief in really bad 
cases, he won their hearts and their confidence. 


207. At the regular Settlement many of the large villages Acquisition of vii- 
which he then held agreed that his farm should be continued, 
and refused to engage themselves. Most of the small villages, ^ * 

which had come to him in a very low state, were then fully 
occupied by the original owners, such of them as had abandoned 
their homeshaving returned on matters improving. Mr. Fraser, 
the first Settlement Officer, offered eng.agements for these 
vilb^es to the resident owners ; but the Commissioner quoted 
» ruling of the Sadr Board to the following effect ; — 

“ The reclaiming of waste land had always been considered by 
natuml law and right to coi . " r th, best tille to property. In this 
(fountry reclaiming waste land hy the pcrmis.‘-ion of the Govern- 
ment has always, as far as the Board is aware, been taken as the 
best title. Under this view notliing can be more erroneous than 
the course which, dur ig a certain interval, appears to ha', e been 
followed in Dehli o' taking away lands from those wh" had re- 
claimed, peopled, and continued to occupy them, and gi'^rg them 
to those who cam© forward when th^v found a valuable prop‘'i ty 
•Created to their hajid.j;. on the ground^! ahsolcte traditions of nat. 
ional or ancestral possession. When '.tud has been deserted, li ft 
waste, and returned to its natural si ate, and no one is found on 
the fipet to maintain a claim to property or possession, it is the 
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Chapter III, P. tmdoTAted right of Government, whose duty it is to promote the 
T.na.il'i-ng 'K’n-mi. perfect cultivation of its territory, to authorise any person who is, 
lies ana Chau-' willing to** occupy the waste ; and such occupant ought, both in' 
dhris. practice an^jpolicy, to he considered the owner.” 

Aeqmsition of vil- This ruling referred to lands in Hariana, which had bee#' 
by^the”sS “ settled and reclaimed by emigrants from foreign parts and ' 
ners. the villages here in question had been settled and reclaimed by 

the original owners, with the assistance of Colonel Skinner. < 
The settlement ofiBcer, therefore, vigorously protested against 
the applicatiou of the rule ; but the Commissioner directed ■’ 
that the engagement for the revenue should be made with . 
Colonel Skinner, leaving the owners’ column in the records ' 
blank. His merits as a landlord were well-known, and in only 
two cases was any effort made to dispute these orders. The 
settlement of all these villages was made with Colonel Skinn^ 
at specially reduced rates, in consideration of the capital he had 
expended upon them. Colonel Skinner died in December 1841; 
and his eldest son. Major James Skinner, succeeded to th# 
management of the family estate. The management would 
appear to have changed for the worse ; for in 1853 the Collector 
reported that every single village complained of it. A feW 
years later Major Skinner died, and was succeeded in the control 
by Mr. Alexander Skinner. The villages attempted to have i 
their farms cancelled on this occasion, but were unsuccessful. 

In the recent Settlement all the farmed villages have taken up i 
their own engagements. 

In 1851 the Government, N. W. P., issued a notification No. f- 
4158 of 28th November (see Panjab Revenue Circular No. 8 '1 
of 11th February 1852), directing that in all villages in which I 
no owners had been recorded at Settlement (technically called ; 
khana khali villages) an investigation should be made, and f 
where no very clear title was shown by other parties, the farmer f 
with whom the settlement had been made should be declared 
owner and recorded as such, other claimants being referred to 
the civil courts. An investigation was accordingly made, aiid 
the Skinner family declared owners of all the villages held, ha 
farm by them which fell under the above description. Soma ^ 
few of the villages sued for proprietory rights, but failed on iha 
ground of long adverse possession on the part of the Skinners. 4 
There is not the least doubt whatever that in almost all thCBa f 
■villages the original proprietors were then residing and cnl- | 
tivating their ancestral fields ; and it is almost certain that the ! 
villages were not wholly abandoned when they first came i#to i 
Colonel Skinner’s hands. The owners no doubt returned .?? 
gradually, as they did in all the small villages of the tra<jt; t 
Md very probably some of them were induced so to return hy .1 
Colonel Skinner; and it is certain that he spent much money 
upon the villages, and greatly improved their condition. Dnu- j 
ing the recent settlement the old owners who still reside in the *1 
villages sued for rights of occupancy j and without any excep^\ | 
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tioa. obtained them on the ground that they had been dis- 
possessed of their proprietory right, and had cultivated conti- 
nnonsly since dispossession. 


208. The city of Panipat, considered as a landed estate, 
is divided into four tarafs or separate estates held by the 
Bajputs, the Ansaris, the Makhdumzadas, and the Afghans. 
These families are of sufficient importance to demand a brief 
notice of each. The Panipat Ansaris, or helpers of the prophet, 
are descended from Khwaja Abdullah Pir of Herat, one of 
whose descendants, called Khwaja Malk Ali, was summoned 
5roni Herat by Sultan Ghias-ud-din Balban on account of his 
repute for learning, and settled at Panipat. They intermarry 
only with Ansaris, Pirzadas, and the Saiyids of Barsat and 
Sunpat. Many celebrated men have sprung from this family. 
Among the most celebrated are — 

(1) . Khwaja Abdur Rizak, Bakhshi in Alamgir’s reign. 

(2) . Khwaja Muayin-nd-daula Dilerdil Khan, and his 
brother Zakaria Khan, sons of (1) and respectively Viceroy of 
Kabul and Governor of Lahore at the time of Nadir Shah’s 


invasion. 

(3) . Lutfullah Khan S.adik Shams-ud-daula Tahawur 
Jang, also son of (1), tutor to Azim Shah, warder of the Fort 
at Dehli during Nadir Shah’s invasion, and Wazir to Bahadur 
Shah, Farrukhsir, and Muhammad Shah. 

(4) . Shakrullah Sher Afgan Khan Izzat-ud-daula, also 
son of (1), suhadar of Tatta. 

(5) . Muhammad Ali Khan, grandson of (3), and author of 
the Tarikh-i-Muzaffari and the Bahrulmawwaj. 


(6). Abdul Mulk, a celebrated saint described in the Ain 

The Makhdumzadas or Muhajarin Arabs are descendants of 
Abdur Rahman of Ghazrun, who came to India with Mahmud 
of Ghazni, settled at Panipat, and had a descendant, Shekh 

Jalal-ud-din Kahi-i-aulia Makhdum, from whom the family is 

Sprang'. His shrine has a nim tree, the leaves of which are a 
sovereign remedy against bhuts ; and no bhut ever attacks a 
Makhdumzada. They intermarry with Ansaris and Makhdum- 
zadas only. Prom this family are sprung — 

(1) . Nawab Mukarrab Khan, Governor of Gnjrat in 
Jahangir’s time. 

(2) . Shekh Hasn, grand-father, and Shekh Bina, father 

of (1), very celebrated surgeons. 

The Afghans, or Sherwani Pathans, descended Horn Malak 
Sherwan Khan, who is said to have come to India with 
Mahmud Ghaznavi. They marry only Pathans. 

The Tunwar Rajput family said to be descended from 
Baja Anand Pal of Dehli. The hereditary chaudhn-ship of 
pargann Panipat belongs to this family. 


Chapter III, F. 

LeadiBK 
lisB and Chsu- 
dhris. 

Fanipat families. 
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Chapter III, F. 

I,«ading Fami- 
Uee aafl Chau- 
<Uu^. 

Chavdhris. 


209. The two hereditary cfuiuShna of paf^tinas Kamal 
and Panipat, are Abdnl Karim, Ohanhan of Jundla, and 
Riasat Ali, Tunwar of Panipat, both Bajpnts. There was a 
Jat chaudhri of Bala for the small group of villages belonging 
to Jindh, but the office dated only from recent times. Both 
these chaudhris have been made zaildars of their respective 
zails. Under the Emperors, the Jundla chaudhn always 
enjoyed a considerable assignment of revenue, as shown by 
grants now in the possession of the family. TiU the transfer 
of the Kamal -pargana to the Mandals, he used to receive an 
allowance of 7 per cent, on the revenue of the pargana as nanlcar. 
In 1820 this was commuted for an annual payment of Es. 300 
whicli the Mandal assignees continued to pay till 185D, when 
they objected to continuing the allowance on the ground that a 
Regular Settlement had been made. The objection ^^,8 
accepted, and the payment ceased. The chief Chauhan 
Rajput family of Rambha enjoyed a small revenue grant 
under the Emperors. One member of the family is now zaildar 
of the Rambha circle. j 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I*IiOI>TJCTIOI^ ^ISTD DISTHIBU- 

Tioisr. 


SECTION A.— AGRICULTTJIIE AND ARBORICUL- 
TURE. 

210. Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation 
aoid'ilmgationj and for G-ovemmeut waste land; while the rain- 
fall is shown in Tables Nos. Ill, IIIA, and IIIB. Table 
No. XVII shows statistics of Giovernment estates. Table No. 
XX gives the areas under the principal staples. Statistics of 
live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII. Further statistics 
are given under their various headings. 

211. The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which 
it is distributed throughout the year are shown in Tables Nos, 
III, IIIA, and IIIB. The agricultural or fasli year begins, ac- 
cording to the almanac, at the middle of Chait ; but in practice 
the agricultural year begins with the day after Dasehra, or the 
11th of the second half of Jeth, on which date agricultural 
partnerships are formed for the ensuing year. The year is 
divided into three equal seasons, the hot season or Icarsa, includ- 
ing Phagan, Chait, Baisakh, and Jeth; the rains or chaumasa 
including Sarh, Sawan, Bhadon, and Asoj ; and the cold 
season, siala or jada, including Katik, Mangsir, Poh, and Magh. 
Thp two harvests are known as sawani for the autumn or 
feMr^'ciffip^, and sarhi, for the spring or rahi crops. Work 
begins with the first rains or, where irrigation is available, even 
before that. Maize and cotton are sown, and a little early 
jowar sown and irrigated for the bullocks. As soon as rain falls, 
the land is ploughed up for the autumn crops. When they are 
Once sovtn, they do not require very much attention, as most of 
them are not irrigated at all. But the cultivator is hard at work, 
ploughing his land for the more valuable spring crops ; and it is 
the amount of labour then expended on the ground that chiefly 
decides their out-turn. When it is too wet to plough, there are 
the banks and ditches to be looked too, cane to be tied up, and 
plenty of odd jobs to occupy the time. With the cessation of the 
Cains comes the busiest season of the year. The land has to be 
finally dressed and sown with the spring crops, and the autumn 


Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

General statistics of 
agricnitnre. 


The seasons. Agr 
cnltoral calendar. . 
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Chap ter I V, A. (.p^pg Jjayg to tie harvested. During the cold weather the irri- 
Agrioulture and gation and weeding of the spring crops absorb most of the 
Arboriculture, available labour; but if good Christmas rains (mahawat) set the 
The seasons. Agri- bullocks free from the well, land will then be ploughed for sug;ar- 
onltnral calendar, cane, tobacco, and even for the autumn staples. Irrigation is 
continued almost up to the spring harvest, which generally 
comes with a rush, all the crops ripening almost at once ; and 
labour at this season often fetches extraordinary prices. 
When the spring crops are fairly garnered, little can be done 
beyond finishing up the tobacco, watering the cane, sowing 
early maize and jowar for the cattle, and getting in the maize 
and cotton ; and even this can only be done where irrigation is 
available. Consequently this is a season of comparative leisure; 
and the people occupy themselves, the stars permitting, in 
marrying themselves and their neighbours. 


The weather. 


ISeed time and har- 
rest. 


212. The east or cold damp wind (parwa) is the abomina* 
tion of the cultivator. It breeds, especially when the weather is 
cloudy and the ground wet, all sorts of pests and diseases, ani* 
mal and vegetable ; and the only point in its favour is that it 
does not dry the land and shrivel up the plants, as the fierce west 
wind will do, and that it is often the precursor of rain. It is spe- 
cially obnoxious when the pollen is ripe and the grains forming, 
or about Asoj and Phagan. The west or hot dry wind (pachwa) 
on the other hand, if it is not too strong, is hardly ever unwel* 
come so long as there is plenty of rain ; for it does no harm b&-, 
yond drying things up. It is especially desirable when th^ 
plants are young, as it forces them on ; and again when the 
grain is forming ; and again when the crops are ripe but if 
too strong or too hot, it is called Jhola, and blows of the pollen, 
shivels up the grain, and blows down the plants : while in 
autumn it dries up the moisture upon which the spring sowings 
depend. After the spring crops the fiery hot wind cannot be top 
fierce or too continuous, as it dries the grain and makes 
winnowing easy ; and, best of all, it presages a good rainy 
season. Bain can hardly be too plentiful, in the autumn at any 
rate, till the pollen forms. While that is ripening, rain washes 
it off and does much harm ; and again when the grain is ripen- 
ing rain rots it and diminishes the yield. But the injury m 
reduced to a minimum if a good west wind is blowing. And 
rain, after the crops are cut, is especially injurious, as the pro^ 
duoe rots on the ground ; and even if the grain is saved at tb?, 
expense of the straw, the cattle suffer from want of fodden^ 
The ideal season is one in which rain falls early, so as to allow 
the autumn crops to be sown over a large area ; and falls in 
sufficient quantity at the end of the rains, so as to leave the 
ground moist for the spring sowings. ^ 

213. The approximate sowing and harvest times are given 
on the opposite page. These are the ordinary times. In mi 
exceptional season the sowing may be further delayed a fort- 
night or even more, but to the injury of the produce 
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Stafpe. 

Seed 

time. 

Harvest. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Ootton 

1st Jnne. 

15th July. 

10th Octr- 

15th Novr. 

Ksize 

loth „ 

Do. 

loth Septr. 

15th October. 

Coarse rice 

15th „ 

Do. 

5th Septr. 

."ith 

Bajra 

loth „ 

Do. 

20bh Septr. 

20th 

Jowar 

let July. 

5th August. 

20th Octr. 

2Uthj^Novr. 

Gram 

lat Septr. 

10th Octr. j 

1st April. 

ITith April. 

Wheat 

Barley or mixture of 
wheat, gram, and 
barley 

20th Septr. 

Ist Novr. 

loth ,, 

30th „ 

Ist Ocfcr. 

lat Deer. 

1st April. 

15th April. 


For the hharif crops rain is most Deeded in June and the 
first week of July, and it cannot be too plentiful. They are 
also greatly dependent upon the rains in the end of July and 
first half of August. If it is either too plentiful or too scanty, 
it injures the crops. Too much rain at the end of Septcniher 
also hurts the crops, as it washes off the pollen froin the 
flowers. For the rahi crops rain is most needed in Bhadon 
(15th August to 15th September) and first half of Asoj (rest 
of September), when it can hardly bo too plentiful ; good rain 
in December and January is also most benolicial. Rain after 
the first week of March is injurious. In both crops rain at 
harvest time does infinite damage, as the grain when cut lies in 
the fields for weeks, and both it and the straw are liable to 
damage from wet. 

214. The main kinds of soil have been described in para. 
4. The yield of “ fc/a(da ” in the Khadir is always poor ; and 
if there is much rain, the soil becomes so soft that the crops 
fall down. At the same time it is cool, and retains its moisture 
for a long time ; and when the covering oi sand is thin and 
overlies better soil, which is only very occasionaliy the case, 
very good crops are produced. 

Dahar is terribly stiff and hard to work, and will yield 
nothing without water. But when there is plenty of that, the 
better sort of dakar gives splendid rice and gram crops, one 
after the other, in the same year. The halar dahr commonly 
found in the Kardak is a very treacherous soil. It yields only 
cc^rse rice. In a really good season the out-turn is heavy, but 
without floods or heavy rains early in the season the land cannot 
ha sown at all, and the crops are often ruined by too much rain 
in September. 

214. Table No. XIV gives details of irrigation. Farther 
iirformation will be found at pages 177 to 203 of Major 'Wace’s 
Famine Report, compiled in 1878. At that time 20 per cent. 


Chapter IV, A. 
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Seed time apd hor- 
veat. 


Soils. 


Means of irrigation. 
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Chapter IV, A. of the cultivation was returned as irrigated from canals, 19 
A ■ rdtirre and wells, 1 per cent, was flooded, and the remaining 

■^^Soriculture. 60 per cent, was wholly dependent upon rain. 


214. The following figures show the number of wells then 
reported as existing in the district, with certain statistics re^;^ 
gardingthem: — 


Nam- 
bor of 
■wells. 

Depth to 
WATER IN 

FEET. 

Cost is Eupsss. 

Bullocks 
PER WHEEL 

OR BUCKET. 

Cost of 
Gear. 

Acres irrigate 

PER WHEEL OR 'i 

BUCKET. 

From 

To 

Masonry. 

Witb- 

ont 

Mas- 

onry. 

Num- 
ber of 
pairs. 

Coat 
iu Es. 

Spring. 

Aatnxmi^ 



1,930 


20 

150 

5 

2 

100 

125 

25 

8 

6 

3,752 

20 

30 

21? 5 

10 

2 

soo 

25 

8 

6 

125 

30 

40 

300 

. . 

4 

400 

30 

7 

r' 

1,461 

40 

60 

550 



4 


35 

7 

3 

992 

Above 

80 

800 to 1,200 


4 

500 

40 

6 



The irrigation is usually by Persian wheel in the Khadirr 
and in the Powadh tract to the north of the Ghagar ; and 
elsewhere by rope and bucket. 

Masonry wolls m 215. The following table shows by assessment circles the’ 

ludri and ait a . gtatistics relating to masonry wells compiled at the recent settle-' 
ment of Tndri and Kaithal ; — 


Tract. 

Assessment Circle. 

Number of 
wells. 

Average 
depth to 
water in 
feet. 

Average 
cost of 
construct- 
ing well. 

Average 
area irnk ' 
gated p«5 
■ffell.1 ' 



Khadir 

938 

10 

200 

9 

Indrj 


Bangar 

589 

25 

400 

13 



Nardak 

224 

45 

650 

8 ' 



Total 

1,751 


... 

... 

r 

Powadh 

612 

18 

300 

»;r 



Naili Pehowa 

233 

18 

225 

fiij 



Naili Kaithal 

458 

26 

200 

(» 

Kaithal 

Andarwar 

344 

31 

300 

Ifr • 



Bangar Pehowa ... 

204 

60 

450 




Bangar Kaithal ... 

104 

60 

400 




Nardafc 

85 

70 

400 

3 , 










Total 

1,940 



i f't 


_ 





Iir.t: 7 




(1) also para. 229. 
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1 , The figures for Kaithal are exclusive of wells in eight Chapter IV, A. 

estates of the southern Chaohra Circle transferred from Pipli. Agriculture and 
In the case of the Indri pargana and of the Pehowa Circles Arboriculture, 
in Kaithal the average area irrigated per wheel or bucket has Masonry wells in 
. been shown in the last column. There are a good many wells Indri and Kaithal. 

in Indri with more than one bucket or Persian wheel. The 
> average area irrigated in Indri is the average of 3 years 
rabi 1884 to kharif 1&8G, for the two Pehowa Circles of Pipli 
; of the three years kharif 1883 to rabi 1886, and for the circles 
; included in the old Kaithal tahsil of the four years, kharif 

f 1883 to rabi 1887. The cost of well-sinking in the Kaithal 

■ Nardak and Bangar has perhaps been under-estimated in the 
table. Irrigation in these two circles is confined to the 
northern villages bordering on the Sarusti valley. 

' 216. The method of well-sinking and the religious cere- Well-sinking. 

monies which accompany it are described in paras. 404 — 407 of 
! Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. 

* ,j;p.21'7. In the Khadir nnbricked wells are made by digging Unbricked wella. 

'< out the sand and lining the lower part, which is of greater 
diameter than the upper, with a covering (yZiaZ) of woven withies 
i oijhao or simhhaht or tunt. They arc made in a few days, 

and at a cost of Rs. 5 to 10, spent in buying the lining, and 

feeding the friends who conic to help in the digging after water 
?■ is reached, which must be hurried on. They fall in during the 
next rainy season. There were 130 ^achc/ia or unbricked wells 
in the Indri Khadir at Settlement. 

218. The driving gear in a Persian wheel will cost some Well-gear. 

Rs. 15, and lasts 6 or 8 yeai-s. The lanthorn wheel and sub- 
sidiaries cost about Rs. 10 more, and only last about a year. 

; The mal or rope ladder, on which the earthen pots (hndnr), which 
raise the water, are fastened, is made at homo, always of dah, 
which resists the action of water better than any other fibre. 

The whole gear is said to include -SGO separate pieces of wood, 
which enjoy some 70 or 80 separate names among them. 

The leather bucket {charas) in a. churax well consists of a 
' buffalo hide bag swung from an iron ring and haiidie [I'KUidtil) . 

It is drawn up by a strong rope {lao) made of san fibre, and 
passing over a, small strong wheel {hhon or chak) fixed over the 
Well. The oxen who draw it run down an inclined plane 
(gaun) dug out by the side of the well, the driver sitting on 
, the rope to bring the strain more horizontal, and return by a 

f less steep incline parallel to it. When the bucket reaches the 

top, the man who stands at the month of the well seizes the 
rope and pulls the bucket on to a masonry platform ( /jn?i/nn’) 

On which he stands. He then bids the driver unloose the rope. 

This releases the bag, which collapses, and the water shoots 
into the cistern {parcha). The empty bucket is then flung into 
the well, the rope being held under the foot to prevent it falling 
■too quickly. When the oxen reach the top, the rope is fastened 
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Ohap tar t V, A. again, and the operation recommences. The directions to i 
Agricultura and tl'* driver, intermixed with prayers for protection, are delivered ‘ 
Apborienltnre. in a song, the cadences of which the bullocks soon learn to ‘ 
Well-gear. recognise, and stop, turn, and start of their own accord at th« 

proper moment. The work at the well mouth is very dangers ■ 
ous, as any mistake will precipitate the man into the well. Tl» ; 
bucket costs Rs. 6 to 8 and lasts a year; the iron ring and- 
wheel Rs. 3 each. The lao is made at home. The bucket will ' 
lift 320 to 400 pounds of water each time, and there is np 
waste. The charas well is worked at a much greater coat of 
labour, but it is a much more efficient means of irrigation. ' 
than the Persian wheel. For irrigating with the bucket fiv© ' 
men are needed ; two men to catch the bucket {hairia or haro* ? 
wala from hara bucket) working half a day each, as the labour ■ 
is very severe ; two drivers khamhi or kilia from kill the peg, 
which fastens the lao to the yoke ; and one paniara to look aft©y 
the channels and let the water successively into the irrigation 
beds. There should also bo four yoke of oxen, two working 
at once, one coming up wliile the other goes down the incline, 
and changing at noon. The well is worked from dawn till 
sunset, with 3 hours rest in the hot weather. Four yoke of 
oxen will water 3 to 4 acres in five days according to the depth 
of the well ; two yoke will water 2^ to 3 acres in the same time.' 


Abi Irrigation. 


The labour at the Persian wheel is much easier, M 
expressed by the saying “ JIarat eh ankh se chalta,” “one eye 
is enough for a harat for the driver {gaderia) who sits ofli 
the beam to which the yoke is tied may be blind, and the 
paniara only needs one eye. But of course a man for grass 
is needed. It is bettor to have four yoke of oxen to change 
every 3 hours, as the rotary motion soon tires the bullocks, but- 
there are very generally only two. A Persian wheel will water 
3 acres of laud in live days, and a good deal less if the sofl 
is very sandy. 

Wells are seldom the property of a single person. Th© 
sharers irrigate in turn for a day or half a day each, accord- 
ing to a rota {hari, osra) fixed by lot. 

219. Irrigation from tanks, classed in crop returns US ;,‘' 
ahi, is practised to a small extent, especially in the Nardak* 5 
The method is tho same as is followed in canal irrigation tef ’ 
lift. 

Watering from tanks is mainly used as an auxiliary to • 
irrigation from wells situated in the homestead lands. Ji. A 
znrnindar is loth to put up his well-gear in the hot weathW, < 
and, if the rains ai-e good, the maize will ripen without artificial 
irrigation, and one watering from the tank will be sufficient to J 
mature tho cotton. The toria, which is sown in October, anS' 'I' 
ri]icns in January, is often tank-watered, and in a bad year ji 
tho land to be sown wieli wheat gets a preliminary watering ;| 
from the tank. In the Kardak, where this form of irrigati<» ij 
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is most common, there are some large depressions which are Chapter ly, 
filled with water in the rains, round the borders of which rice Agriculture and 
crops are sown, and watered, if necessary, by lift. Arboriculture. 

A curious kind of ahi irrigation is practised on the Ghagar Irrigation, 

and its tributaries, whose channels are far below the surface 
of the surrounding country. Wells, sometimes lined with 
masonry and sometimes Jcachcha, are dug near the river bank, 
and carried down to a lower level than its bed. In the case 
of masonry wells, the face of the cylinder is exposed on the 
river side, and low down in it an arch or jharo/cha is built. 

A channel from the river leads water into the wells through 
this arch, and in the cold weather a small band is sometimes 
thrown across the bed of the stream to hold up the water. 

Such wells are usually worked by the rope and bucket. This 
abi irrigation was formerly of more importance than it is now. 

It is at best precarious, and lias become more difficult as the 
channel of the Ghagar has become deeper. 

220. The water passes from the canal by a head (moJiand) Canal Irrigatioa. 
into the main distributaries (rajbaha). From them it is distri- 
buted by small channels (khmid, khal) to the fields. Each main 
channel supplies many villages ; aud each village has its turn 
of so many days. Irrigation from the canal is practised in two 
ways. If the water is delivered above the level of the fields, 
the irrigation is called tor, or flow; if below them, dnl or lift. 

In flow irrigation all that is needed is to cut a hole (nal;a) in 
the channel and let the water on to the field. The area that 
can he irrigated in this manner in five days is only limited by 
the supply of water ; one good opening will water 30 to 50 
acres. Irrigation by lift is practised thus. The water is 
brought up ”by a low-level channel, which is met by a high- 
level channel into which the water has to be lifted. The end 
of the lower channel is enlarged and a small pool {chiihi) dug 
out; on either side of this standing places (pe?ifn) are dug m 
the banks. The end of the higher channel is al.so enlarged 
into a basin {nyaini) which is cushioned with grass to prevent 
the f^len water from scouring. Two men called dalia then 
etand, one in each penta, and swing between them the dal or 
scoop" This is in the shape of a small canoe, and is made of 
thin planks of dbak wood sewn together with leather, costs 
8 annas, and lasts a year. It is swung by four strings, two at 
each end on either side of the point. The dahas take a string 
in each hand and swing the scoop, dip it into the watem, swing 
it out full of water up and over the ni/oini, and tip the water 
out by tightening the upper strings. The operation is per- 
formed with wonderful skill ; but the labour is very severe, 
and a man can only work for an hour consecutively at it and 
cannot work two days running. The outside height of tl^ 
mathik or hank over which the water is to be lifted is feet ; 
a the total Kft is greater two lifts are used, one above the 
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other. It takes four dalias and one paniara to work a dal, and - : 
they will water 3 to 5 acres in five days, according to the height - 
of the lift. ■ 

221. Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, 
and ploughs in each tahsil of the district as returned in 1888-89. 
The number of ploughs in Kaithal is probably under the truths 
for about 19,500 were counted at the recent Settlement. ' : 

Agricultural work is entirely done by oxen. Male bu:SaloeB 
are occasionally yoked in carts, bnt very rarely indeed in anjSy ; 
thing else. In the light soil of the Khadir with water ne^ ’ 
the surface, small cattle costing Es. 20 to 25 each will do all 
that is needed. But for the stiffer soil of the Bangar ploui^ 
cattle now cost Es. 35 to Es. 40 each ; while oxen that can dp a 
full day’s work on the deep wells of the Nardak cannot be got 
nnder Es. 50 or Rs. 60 each. An ox begins work when rising 
4, and works for 10 years. For a bucket well, eight oxen is 
the full complement ; for a Persian wheel, four. A plough 
now always reckoned at two bullocks. It used to be reckoned 
at four ; the change is due to the greater sub-division of land 
owing to increased population, as many of the agricultu)^ 
accounts are kept by ploughs. 

Fodder. 222. Fodder in general is called nira. The fodder of ttt 

autumn crops consists of the stalks of the great millets ahA 
of maize, which are carefully stacked on end in a stack called 
chhor ; of rice straw which is merely piled up in a hesi^ 
{kunjrd) ; and of the hhus, or broken straw left after thrashihg 
of the pulses. The spring crops give hhus only, also called 
turi if of wheat or barley. Bhus is stored in a kup made of.a 
wisp of straw (lhanda) wound spirally round and round upo4 
a foundation of cotton stems so as to form a high circular 
receptacle in which the hhus is packed and preserved ahd 
thatched when full. A long low stack fenced in by cottoi 
stems alone is called a chhan or hhusari. Near the city the 
people store their hhtis in mud receptacles (khuta) and plastet 
it all round the top. The hhus is taken out from a hole at the 
bottom as wanted. Stems of millet and maize are chopp^ 
up into small pieces {sani or kuti) before being given to t|^ ’ 
cattle. An ox during ordinary work will eat 20 sers of grass aild J 
a ser of grain daily j if working at the sugar-mill or ; 
bucket, nearly twice that. The cost of stall feeding may hh ^ 
taken at about 2 annas a day. Of course the fodder vari^ 
according to the season. The mass of it consists of grass aid 
straw of cereals ; a little pulse straw is always added ; aM 
greeu firod when obtainable. In the cold weather methi ahft 
rape and carrots, and at all times the weedings, are given ih 
the cattle. Besides this some cotton seed or oil-cake, or eithi ' 
gwara, moth, or gram is daily given. The best fodder of all & 
the straw of the small pulses, and is called missa ; after that, thsit ^ 
of wheat and barley, called turi ■, after that the jowar stems car i 
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iSiMri. Ba/ra stems are seldom given alone. They are chop- '<JhajiteP lYj A. 

j^ed up and mixed with one-third of viung fodder, or failing . , 

tliat, with some oil cake {khal) or pea-meal of gram. In 

famines the cattle will eat almost anything. The sacred 

are stripped and even the thorny kins is cut up and given to Foddw. 

the starving hoa.sts. Where sugar-cane is grown it is cut 

griaen to keep the bullocks alive. 

223. The dung heap {knrri) is sta.rted when the rains are Manure, 
pyer. A great hole is dug in the ground, and straw, cattle- 
bedding, sw'eepings of horse and cattle-sheds, and all sorts of 
refuse, are thrown into it. During the rains the cow-dung is 
foe, wet to be patted up into fuel cakes, and is all thrown on to 
^he heap. The rain is allowed to fall freely upon it, and it is 
periodically turned over and worked up hy the sweepers. As 
soon as the rains are over, it is fit for use. It is taken to the 
6el4, in carts, sprinkled by the sweepers, and ploughed in. 

!|ta^tlre proper {khar or khat hurra) is not Very often used as a 
tMr4ressing. But the market gardener ' .•• 1. ..t-’ D ..itrons 
efflorescence (rehi) found about the ' ' . !■. a.s a 

top-dressing for young wheat. The similarity of the name has 
led to statement that the injurious saline efflorescence or ri A 
which covers so much of the country is used for manure. Tliis 
is not the case in Karnal. Beh con- ists chiefly of 8ul))liates, and 
is injurious; re/w of nitrates, which, of course, are the host of 
manures. Weeds, grass, and plant steins, and roots which 
^idnnot be used- as fodder, are generally burnt on the fields and 
the ashes ploughed in. The great object of the cultivator is to 
get-enough manure for his sugar-cane. After, that, .what is 
over is divided between fine rice, cotton, maize, and the best 
wheat land j but these crops, excepting rice, are often sown after 
sugar-cane, when no fresh manure is given. In the Nardak 
manure is little used, as the people say truly that in the stiff 
nnirrigated soil with a scanty rain-fall it only burns up the 
plants. 

The above refers especially to the part of the district ■" ' 

settled by Ibbetson. In the irrigated parts of Indri and 
^aithal, except in the canal irrigated villages in the south of 
latter talisil, the people make the best use of the manure at 
their disposal. Mr. Douie wrote in the Indri Assessment 
Report : — 

“ The fuel and manure is stored close to the liomestead, and the 
hold-weather visitor, who sees the lanes round and leading into the 
villages lined with heaps of cow-dnng and decaying stiaw, is apt 
to carry away an exaggerated impression of the unhealthy conditions 
Under -which the people live, forgetting that all this manure ip the 
Khadir and Bangar villages is carefully removed, and spread over 
the fields before the rains.” 

T. 224. The sugar press or fcof Aw consists of a stump of a The sugar pres*. 
iikar tree hollowed out and bound with iron, and firmly fixed 
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Chapter XV, A.ojn the ground. The hollow is lined with pieces of hardwood J 
J^iouh^reand which are renewed when worn out, and are so shaped C 

.uhegrieulture. as to form a large upper cavity for the reception of the pieces -i- 
of cane, and below that a small socket in which the ball of that "% 
e sugar press. (.j-ngJigi. works. The crusher (lat) is a long beam of kikar with S 
a knot at the lower end which works in this socket ; and aboTfe 
that a conical shaped enlargement {churan) which crushes the S 
cane against the sides of the kolhu as it moves round in the 
cavity. The beam to which the oxen are fastened (pat) has a. -J 
curved bearing (gfoZ/) at one end which travels round a groovd* T 
outside and at the bottom of the kolhu ; it is heavily weighted" 
at the other end. To it is fastened a connecting I’od {mariaW^ -J? 
thamba) which projects upwards and is tied at the top to a fla^ 
piece of wood (makri) with a socket in its highest end. Into' 
this socket the top of the crusher tits. As the cane is crushed- '' 
the juice runs down past the ball and socket joint and passes' ;■ 
out by a small hole at the bottom of the press. The oil prew 
has the same name and is identical in construction with tit# 
sugar press. The native kolhu is now being superseded by th£ h' 
Behra sugar mill with iron rollers. * • ;■ 

^ description of the plough used in Karnal and ol | 
fQiQor agricoitural .v i 

impiementa. minor agricultural implements is given in paras. 413 and 41;* f 

of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. , :f 


Agricaltarat opera- 
tiong. 


226. A full account of agricultural operations from tlw. 
ploughing of the land to the measuring out of the grain will b(% |, 
found in paras. 424 — 436 of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report.,. 


I yfij 


-Xt; 


•-i? 


Irrigating capaci, 227. Writing in his Settlement Report of Panipat and 

ty of wells and ^dygana Karnal Mr. Ibbetson remarked : — • 
average area worked ^ ^ 

by ploughs in differ- ’ ' 

ent parts of tahsil “ In the canal tract 6ve ploughs with ten good bullocks ana 
Panipat and par^ana 20 men will cultivate 60 acres of land, which will be distribute 
Karn^ somewhat as follows : Cane 5 or 6 acres; cotton 5 ; rice and joworJ 

30 between them, the low swampy land bearing rice ; wheat, 20. 
The small pulses will be sown among the jowar ; while gram’o# 
mixed grains will follow the rice, and methi will be sown among ti*-. 
cotton in the same year. On the canal a plough will cultivate a musk*, 
laiger area than in the Khadir, because the oxen are not wanted fkl 
irrigation ; but the number of men must correspond with the ar^ 
and not with the number of ploughs. 

“ In the Khadir a Persian wheel will have 10 to 16 acres attadwdf 
to it and can iin'gate about 12 acres in a bad year. In good seasem* sv 
the area watered is far less. Thei-e will be two ploughs on it, with 4- ^ 
oxen, and 4 or 5 men whei’e the W'Omen work, and 6 or 7 where they -ff 
do not ; and these same ploughs will perhaps cultivate some 4 aeWA. 
of unirrigated land in addition. On five such wheels the 80 acres <ff 
land will be distributed somewhat as follows : — Cotton, 8 acres 
sugar-cane, 6 ; maize, 6 ; joiear, 20; gwara, 4; moth, 4; wheat 28j\|. 
gram, 4. Methi will be sown among the cotton, and the maize willW .'f|. 




M 
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if' 

’ followed by barley or wheat in the same year. Among bad cultivators 

f the area per plough will be greater ; but it will probably include 

a good deal of unirrigated land, and the total yield per plough will 
be smaller. 


“ In the Hardak, where the Rajput runs his plough over the 
ground, flings in the seed, and trusts to God for the produce, the area 
i which can be cultivated by a plough is capable of extraordinary ex- 

[ tension in a favourable season. Five ploughs with their IQ oxen and 

i 12 men (for here weeding is not practised, and few men ai-e required) 

I will cultivate some 100 acres, almost all unirrigated, as follows ; — 

( Coarse rice, 30 acres ; jowar, 25 ; cotton, 6 ; sesame, 7 ; maize, 5 ; 

gram and barley, 10; gram, 20 ; and a little rape. But if the early 
(I rains are heavy, coarse rice will be sown in every available acre of 

' land fit for it, up to 50 to 70 acres ; for the preparation of the 

ground involves little labour, and the seed time has wide limits. 
And a great part of that will be followed by gram in the spring. So, 

; again, if the late rains are heavy and last long, the Rajput goes out 
rejoicing and ploughs the whole country up for gram. On the other 
~ hand, if the rain fail, hardly a sod will be turned or a seed sown in 
the high Nardak.” 

j 228. The statistics relating to ploughs in •pargana Indri 

i collected at the recent Settlement indicated a deficiency of agri- 

■■ cultural stock, specially in the two upland circles. The number 

I- of cultivated acres per plough in the Khadir was 11, in the 

r Bangar 17, and in the Nardak 23. It must be remembered that 

-< the enumeration was carried out after the drought of 1883-84, 

during which 3,782 bullocks died, which is equivalent to a loss 
; of 1,891 ploughs. As the total number of ploughs by the 
Settlement returns was 9,423, it may be said that the drought 
’ cost the pargana at least one-sixth of its plough cattle. Valu- 
! -ing the Khadir bullocks at Rs. 20, and the Bangar and Nardak 
’ oxen at Rs. 45 e.ach, we may estimate the loss at about 

Rs. 1,25,000. Another reason why the acreage per plough ap- 
t pears large, is that the amount of land which bears two crops 
; yearly is very small. Moreover, the unirrigated cultiva- 

tion in the Nardak, and in some parts of the Bangar, is 
of the roughest description, and in the Nardak, the rice lands, 

' ‘which constitute one-third of the total cultivated area, are, as a 
rule, not ploughed at all, but merely trodden out by cattle. 

I The cultivated area in that circle, as recorded in onr returns, is 
also much above the average area put under crop. The Settle- 
, ment figures for Kaithal give one yoke of oxen to 11 acres of 

t cultivation in the Powadh, 15 in the Andarwar, 16J in the Pehowa 

, and 18 in the Kaithal Naili, 19 in the Nardak and Pehowa 

‘‘ ^ngar, and 22 in the Kaithal Bangar. Though there are few- 
er ploughs in proportion to cultivation in the Kaithal Bangar 
than in the Nardak, the tillage is much better in the former. 
The Rajput scamps his field work partly because he is not by 
nature very industrious, but largely because he has so much 
Work to do which should properly fall to the lot of his women 
folk. 
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229. The real irrigating capacity of wells in Indri Circle 
may be judged from the following table : — 


Circle. 

. i 

00 

*© 

d 

Jz; 

No. of well wheels or buckets. 

Area irrigated per wheel or bucket. 

Area entered in Set* 
tlement Beoord. 

Rabi 1883. 

Kharif 1883. 

Total. 

vP 

oo 

CO 

(H 

'S 

c8 

Kharif 1884. 

Total. 

Kabi 1885. 

Kharif 1885. 

1 

o 

b* 

Khadir 

938 

1 

1,119 

9| 

7 

5 

12 

8 

2 

10 

3 

1 

i; 

Bangar 

689 

706 

17 

10 

5 

15 

11 

1 

12 

7 

2 

9 

Nardak 

224, 

241 

Hi 

8i 

2i 

lOi 

9 



4 


* 


r'4 



The figures entered in the Settlement record represent the whole 1 
area commanded by the wells and watered from them from time ^ 
to time. 

In the first three harvests the wells were strained to the 
utmost, and in the fourth and fifth, owing to abnormal rainfdl,, 3- 
there was very little irrigation. The average for the three yeaas -tj 
is, in the Khadir 9 acres per well wheel, in the Bangar 12 acre^ > 
and in the Nardak 8 acres. There is usually very little irriga- f" 
tion in the Nardak in the Autumn harvest. * -Cl. 

In Xaithal wells are little worked except in the Powadh, 
Andarwar, Naili, and Bangar Pehowa Circles. The average ''4 
area irrigated in a series of years is shown below » 


Circle. 

No. of wells. 1 

i 

Area irrigated per 

WELL. 


Area entered in Set- 
tlement Beoord. 

Kharif-Babi 1888-84. 

Kharif-Eabi 1884-86. 

to 

00 
id 

00 

CO 

1 

CH 

1 

M 

1> 

GO 

CO 

oo 

00 

1 
■§ 

& 

P 










Powadh 

512 

11 

11 

8 

8i 

9* 

, 

Andarwar 

344 

16 

13 

7 

9 

11 


Naili Kaithal 

458 

10 

11 

2 

3 

4 

6 : 

Naili Pehomi 

233 

9 

10 

4 

** 

... 


Bangar Pehowa 

204 

H 

10 

7 

8 
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The comparatively small area attached to each well in the 
Powadh is due in part to the character of the water bearing 
stratum, and in part to the small size of the bullocks employed. 
There is little Kharif irrigation in ordinary years, except in the 
Powadh, where maize, cane, and cotton are largely grown. 
The Naili wells may be looked on in the Ught of an insurance 
against drought and failure of floods. In a famine year a well 
in the Naili can cover as large an area as a Powadh well. The 
zamindars of the Andarwar and Pehowa Bangar keep powerful 
oxen, but the great depth of the water level in the latter circle 
deduces the irrigating capacity of the wells. 

230. On this subject Mr. Ibbetson writes : — 

“ It is impossible to estimate the cost of cultivating any parti- 
cular staple by itself ; or at least, the estimate, when made, is mean- 
ingless. Take tobacco, for instance. The necessary labour of both 
men and oxen would, at market rates, amount to a good deal more 
than the crop is worth. But the men and oxen are both there ; and 
their labour is for the most part given at a time when it could not 
be used profitably in any other way, the tobacco season being the 
slack time of the year. The only estimate that is worth making is 
that of the whole cost of cultivating the land under one plough. 
Taking two oxen costing Rs. 35 each, eating one anna a day, and 
working 10 years ; three men with their families at Rs. 3 a month 
each, (I take three so as to include the labour of the village menials) 
half the interest on Rs. 200, the cost of a well ; and allowing for 
wear and tear of implements, we have for yearly expenses — 



Rs. 

Keep of bullocks 

... 45 

Deterioration 

... 7 

Keep of cultivators 

... 108 

Interest on cost of well at 20 per cent. 

... 20 

Wear and tear of gear ... 

... 6 

185 


or Rs. 185 for, say, 10 acres, or Rs. 18-8 per acre. But the actual 
expenses will be less ; the cattle will be home-bred ; the fodder, food 
and clothes will be home produce ; and much of the cost of the well 
will have been extra labour not paid for, and which bears no interest. 

“ In the canal tract there will be four men in place of three, and 
instead of interest on the cost of a well, there will be about Rs. 2 an 
acre all round for canal water rates. This will bring the cost of 
cultivating 12 acres to Rs. 225, or Rs. 18-12 an acre ; piuctically the 
same as in the Khadir. But such estimates are, I believe, very un- 
profitable, and give us little information about the real cost of pro- 
duction as it comes out of the cultivator’s pocket. There are some 
further i-emarks on the subject at section 132 of my printed Assess- 
ment Report on tahsil Panipat.” 

231. Table No. XX shows the areas under the principal 
agricultural staples for the years 1873-74 to 1888-89. The 
figures for the earlier years are quite untrustworthy, but they are 
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retained as the Gazetteers of other districts give statistics from » 
1873-74 to 1881-82. Reliance can be placed on the figures for the ] 
past three years, and these have been analyzed by tahsils. Taking 
one year with another there is a slight preponderance of Babi 
crops in the district as a whole. The irrigated area fluctuates 
widely with the character of the seasons. In Panipat about on^ * 
third of the crops are watered on the average, in Karnal prd- 
bably not above one-eighth, while in Kaithal the proportion ' is , 
at present far leas. 

232. The table given below shows various particulars con- :■ 
corning the cultivation of each of the chief staples. The figures ! 
refer to crops properly cultivated ; but of course there is always > 
a good deal of land in which the cultivation falls far short of ; 
the standard. Most labour is naturally bestowed on the irri- 
gated and manured land, the other getting the leavings of the 
cultivator’s time. The cultivation of vegetables, drugs, spices, ! 
pepper, and the like is confined to the market gardens round the 
town, and to a corner of a field here and there which satisfies 
the private needs of the villagers. The cultivation of opium 
has been forbidden in the Dehli territory since 1825 ; and the 
prohibition was extended without much consideration to the 
Indri pargana and Kaithal tahsil, when they were added to 
Karnal on the abolition of the Thanesar district, with the 
result of seriously crippling the resources of some estates in the 
north of Indri, which depended largely on the poppy. The 
existing arrangements have become more anomalous since the . :4' 
greater part of Pehowa was transferred to Karnal, for the .| 
growing of opium is now allowed in one corner of the Kaithal ’ > 
tahsil, while it is forbidden in the rest of the district. A 
proposal to allow the cultivation of post in Indri has for the ' * 
present been negatived. ' 


Native iifimc. 

Enclish name 
' or dc?criptiou. 

Botanical names, and 
reteronces. 

tc 

a 

o 

P. . 

“o to 
. a 

O 

Mauuds of 

manure per 
acre. 

No. of water- 
ings after 
sowings. 

*3 

s 

is 

® Sj 
. a 

o •« 

■ 

Seers of seed 
per acre. 

n-h 


Saccharum officinarum ; 

10 to 15 

600 

4 to 5 




1 Sugarcane .. 

A. 0.59; S‘260; B. P. 

or more. 




• 








• ‘ 

Ban 

1 Cotton 

Gosavpium herbaceum : 

2 

400 

0 to 1 

3 



! 

A. G- ; S 22 ; B. P, 








1731. 






ifakki 

' ATaize 

Zeaniays: A.C. 34; S. 

5 to 6 

180 

lto2 

2 to 3 




263 ; B. P. 799ff. 





, . 

Dhan{ziri) .. 

Fine rico 

Oryza satia : A. C. 31 ; 

2 ! 

? 

? 

1 or 

? ■ 



S. 257 B. P. 808fE. 




more. 


Dhan {sanihi 

Coarse rice .. 

Oryza glatinosa (os 

3 to 3 



1 

22i 

or munji). 


above). 






Joioar for "I 



(2 to 3 

, . 


1 to 2 

. H 

grain, ( 


Holcus sorghum : A. C. 

) 





Jofcar for 1 

u^reac mtueD ^ 

20 ; 3. 262 ; B. P. 880. 






fodder. J 



( 2 


,, 


IStoJft 

Bajra 

Spiked millet.. 

FIolcus spicatns : A. C. 

2 



1 ' 

a 



2.S; S. 2.59; B.P. 837. 





- 

Mandaa 

A small cereal 

Elensyne coracana : A. 

2 

? 

1 

1 

? 



C. 36 ; S. 254 ; B. P. 839. 



__ 




Noth.— A. C. is Wright's AgricuUnrc q/ Cawnpore. S. is Stewart’s Punjab Plants^ 
Powell’s Punjab Products. 
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Kstive name. 

English name 
or description. 

Botanical names, and 
references. 

1 M 

1 

p. 

•sa 

o*<" 

Ss 

. ^ 

, 2 

S o . 
iB fl ® 

I S ti 
e S « 

a 

il • 

111 

1 sk 

t3 

oS 

Seers of seed 
per acre, 

’Jiotk . 

A small pnlee . . 

Fhaseolus aconitifoUos : 
AC. 88; S. 78: B. P. 
847, 

2 

•• 

! 


5 

Vrd 

n .. 

PhaseoloB radiatns t A. 
C.38; S.73;B.P. 846. 

2 

•• 



{ 

btung 

r 

t» n •• 1 

FhaSeolus mtmgo ; A.C. 
38; &-73; B. P. 844. 

2 


- 


5 

€u>ani .. 

A pulse . . 

Dilichos psoraloides ; 
B. P. 849 

2 

•• 



9 

TU 

t ' ' ' 

Sesame 

Sesamnm orientate : A 
C.58 8. 140; B. P.' 
1,623. 

2 


*• 


5 

am 

A fibre 

Hibiscns . canimtiinaa: 
A.C.43; S.23; B, P. 
1,768. 



.. , 

- 

•• 

iSftni •. 

1 

i> •• 

Grotolnria juncea : A.G. 
44; a 64; B. P. 1,753. | 

1 

•• 

1 


20 

€ehun 

wheat • . 

Triticum testivum ; 

A C. 45 ; a 262 ; B. P. ' 
• 26211. 1 

10 to 12 

400 

4 to5 

2 

tn 

Jaa . . \ 

h ' l ■ 

Barley 

Hordenm h^astichom: 
AG. 48; a^fi6: B. P. 
779ff. 

,2' to 4 

? 

7 

*• 


•fWnit .. 1 

Gram or chick 
pea. 

Clcer arietinom. : A. C. 
50 ; a 63 ; P. 850, 

lto4 

•• 

•* 

- 

12ito20 

Mfasur or if<u~ 
,ri. 

Lehtild • . 

Ervtim lens : A*. C,'30 ; 
S.C8;BJ>. 851. 

2 

•* 

0 to 4 


in 

.&rsatn 

Rape .. ' 

Brassica campestris : 
AC. 65; S. n ; B. P. 
1,618. 

2 

•• 


•• 

m 

Menu 

Fenngreek . . 

Trigonella fenngroBcom : 
A, 0. C6 ; S. 77 ; B. P. 
881; 

2 

? 

4to6 ' 

1 

12410 20 

Tumbaku . . 

' Xafstr *. 

Tobacco « . 

i 

1 SalBower 

Nicotiana tambactun: 
A. C. 72 ; a 188 ; B. P. 
llOfP. 

Cartamns tlntorins : 
A C. 60 ; S. 124 ; B, P. 
464f. 

8 to 10 

800 to 
600 ! 

1 

7 to 10 

7 to 10 

T 


NOTB,— A.C. is 'Wright’s Agriculture <if Cavnpore, S. is Stewart’s Punjab PJanit^ BJ. is Baden 
PoireU's Punjia Products; 


233. Many of;the evils to whicli plants are subject are 
peculiar to particular staples, and are noticed in their places 
below. But a few are very common. Much information on the 
subject has been collected by Mr. Baden- Powell. 

Pala or frost is very injurious if severe and not accom- 
panied by rain, or if a west wind blows at the time. There is a 
saying r Jf^a mih pacheta pala ; yih kirsan ka gala : “ a tardy 
rain and ftost are the, husbandman’s loss.” It specially attacks 
cotton, sugarcane, gram, rape, and early wheat while in the 
ear. 

Kag, kagwa, or smut is produced by east winds with cloudy 
damp weather. It attacks wheat especially ; and also jowar 
said sometimes barley. But it is, as a rule, sporadic in the two 
Jatter. 

Al or ala is a black oily appearance upon the leaves of 
cotton and sugarcane. But it is also the name of a gregarious 
caterpillar, which especially attacks cotton, tape, and sesame. 

Kungi or rust is produced by the ^me influences which 
produce smut. It attacks wheat chiefly, and is exceedingly des- 
tructive. 
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Gluipter IV, A. 

Asricultoxe and 
.AftaoriciiltuTe. 

Sis^kses and ene- 
loies oC plants. 


Insecurity of the 
onltiyation. 


Jackals do most harm to maize, of which they “ do not leave t 
even the bones” and to sugarcane. They also eat methi and 
safflower. , ■ ' # 

Pigs are catholic in their taste ; but if they have a prefer- 
ence, it is for T\CG, jowar, maize, and cane. 

White ants eat most things, especially gram, cotton, and >. 
cane. They cannot move in dakar as it is too stifE and moist for | 
them ; and plenty of water will keep them away. , s { 

TJjala or general withering up from iny reason, and sokka, ^ | 
or withering up from want of water, are of course evils common k 
to all plants. ^ 

234. The two features of the agriculture of the district, 
which require to be constantly kept in view, if the revenue 
administration is to be successful, are : — 


(a) the wonderful shrinkage of the sowings, and 

(b) the extent to which the crops sown fail, 

in a bad year. A person unacquainted with the district or wj||i 
similar tracts in the Dehli Division might be tempted to doul^ 
the accuracy of some of the statements made on this subject, but 
they are fully borne out by the evidence of careful harvest 
inspections made during and since the recent settlement of 
Indri and Kaithal. These features of the cultivation are na- 
turally less marked than elsewhere in the Khadir of the Jamna 
and in the Panipat tahsil, a large part of which is protected by the 
Western Jamna Canal. The harvests in the Jamna valley suc- 
ceed best in years of moderate rainfall, and in the autumn the 
danger is rather from overflooding than from drought. The mause 
crop suffers severely from floods. The percentages of the areas 
sown and harvested on the recorded cultivated area in the threb 
assessment circles of pargana Indri in 1883-84 and 1884-86 
are shown below. The first was a year of extreme drought, in 
the second the rainfall was extraordinarily heavy : — 






HsTVeBts. 

Deti^a. 

Kbadib. 

Banoab. 

Kabz»ak. 

Totai. 

Pabgava. 'J 

4 

wji • 
oo 

CO 

oo 

«0 

▼a 

00 

vi 

00 

oo 

00 

0^ 

. 09 

oo 

1-4 

U) 

oo 

■4* ' 

eo 

00 

00 

eo 

oo 

00 

t-H 

4 

■<¥ 

00 

00 

rH 

GO 

CO 

00 

00 

J 

Kharif ... 

Harvested 
Failed . . . 

3G 

5 

48 

2 

26 

18 

61 

3 

16 

18 

48 

12 

28 

12 

.*9-' . V 

Total sawn 

41 

60 ‘ 

44 

64 

34 

60 

40 

®*r. 

£abi 

Harvested 
FaUed . . . 

42 

20 

61 

3 

25 

18 

62 

1 

11 

9 

41 

1 

30 

17 

«;■. ■ f 

Total sown 

62 

64 

43 

63 

20 

42 

47 

65 -1 

Both har> 
▼eats. 

Harvested 
Failed . . . 

78 

25 

109 

5 

51 

36 

103 

4 

27 

27 

89 

13 

58 

29 

m 2 

Tot^sown 

103 

114 

87 

107 

54 

102 

87 
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In tlie Bangar, the area sown in 1883-84 was 17 per cent, 
below the cultivated area, 4nd notwithstanding the large amount 
of well irrigation, two-fifths of the crops failed. In the Nardak, 
little more than half of the cultivated area was sown, and half 
of . the land sown yielded nothing. (jSee also para. 238). In 
1884-85 the people put every acre they could under tillage. 
The two great autumn staples of the Nardak are rice and 
jowar. The sowings of the former fluctuate to an extraordinary 
degree, and the crop is liable to suffer severely, both from 
drought and overflooding. In the autumn harvest of 1883, 
above half the small area sown yielded nothing, and in the 
hharifoi 1884, heavy rains at the close of the season destroyed 
about one-fifth of this crop in the Nardak. 


A similar table, the figures in which speak for themselves, 
is given for the five assessment circles of the old Kaithal 
tahsil. In only one of these, the Powadh, can the crops be con- 
sidered even tolerably secure — 


HATTeBt. 


Nardak. | 

BAIKIAR. 1 

Andarwar. 

DeUil. 

i 

s 

CO 

s 

s 

1 V 

«0 

i 

03 

, 

on 

i 

|i 

s 

00 

S 

i 

«D 

00 

le 

00 

00 

1886-87. 

s 

n 

s 

lA 

CO 

cc 

A 

OD 

eo 

IM 


, I 

Crops .« 

13 

56 

57 

37 

15 

61 

6S 

17 

28 

47 

36 

35 

inuwrif .. ..4 














{ 

.« •• 

31 

4 

6 

15 

38 

1 < 

1 • 

1 

13 

IS 

8 

11 

15 


Totol sown .. 

i 

34 

60 

fi3 

1 

52 

53 

63 

64 

59 

34 

50 

47 

1 50 

( 

Crop! 

11 

37 

17 j 

6 

5 

1 

1 

32 

28 

6 

2G 

56 

1 

26 













1 


.'t - i -t 

Pallei .. ' 

r 

u 

1 

>1 


5 


1 

11 

17 j 

1 

3 

3 

<*' ’ i 

T&tal sown 

23 

38 

i 

19 

1 

11 

u ! 

33 

91^ 

17 

«j 

«7 

56. 

S» 


1 













' " f 


24 

as 

74 

iZ 

21 

S3 

91 

53 

51 

103 

89 

61 

'•■(AABemstg 















PaUea 

33 

5 

8 

20 

43 

2 

■2 

23 

39 

4 

14 

17 


Total sown 

56 

»=s: 

98 

82 

63 

64 

Lass 

95 

93 

76 

80 

107 

103 

70 
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In the Pehowa Naili and Bangar recently added to the • 
Kaithal tahsil the percentage which the area of crops harvested l; 
bore to the total cultivated area^ taking the average of the i 
three years 1883-84 to 1885-86, was 66| and 72i per cent. 


System of ctiltiva- 
tion in pargana 
Indri. 


235. The following account of the system of cultivation 
followed in Indri is taken almost verbatim from the assesf- ; 
ments report. 


Proportion of 236. In the Khadir Rahi crops predominate. In the 

kharif^d rah% Bangar, the area under tillage in both harvests is about the 
crops. same ; for the great extent of irrigated cultivation in the rahi 

makes up for the smaller area under dry crops. In the thirsty 
Nardak soil, the Ahor^harvest is the most important. 

^ exclude fine rice, the cultivation of whiA ^ 
c ass crops. depends mainly on abundant rains, the total area under lite ' 5 
better class of autumn crops varies little from year to year, h 
Maize is largely raised on land which can be irrigated if necea- 
sary, and though a considerable falling off occurs in a bad year, ■ 
this is balanced by greitly increased sowings of toria. This- 
crop is much cultivated when the autumn harvest has failedj 
in order that the people may have wherewithal to pay the ; 
Government demand, and the wheat land is sometimes sacrifieei 
for its sake. It is put in in October, and reaped in the month of ; 
January. Coarse rice is not an important staple, except in the ; 
Nardak, and urd is only grown to any large extent in the | 
Bangar, thotigh some urd is always sown along with unirrigated « 
mmze. Th& proportion of superior autumn crops grown in each 
circle is shown below : — 
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Year. 


Khadir. 

j Bangar. ' 

Nardak. 

,y 1883-84 

'k - « 



19 

1 *2 

3* 

,1884.86 .. 



23 

i 

15 

7* 


e The percentage is highest in the Khadir, owing to the 

* larger amount of cane, maize, and ziri raised in that circle; but 
the cultivation of these crops will be greatly diminished by the 
closing of the old canal below Indri. 

The proportion of wheat in the different circles is as 
follows : — 


j. Year. 

f 

i 

Khadir 

Bangar. 

Nardak. 

f 1883-84 

1 

1 28i 

15i 

1 

4 

'f; 1884.85 

35 

20 J 

6 







{ In the Bangar, wheat can only be grown at all as a dry 

r. crop in the north of the circle, and in the Khadir lands of 
’■ ■ Khadir-Bangar villages. 

i 238. Purely kharif cultivation is chiefly found in the case 

^ - of kalar dahr. By far the greater part of the rice land 
^ * is of this description. In a year in which the rainfall is 
A seasonable and abundant, a crop of coarse santhi rice can be 
I raised, but the soil is too poor and stiff to yield a spring crop. 

' There is also some very sandy soil in the Khadir, and some 

high land off which rain water drains rapidly in all the 
assessment circles, in which only inferior autumn crops, such as 
i . chan, hajra, and moth can be grown. Such high land is locally 
f-’ known as “ thali.” It is less usual to find land which is only 
' cultivated in the rahi harvest. This system is chiefly followed 
' ‘ in the case of land which lies so low, as to be usually under 
>israter in the rains, and there is little of this description, except 
I in the Khadir. 

j;- 

Three-fourths of the harani land is of the kind known as 
•J, magra ” (see para. 4) . The people have learned that, where 
r the magra is at all level, the most profitable method of farming 
j is to put in a spring crop in the end of one agricultural year, 
tod an autumn crop in the beginning of the next, after which 
fte soil is given a year’s rest. There are obvious advantages 
Shf’^Opting this system. After the kharif harvest, the land is 
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exhausted by the fact that it has borne two crops in succession 
and it is also, as the result of the rains, overgrown with grasM 
and weeds. Besides, the pulses, chart, and jowar raised * 
unirrigated land are not reaped until the season for sowinjp' 
gram is past. An industrious man ploughs the land as soonTg^l 
rain falls in January, eradicating the weeds and exposing tJn-- ’ 
soil to the air. If the spring crop to be raised is gram, tli.. 
land will not be ploughed again till July, and possibly not’^fe? 
September. The gram is sown in land which has recovered iil| 
strength and is tolerably free from weeds. The growth of;, 
weeds and grass in the cold weather is insignificant, and 
chart which succeeds the gram is also grown in comparativ^ 
clean soil. The same system exactly is followed in the Banga ' 
and Nardak on all outlying or “ j angal ” wells ; but the cr«^^ 
grown are of course different. The main feature of the 
cultivation is its extreme precariousness in the uplands includf®"^^ 
in the Bangar and Nardak circles. The rainfall decreases^'J 
one proceeds westward from the river, and the stiff soil of tiAf 
Nardak, which needs most, gets least. But the worst featnrajf^ 
of the meteorology of the district, are its unequal distribntH#-| 
from year to year, and its frequent unseasonableness. 
average is about the same as in the Nawashahr tahgil of JalaOrl 
dhar, but, while the yearly total there has, in the last 20 yeaw,^ 
only once been less than 20 inches, in Karnal it has faH«li^;_ 
below that figure four times. When we realize that in 
1885, the Bangar and Nardak had 14,743 and 11,047 acres 
dry crops respectiveh', as compared with 2,020 and 1,211 
in rahi 1884, and that even in the Khadir the area in the 
year was double that in tho other, we can appreciate the terriMfe^ 
uncertainty of the harvests. It is only a small part of . 
difference which is due to tho non-irrigation in 1884 of crojitf 
raised on well lands. % 


239. In the Bangar and Nardak, double-cropping is prM>»,j 
tically confined to the irrigated and manured lands close to 
village. In addition there is a good deal of superior rice lajj^' 
known as nala, in which, under favourable circumstances, sa* 
rice is followed by gram. Occasionally a small irrigated 
in the homestead lands may bear, in a twelve month, succei 
crops of maize; barley, and tobacco. In that case the bs 
will very probably be cut green for fodder. 


240. In the Bangar and Nardak circles, the wells are claiSBft,;^ 
as “ gora ” or homestead wells, and “javgal ” or outlying 
Tho former are those situated in the lands immediately 
rounding the village. One reason for the fertility of such land 
well known. But besides, in these two circles, all the manur®.^^ 
expended on tho homestead fields. The cultivation is, theref®^^' ' 
to a large extent, do-fasli. Where the people are very indni^^j| 
ons, and manure is plentiful, one finds double-cropping all 
the area watered from the gora wells. If the supply of maW^ 
is limited, the do-fasli area is less. As a rule, the inner bsU-^. j 
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^ '.ths gora lands is usually do-fasli, while the outer belt is mainly 
I ^-fasli. Where the Bangar cultivator intends to take a double 
j ' erop, he ordinarily puts in maize in June, manuring the fields 
; heavily. This manure is intended to benefit both the autumn 
and spring crops. Indeed, its effect on the latter is probably 
« greater than on the former. As much as 600 or 700 maunds of 
^ l^nure per acre is sometimes put in, but usually half this quan- 
; tity is considered sufficient. Maize in the Bangar is generally 
barley or carrots ; or, where the tillage is somewhat 
^ inferior, by a mixed crop of gram and saiflower, or gram, 
J safflower, and toria. In the best Bangar villages, and almost 
p • universally in the Mardak, wheat follows maize. In the outer 
k gora fields, wheat is often cultivated as the sole crop of the year, 

; or wheat is followed by cotton, and the land allowed a year’s 
fallow after the cotton has been picked. In all but the very 
best Bangar estates, the gora lands are mainly devoted to rais- 
ing the food of the cultivator. It is different in the Nardak, 
J where there are fewer outlying wells on which to grow the 
s *'6venue paying crops, and where the character of the soil favours 
^ , the cultivation of wheat. The Nardak gora chahi cultivation, 

, except in the villages in the north-east of the circle, is inferior 
^ to that in the Bangar. In the south, maize is sown as an unirri- 
gated crop on the homestead well lands, and in these circum- 
T- stances manure would be harmful, and is not used. Nor is the 
t irrigated wheat which follows the maize manured. 

The outlying or j'anpal wells are cultivated on the ek-fasli 
? ■ system. The lands attached to them are not manured. The 
I object of the zamindar is to raise as much wheat as possible 
upon these wells ; but experience has taught him that, even 
though the land is not cropped in the autumn harvest, it is 
impossible to put in wheat more than twice in succession 
;■ without exhausting the soil. Provided the land is treated pro- 
j perly, the produce of the unmanured wheat on the outlying 
t wells is supposed to be superior to that of manured wheat grown 
i -in the homestead fields. In order to restore the quality of the 
■ , land, unirrigated gram is substituted for wheat in the second or 
third year, or the wheat is followed immediately by cotton, urd, 

I or cJiari, and the land is left for a year, after which wheat is 
^ain sown. 

; It is the cultivator’s object not to be compelled to work these 

J wells in the autumn harvest. If he is lucky, even the cotton 
> win ripen without artificial irrigation. The area attached to the 
K well is often far larger than can be watered in any one year, 
s , and a considerable part of it will be found in any particular 
harvest under dry crops. 


Chaptfflp IV, A. 
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Cultivation of 
well lands in Indri. 


f The very small amount of do-fasli land on the homestead 

f * wells in the north of the Khadir is very striking. Manured 
fl wheat is put in yearly, or wheat is followed by cotton, and the 
land given a rest for a year. Occasionally wheat is followed 
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CnltiTation of well 
lands in Indri. 


Bzhanstion of the 
soil. 


by maize, and the latteP by barley, or gram and barley, or cot!.' 
ton and cane, or maize and cane, are grown within two agricnl- 
tural years. The land is too poor to bear double crops re-^^ 
gnlarly without more manure than is available. A good deal erf-' 
cane is raised on the outlying wells and the cropping on them is 
not markedly inferior to that in vogue on the homestead lands. 




Manure is carried much further from the village site in the ' j 
Khadir than in the Bangar, but if the well lands are too distant ' £ 
to get any manure, chari takes the place of cotton or maize after I. :j 
wheat. In the south of the circle the system of tillage followed i J 
on the homestead wells is more like that which prevails in the-' -M 
Bangar, 

A good idea of the cropping of the well lands in each circle'^ 4** 
in a dry year, when the wells have to be worked to their full- 
est capacity, can be obtained by considering the average area'-; ,) 
per wheel or bucket put under each crop in kharif 1883 and’f;'? 
rahi 1884. 


Circle. 

Harvest. 

Area per well wh.eel or 
bucket. 

Distribution of crops 

ACRES. 

IN 

Harvest. 

Area per well wheel. 

i 

o 

Cotton 

4> 

•3 

Toria. 

Maudwa. 

Other crops. 

Failed. 

EhAdir 


5 

•6 

•9 

1-3 

1 

M *7 -4 

•1 


8 











Bangar 

cj 

5 

•4 

1*3 

1-3 

•I -4 -4 

•o 

PS 

11 











Nardark . . 


n 


*0 

■7 

■2 -e -3 

•2 


9 




1 

V 

a 

8 1 

y © 

ir 

s S 

5 a 

a 


O ^ 


6-0 18 



In the Nardak, as noted above, the wells are not used at , . j 
all for the autumn harvest in a year of good rainfall, but the,, 
homestead fields are cropped with unirrigated maize and 
cotton. 


- - 


- ' 

241 . The J amna sailah is on the whole inferior to ordinMjt^j ,1*1 
harani Khadir soil. It is only valuable in dry years. In a we^^,^ 
season, the autumn crops are drowned, and the land lies so long'*’*^-* 
under water that it cannot be properly prepared for the spring :Jk 
crops, which are choked with noxious weeds. 

Rahi crops of course predominate. There is a good detf^^Jf 
of double cropping, maize being followed by mixed crops 
barley and masri, alsi, &c. 




242. There is no ^ reason to suppose that the soil is being ' 
exhausted. The description given of the system of tillage in . 
paras. 238--240 shows that the powers of the land are 1 

^^“"7 the number of enforced failoirs dnetd'f'S 

failnre of rain in the ^ — - „ . ^ 


Bangar Nardak is an effectual safe*gnard:‘&^^, 
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f against over-cropping. Complaints ate sometimes made of the 
^5 increase of reh in the Khadir^ but it is doubtful whether they 
ate well founded. Some of the hard kalar land in that circle 
has undoubtedly been abandoned since last settlement, but its 
cultivation can never have been worth much. 

j , 243. The dry lands of the Nardak, Kaithal and Pehowa 
Bangar, Andarwar, and Kaithal and Pehowa Naili cover 86 
; per cent, of the harani area and 68 per cent, of the whole 
C cultivation of the tahsil. The dry crops are the same in all 
four circles, jowar with wrd, bajra with mung, and gram 
/ with air?am. The hajra is usually the small variety called 
hajri which yields several small , spikes on one stalk and has a 
r very small grain. Moth and a little til are sometimes sown 
with iajrii, especially in the lighter lands in the south of the 
Bangar Circle. Although bajri stalks furnish but poor fodder, 
the Jat of the southern Bangar is too hard pressed for food for 
his cattle to, throw them away, and hajri ricks, often blackened 
with agOi scattered here and there about the fields, are a 
curious feature in some Bangar estates. Such ricks are kept 
even for six or seven years, if the occurrence of severe drought 
•ii dqes not cause them to disappear sooner. Coarse rice is an 
j important staple in the Nardak and Pehowa Bangar. Cotton 
1 accounts for 3 per cent, of the kharif in the Kaithal Bangar, 

' 4 per cent, in the Nardak and Kaithal Naili, and 5 per cent. 

i in the Andarwar and Pehowa Naili. In the spring harvest 
?? mixtures of gram with barley or wheat are found, but the 
? typical crop is gram with a small amount of sirsam sown with 
t; it. Sjrsam also occurs as a crop by itself, but is usually sown 
t in lines among the gram. Gram, nirsam, jauchana, and gochani 
J practically absorb the whole area of dry spring crops. In the 
Powadh moth, hajra, til, and gwara are the autumn crop for tihhi 
lands, moth sown by itself being by far the most common. In 
'j, the level loam lands, y'oM’ar or chari with urd or mung are grown. 
f Cdttcm is almost unknown as a dry crop in the Powadh. 
i Gdchani is the great spring staple in the Powadh, but there is a 
, ' gdod deal of gram and jauchana, and, in good years, of wheat. 


Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture.' 

Hxhaastion of the 
soil. 


Cultivation of 
harani lands in Kai- 
thal. 




244, WeU lands near the village site are known in the old 
Kaithal tai,sil as niai chahi. In the Powadh such lands are large- 
ly double-icropped, maize or jowar being followed by wheat, 
goidiani, of carrots. The maize is carefully manured. When 
cotton is Bowfi in niai land it is often succeeded by carrots. 
On the outer wells ek-fasli (sanwi) wheat is the great crop. 
Cane, cotton, red pepper, and jowar are raised on both classes 
' ofi wells, hut cane grows best on the outlying lands. If sown 
in .mai chahi land the juice is watery. There is some double- 
cropping even on the outer wells. On the whole the irrigated 
fluctuates little from year to year. Jowar is the only im- 
pOrt^t ihary^ staple usually grown in well land which can often 
b^^l^^without watering. In the Andarwar the Ahuri/niaicAaW 
crops are jowar, bajra, and sometimes cotton. There is no cane 


Cultivation of well 
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or maize in this circle. If a zamindar grew cane, lie would hare ? 
to sacrifice his wheat, for with such a scanty rainfall, the bullocks , 
could not work the cane miU, and keep the wheat alive at the , 
same time. Maize is not grown because of the difficulty of protect- ! “, 
ing it from wild animals, and because the straw is of little value as.-, 
fodder. Bajra is usually followed by wheat, jowar by wheat, 
carrots, or tobacco, and cotton by carrots or tobacco. But there is , 
less double-cropping in the Andarwar than in the Powadh ; and ‘ 
in some even of the good villages there is little or none. The outep f ; 
wells are cultivated on the eJc-fasli system described in para. 240; '' , 
The kh'irif crops are rarely watered. In six years an outlyr • 
ing well field would probably yield three unirrigated autumn 'T ? 
crops [jowar or cotton), one unirrigated spring crop (gram),'*^ 
and two irrigated spring crops (wheat). This is one reason 
why the average watered area in the Andarwar falls so far be- ^ - 
low the recorded irrigation. The hard red wheat of the Ahdat^ 
war has a great local reputation. The well cultivation in th4t« 
Kaithal Naili is of the same type as in the Andarwar ; but there'- i;, 
is even less kharif irrigation. In illustration of the above re-^ 
marks it is worth while to give a detailed analysis of Powadk(^-^ 
and Andarwar well crops. In the following table the distribn-'J^A 
tion of the average irrigated area of four years 1883-84 to'.-l- 
1886-87 among the various crops is shown : — ’ 

— =^'4' 

“14 

|M 

fi/' 


Circles. 


PoTvadh 

Andarwar 


Distribution of crops in acres per xtell. 


I'O 5 <8 


^■5 
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iM Q, 
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The cultivation of well lands in the Pehowa Bangar an^ Ji^ 
Naili is very similar to that in the Andarwar Circle, as th^^ j 
following statement showing the distribution of irrigated crops in, 
1883-84, when the wells were strained to the utmost, will show : — (S 


Circle. 

Area watered 
per bucket. 

Distribution of crops 
in acres. 

Area watered per 
bucket. 

Distribution of crcrps in acres. 
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245. The canal cultivation in the south of the Bangar 
Nardak is poor. Cotton, indigo, and coarse rice are the chfei*^ 
kharif staples, but the cultivation of cane is spreading^ 

.1 A 
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is the principal rahi crop, but gram and goehani are also largely ChapISBr IV, A. 
-.'grown. Though the supply of manure is abundant, it is only Agrionltnre and 
Vsed for cane. Indeed the people have much to learn as to the Arborienlture. 
'means of getting the most out of canal irrigated lands. 

246. Three-fourths of the sailab crops in the Kaithal, and „ , 

four-fifths in the Pehowa, Kaili belong to the spring harvest, landrin K^th^* " 
,Gram alone or mixed with wheat accounts for three-fifths and 

. wheat for above one-fifth of the rabi crops. In a really good 
year the gram is splendid, and wheat in the flooded Jcat 
of the Kaithal Naili is occasionally as good as well irrigated 
wheat elsewhere. But a really good season in the Naili occurs 
but rarely. The most important autumn crop is coarse rice, of 
which three varieties, santhi, dhaulu, and chalaka arc grown. 

247. Sugarcane — The principal varieties sown are Surta Sngareane. 

, or fiiotha, with a long, soft, thick, white cane; the best of all, 

but somewhat delicate, and especially fancied by jackals. Lalri 
with a hard, thin, red cane ; very hardy, and will not spoil even 
if the cutting be long delayed ; but not very productive of juice. 

Merathi with a thick, short, soft cane, and broad leaves : it is 
very productive, but requires high cultivation, and suffers from 
excess of rain ; it is not much grown. Paunda, a thick sweet 
variety ; grown near the cities for eating only, as its juice is 
inferior. Cane grows best in fairly stiff loam, and worst in 
sandy soil. It likes abundant rain, and will stand a good deal 
of swamping, though too much makes the juice thin. It is 
occasionally grown iu flooded land without irrigation ; but the 
yield is poor and precarious. Its cultivation is far more labo- 
rious than that of any other staple. The land must be ploughed 
at least ten times, and worked up to the finest possible condi- 
tion. The zamindars say : — Gehun bisi, ikh tini, i.e., plough 
wheat 20, and cane 30 times, but that is a counsel of perfection. 

The more manure given the better the yield ; and it is never 
sown without. If the soil is impregnated with reh, the juice 
becomes watery, and yields but little sugar. Cane is occasion- 
ally grown a second year from the old roots and is then called 
munda. The yield is inferior. A full account of the cultivation 
of cane and the manufacture of gur is given in paras. 444-447 of 
Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. 

Young sugarcane is attacked, when about a foot high, 

% a worm called kansua, especially if the cast wind blows. A 
smut called al also attacks it under the same circumstances. 

Mice do much harm ; and also white ants and frost. The kolhu 
or native sugar mill is now being superseded by the Behea mill 
With iron rollers. 


248. Cotton — No varieties of cotton are recognised by the 
x)ple. It grows best in stiff loam ; worst in sandy soil. It is 
)tter,if possible, to grow it by the aid of rain alone, and without 
rigation, after sowing at any rate, till the rains are over. 
iC more manure the better ; but it often follows sugar, when 
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duptwlV, A. no fresh manure is given ; and in the Nardak it is grown with- | 
Agiionlture and manure. As it can be grown without manure it is a favourite 3 
Arboarioulture. crop on outlying (jangal) wells. On the canal it is sown a fi^l ^ 
Cotton month earlier than elsewhere, as the ample supply of water en- ■;? 

ables the cultivator to make the land moist enough before sowing M 
to carry it through till the rains. The ground is ploughed twice 
■ and the sohaga used ; the seeds are rubbed in cow-dung to pre- i 
vent their sticking together, and sown broad-cast. When the tiW) 
seedleaves appear it is weeded, and twice again after that ; the f 
saying being — , 1 J 

“ Nmilai nahin dopatti ” I 

“ Kya c.hugaoge kupatti." . ■ ; 

“ If you don’t weed when there are two leaves, you will pilck 
nothing.” W'hen it begins to flower it especially wants water, 
which must be given if necessary ; for if it dries, and especially 
if the east wind blows at the same time, the flowers fall off apd ' 
the pods don’t form. It generally gets watered again with.^M -i 
other crops which are sown among the plants. ^ 

The picking is done gradually as the pods open. It lis 
performed by the women of the house when they are BOt ’i 
secluded ; otherwise by the poor women of the village who ' 
take tV of the pickings in the earlier pickings when there 
is plenty of cotton, and more up to ^ as less and less 
remains to pick. The last gleanings are left for the poor, -i 
The cotton as picked is called kapas, and is passed through ^ 
a small hand-mill {charkhi), consisting of a wooden roller ' ? 
revolving in contact with a very small iron roller, the lattw i 
nipping the cotton and drawing it through, and so tearing it 
off the seeds {binola) which are left on the other side. The i 
kapas consists of about a third cotton and two-thirds seeds, 'f 
The cotton thus ginned (ru-i) is scutched {pinna, dhunkana) 
by the pumba or teli with a large double-stringed bow {pindn, ‘J 
dhunaka) hung from a flexible bamboo, the strings of which ho .;S 
twangs violently with a heavy plectrum of wood {tara), and % 
the vibrations toss up the filaments and form them into 
fleece, leaving the dirt at the bottom. For this he takes the;j 
weight of the cotton in grain. The women spin the cotton abd'^ 
give it to the weaver to weave, paying him one rupee 
weaving about 60 yards. After the cotton is picked, the cattle,;^ 
are turned into the field to eat the leaves, and the dried st^^- 
(bansati, banchatti) are cut down and used as withies for vafiopfl'^ 
purposes, or for fuel. The seeds are a valuable food 
cattle, as they are very full of oil. Cotton is especially liable to ; | 
the al smut, and to attacks of caterpillars, and of a red worm 
the pod. ' f- 

Maize. 249. Maize — Two sorts of maize are grown ; the piU OT f 

early yellow maize, and dhauli or late white maize. Tl|#|‘ 
former has the better grain, and the latter is the more 
and ripens fifteen days later. Maize must have plenty 
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ff vrtrter and must have at any rate a little fresh, manure, even if 
I' sbxm after sugarcane. It grows best in light soils and well in 
'f; sandy ones. It will not grow in very stiff soil. The ground 
US carefully dressed and the seed sown broadcast. It is weeded 
on the 10th, 22nd, and 35th day after sowing, or thereabouts. 
It cannot go a month, and should not go more than three 
weeks, without water ; and it is only in good years that it need 
hot be irrigated. If it once dries up, no after-watering will 
^ve it. A little early maize is often grown as fodder for the 
cattle ; it produces hardly any grain. The maize is cut down 
and the cobs (kukri) picked off, stripped, dried in the sun, 
and beaten with sticks to separate the grain. The unripe cobs 
(hhuta) are often roasted and eaten. The stalks (karbi) are 
good fodder, though not good as jowar. Maize suffers from a 
worm in the knot of the stalk, and especially from pigs and 
jackals. In Indri maize is an important crop on well (para. 
240) and sailah lands (para. 241). In Kaithal its cultivation is 
mostly confined to well lands in the Powadh, but a little is 
grown on ckaM lands in the Bangar and Haili circles of Pehowa. 

250. Rice of all varieties — Bices are divided into two well- 
defined classes ; the fine rices, varieties of oryza saliva, the grains 
of which cook separate, and which are known to the people under 
the generic name of ziri ; and the coarse rices, varieties of oryza 
glutinosa, the grains of which agglutinate when boiled, and of 
which the principal sorts are muvji and santhi. The ziri proper 
is a small rice with a short straw ; the principal varieties are 
Tumali and ramjamni, the latter of which has a particularly hard 
fine grain. Sunkar and ansari are coarser rices, chiefly grown 
where there is fear of too much water, in which case their long 
straw gives them an advantage. Rice grows only in stiff soil. 

■ It is usually grown in lowlying dakar so as to take advantage of 
the drainage water ; but if the water-supply is sufficient, the 
best rice is grown on fine stiff soil on a slope where the water 

jja perfectly under control. The seed beds are ploughed 
.four or five times and carefully prepared, manure is spread 
!,on them, and the seed sown broad-cast and very thickly on 
. the .top of the manure. More manure is then spread over the 
.seeds, and the whole is watered. Pour days after they are 
. ^ain watered, and after the fifth or sixth day, they must 

■ be kept wet till they are ready to plant out. The rice field is 
I, ploughed twice, and such manure given as can bo spared. It is 
.'then flushed with some three inches of water, and a sohaga, 
..toothed if there are weeds, is driven about under water (garh 

OT-gaJian dena). If the weeds are obstinate, the plough must 
be used again under water. When the sohaga has worked up 
. the mud into a fine slush, Jhinwars and Chamars take the 
Medling (podh) in handfuls (juti) and plant them one by one in 
flie water pressing in the roots with their thumbs. An acre will 
tiie 500 to fiOO/Mtis which will cost, if bought, Re. 1-4. It will 
twe ten men to plant it in a day, and they get 2i to 3 sers of 
grain each daily. 


■- 
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Olupter IV , A. >jjj0 field is weeded once at least. At first the whole fi^^< 

and ni’ist be kept under water continuously ; for each seedling throw®. 


AtfSbrieultUTe. out five to ten new shoots, which cannot make their way unlesSr ,'i 

Fine rioe ground is pulpy, and it is on the abundance of these shoot®:. ^ 

that the crop depends. The water must not be more than 4, ’ ; 
inches deep, or the shoots will be drowned before they get tof { 
the air, and it must not be changed, as it would carry away att.. -I 
the strength of the manure and the soil. When the ears oncp: i 
begin to form, the ground must be kept well wetted, but noii 
too slushy, or the plants will fall. If the crop is wholly under^ 
water for more than four days, it dies. The reaping must be, 
done directly the grain is ripe, or it will faU out of the ears into. 4 ' 
the water. Thus hired labour is a necessity, and the paymeiy:^ 
is 5 or 6 sers of unhusked rice. If the water is deep and the ^ 
plants, as cut, have to be put on bedsteads to keep them out o£ ‘‘ 
the water, the reaping is slow : otherwise the same as oth^ '■( 
small cereals. ' 

The rice is thrashed in the ordinary manner ; but the grain 
has to be husked in the o/cal. Standing rice is called dhan, as 
is the unhusked grain, in contradistinction to husked, chawat 
The husking is generally done by the women of the house. H-tIi 
done by a labourer, he returns 18 sers of chau-al from every if 
sers of dhan, keeping about 2 sers of good rice and as much of 
broken bits which he will grind up and eat as bread. The re^ jf 
is husk, which is useless. The straw {purali) is very pp^ d. 
fodder, and is used largely for bedding for cattle, and for y 
ing with manure, or is even ploughed in fresh. But it is al^/ 
given to cattle to eat. Rice suffers much from khad or koB/i,Y, 
apparently aquatic larvae or other animals that eat the youi^ 'f 
sprouts. Water birds, too, play terrible havoc with it whj^^ 
it is ripening. If the whole plant dries up, it is called malaiiSS‘j§i 
if the ggain only, patas is what is the matter with it. , i 'f,. 

Coarse rice. 251. Coarse rice is of three kinds, chalaka, munji or dha%i^'y\ 

and santhi. Chalaka is grown to some extent in the Naili. 
is an intermediate variety between ziri and ordinary coarse ‘ric4;.| 
has a white grain with a broad husk of a purplish red coldte 
at the tip, and a longish beard of the same colour. The pe«»:4, 
liarity of dhaulu is that it cannot be drowned out, the 
lengthening as the water deepens. It is therefore sown ih ppi^ji 
liable to flooding. It will stand two feet deep of water ; an4‘'wj, 
the ripe plant falls into the water, the grains do not fall out 
they do with ztri. It has a larger grain than santhi, from wl^Pl 
it is also distinguished by the fact that the grain stalk, wW*!! 
the seed is ripe, separates itself from the sheath. The grfdnj^^l 
santhi has a black husk, and ripens within the sheath. It, 
sown in Sarh earlier than any of the other kinds, and its 
liarity is that it ripens within an extraordinarily short 
(nominally 60 days, hence its name) from the sowing ; it is 
all over the Nardak, and generally wherever there is 
gation, as the rains will usually last long enough to rip©B*&r^ 
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Hiieii Tsang noticed its quick growtli with admiration when he Chapter IV, 
visited the ^ardak 1,500 years ago. Santhi has a short straw ' 

and does with but little water, it being sufficient if the soil is 
thoroughly moist after the shoots are once up. The young 
shoots are liable to be eaten, and if the water gets very hot they 
will sometimes rot; but the plant is wonderfully hardy, and 
when the stalks have once grown up, hardly anything hurts it. 

Soth dhoAilu and santhi are sown at once where they are to 
grow. After one or two ploughings cattle are sent in to the 
water to walk about and stir up the mud, or the gahan or 
toothed sohaga is used under water. The seed is sown broad- 
cast on the gadal or fine mud. No manure is used nor is the 
crop irrigated. The purali or straw is better fodder than that 
of ziti, but still not good. The coarse rice forms a staple food 
of the people, the fine rices being sold and seldom eaten 
by them. 

252. Jbwar a,nd chart — There are two varieties of /owar ; /owar and 
- the pilt or alupuri, which gives a sweet large grain, but is delicate, 
and "the daul, which is very hardy. Jowar grows best in medium 
loam, and is not grown at all in very sandy soil. It is seldom either 
manured or irrigated ; but it is grown on well-land in the Andar- 
war circle of Kaithal and watered, if necessary. Throughout the 
Kaithal tahsil it is a very important crop and is usually grown 
for grain mixed with urd (see para. 243). The land is ploughed 
two or three times, and, if very dry, a sohaga is passed over 
it. The seed is sown broadcast, — ^if grain is wanted, very 
sparsely {chhida), the plants growing large and strong, and 
yielding fine heads of grain ; if fodder is the object, very thickly 
{sanghni), the plants growing together with thin stalks, giving 
little grain, but an immense deal of fine sweet fodder. If sown 
for grain it is weeded once at least — twice, if possible ; and 
small pulses are often sown with it. When the crop is cut, the 
heads (tasri) are picked off and the stalks (chari) stacked for 
fodder. The finest heads are selected for seed and thrashed 
with sticks, and the others thrashed in the ordinary way. The 
seed heads are covered with a down which irritates the legs of 
the labourers. If the fodder crop in any field is very inferior, 
from late sowing or scanty rains, it is cut green, and is then 
called chib. Jowar suffers from worms in the gaha or bud ; and 
a worm also eats the stalk, which then turns red and hollow 
inside, and no grain forms. But the plant is exceedingly hardy ; 
and if there is plenty of rain, hardly anything hurts it. It is 
-said to exhaust the soil more than most other crops. Most of 
4he bread eaten by the people during the cold weather is made 
bi jowar flour. 

253. Bajra — Bajra is little grown in Panipat or Karnal, Bnjra. 

but is, after j owar and gram, the most important staple in the 
Kaithal tahsil, where it is usually sown mixed with m/ung 
(para. 243). In the Andarwar circle it is often grown on 
Weil lands (para. 244). It thrives best in sandy loam such 
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as is found in the S.-W. of the S:aithal Bangar. It is B&Wi 
much earlier than The mode of cultivation is _ 

same as for jowclt j hut it is always sown excee ^ 
sparsely, and some small pulse is generally sown with it, al® 
grows between the plants. The stalks are called dundaTj and 
are poor fodder compared with ehari. In the Bangar villa^ 
of Kaithal, however, the hajra stalks are carefully stacked ahft 
are sometimes preserved for years, and are given to the catdfe 
chopped up with green fodder, or even with the ata of grflaa 
(para. 243) . If rain falls on the flower (bur) it washes thto 
pollen off ; hut hardly anything else affects it. "[ 


254. Mandwa — No varieties are recognized. It is grown in 
fairly stiff soil, hut chiefly in the Khadir, and there only in smS(^ 
quantities. It is sown in seed beds carefully dressed and maniif 
red. The seedlings are then planted out in land which has been 
twice ploughed, and dressed with the sohaga. It is watered 
once, or twice if the rains are late, and weeded once. The 
heads ripen slowly, and the ripe heads are picked off and tl^e 
grain beaten out. The hhus is very bad fodder, and is genep 
rally burnt as it stands, or grazed down. The flour is used foy 
bread, but is very indigestible ; but it has the advantage thsdi 
it may be eaten on fast days, as it is plucked, not reaped lil^^ 
other cultivated cereals. It is the ragi of southern India. ]^- 
dry seasons its cultivation as a food crop is largely increased, a- 
being put in fields intended for ziri which cannot be planted 
out owing to the drought. A poor variety is known as maflH 
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255. It is very difficult to state with any accuracy wh^ 
the area under the kharif pulses is, as they are usually sow* 
with jowar, chart, or hajra. In the Kaithal Powadh, howeveP# 
moth is commonly sown alone. It is sown in light or sandy 
soil. The ground is ploughed twice over, and the seed soWfi 
broadcast, and neither weeded, manured, nor irrigated. Hw. 
hhtts yields the best fodder of all the kharif pulses, but it cattr 
not be stored, as it only lasts for one year. Moth witi^ 
the grain unthrashed is a valuable fodder. The seeds of mot^ 
tird, and mung, when husked and split, are called dal, and eateA, 
largely by the people, generally boiled. ' %■ 

Urd grows in stiffer soil than moth. The dal is of ife- 
finest description, but the hhua is inferior to that of moth. 

Mung is almost always sown and reaped with jowar, iBi*; 
irrigated maize or hajra, chiefly with the latter. The bhttaii» 
not so good as that of moth or urd, but is still very good indead. 
Moth, urd, and mung are very apt to be ruined by over-satnra* 
tion in the Khadir. ' 
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Gwara is a pulse cultivated in much the same maimer ^ 
those above mentioned. It is grown for cattle only, the 
is boiled, and given as a fattening food to bullocks. Or 
coarsely ground and given dry. The hhus is worthless ; but 
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dSbK gpeHH plant is cut and chopped up and given to bullocks. 
. {ftigTOTTB only in light soil, and is sown with l£e first rains, and 
iAwaja alone. 

' 256. No varieties of tt7 are recognized. It must be grown 
m ^ood stiff soil ; and the soil must be new to give a good crop, 
^pbmh is probably the reason why it is chiefly cultivated in the 
^^iffdak where virgin soil abounds. It is generally sown with 
^|War or hajra. When the plants are cut, . they are put up 
lOT end to dry. As they dry, the pods open, and the seed 
^ &en shaken out. The stems {dansra) are of no use. The 
seed is taken to the oilman, who returns two*fifths of the weight 
oil, keeping the oil-cake {khal) which he sells. The ou is 

f ood for burning, and is the best of all oils for purposes of the 
i^hen. Til is very subject to attacks by catterpillars (aZ) . 
v^d it it once dries up it never recovers. 


/ / ■ — lijr‘ > 
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>1 '257. Saw is sown, seed by seed,, on the edges of the sugar- San and taniA 

' jcahe field, tor in rows among the cotton, and takes its chance with 
{ thbiil' It is cut in Katik. The plants dry for two or three days, 

‘and are then, or when wanted, weighted down under water in 
‘the pond or in a well. They soak for 40 to 60 days in the cold. 

Or 20 days in the hot weather. The fibre is then stripped off, 

;; • Washed thoroughly, dried, and is ready for use. The sticks are 
} cialled eankokra, and are useless. The fibre is especially used for 
the lao of the well, as it is very strong, and stands water without 
rotting. It is also used for ropes in general ; but does not 
j. rrear so well as aani. 

Sant is sown in the best of soils only. The land is ploughed 
pnce, the seed is sown broadcast, and no further trouble is taken 
■ with it. It is sown in Sarh and cut in Xatik. It is dried and 
then steeped for 8 to 10 days in the cold, or half that time in 
the hot weather. The stems are then washed, dried, and put 
‘kway whole, the fibre being stripped off as wanted. It makes 
L ttte best ropes of all, but ■will not stand constant wetting. The 
■; Sticks are called sunki, and are useless. 


‘ 258. Wheat — It forms the chief spring staple of the Wheat, 

c '^tHnna Khadir irrigated portions of the tract. The principal 
r -Varieties are the pila, the best of all wheats; kunjA, with a 
• long straw, and full ear, of somewhat inferior grain ; jogia, a 
. • i^ort wheat of good quality ; and ZaZ a very hardy and produc- 

‘ tive wheat of good quality, which does with less water than the 
t ' blhers, and is sown in the inferior soils and in the unirrigated 
I ftOitionB of the tract. There is also a beardless variety called 
vj ' Humdli. Wheat and gram are very commonly sown together, 
f: especially in a year when failure of rain in September prevents 

I sowing of gram alone, but rain falls in October. 

fiLil 0) Baden-Powell, in hit Punjab PrtducU, warn* the reader agaiiut oon- 
, nmig szn and sani. He has, however, exchanged their namei. Sant is the 
' hHiiiiiainoaa Crotalaris and tan the malyaceoaB EibiScoa. 
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em!P. irY«~»soi>ocTroir' aitb DtsTBibBurow.' 


WKeat will grow in almost any^ except the rery Btiflilii 
where btn’ley takes ita ■ place ; and if there are good Gfari^lidil' 
rains {mahawat) a fair crop may be got without irrigaiioijijv/ljfc; 
is not grown alone as an unirrigated crop in the Indri . hl^trdak. 
or anywhere in Kait h al except in the Powadh and the fltipdei 
parts of the Naili. The soil is worked up in the most caH^ 
manner during the rains ; and the oftener it is plonght 
better. It is generally sown after cane or maize, when no 
manure is added ; otherwise manure is almost always 
and the Malis and iZairw nse a top-dressing of reAi of sonle'fi^ 
or 15 maunds to the acre, when the plant is six inches to .^yo^ | 
high. The field is dressed laboriously with the } 

the seed sown broadcast. It is watered 20 to SO days Mtik f- 
sowing, aceording to the original wetness of the soil; and f 
at intervals of a inonth, three times more oti ^the caniil,' !^ v 
times more in the Khadir. It is weeded* aftee ' the fiest \ 

ii^ ; and once again, in the Khadir at any Tate> whoM the 
piazis are numerous It ripens suddenly ; and hired laboi^E,# ,S' 
generally needed for the harvest, the labourers getting 5 t9ilf 

sers a day in the ear. The bhus is very fine foddpr,, 

of wheat alone is not much eaten, it going tp 
the people eat the mixed grains mentioned .below, 
is very liable to smut, often called dhauncJii in this casey 
rust {kungi). Sometimes the east wind in dull weather 
make the ears curl and twist up ; and this is called 
Late frost does it much harm if it has been sown so early thjdjj^i| 
ear is then forming, but not otherwise. Further informatipft,^^ 
the cultivation of wheat on well lands has been given in paraAS 
240 and 244. 



259. Barley sown alone is not an important crop in Karij;^ 




It is the hardiest of all the small cereals^ will grow in anjr 
soil, and will stand either excess or deficiency of water. Ijt 
be sown later, too, than any other of the spring crops; aiud.T(|^~°^' 
may be seen sowing barley at the very end of the season op.jw 4^ 
edges of a swamp which is still too wet to plough, 
intention of ploughing it in as the soil dried. The limit ‘ to W ’g 
sowing id. expressed by the proverb, “bo^a P&h, diya hAo,”- “gow 
' Poh, tod yon lose your seed.” The field is ploughed 
times, the tohaga is passed over it, and the seed sewn brogdMiP^ ' 
Manure is given if there is any to spare, which there 8old«^(^^> 
and water is given if the needs of the other crops 
It is seldom weeded unless the weeds are very bad. 
is much used by the people for bread; asnd&B 
able fodder. Baxley Sometimes suffers slightly from 
nothing else seems to touch it, wind ai^ weathW of, 
excepted, . , • , . r- 

260. Gram — It is the great baraki Bitbi stapdd' 

Indri Bangar, the Kamal and Indri Nardaks, and thro^^«»tC 
Kaithal, except in the Powadh. It grows best hs- 
soil. It is generally sown hroadcajst, and is p|t^ , 
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y^,whe^t or barley. In the very stiff rice fields thp dakar Cbairtey A, 
once after the rice is cut, so. as to break' it up .AgrioKltnra.aod 

la.'»«rVO Via,T*r1 in f.lia /IKATrirt^aa wr'U-Cy^li' •4-'U ^ A 


ifiiio large hard clods, in the crevices between which the gram 
grpws. Lighter land is ploughed two or three times, and is 
sSWn inoro sparsely than stiff soil. No manure is used ; and 
iirigsiiion poi-, I lie jdants, so that the soil should be veiy moist 
for. Bpwing. If this is the case, and the Christmas rains are ^obd, 
a’^flnte Crop is almost certain. Gram is never weeded. The 
^;^ is used &s dal, and for bread ; often in the latter case 
nnxed'With cereals. The bhits is admirable fodder. The young 
is used as a vegetable, the green seed is eaten raw, and 
at harvest time the plant is thrown on to a fire of grass, and the 
Aiatted- seeds (hok) rubbed out and eaten. Either the phos- 
pheirio acid which the leaves deposit, or the do'wn with which 
they are clad, is exceedingly irritating to the skin. The plant 
M .iexiBeedingly 'sensitive to frost ; and a green worm called 
pttaoka the seed, especially ff the Christmas fains axe late 
•6 titafc the'g^Onnd ia damp when the seed is forming. 

' i t'Zfil. 'Mdanr is a small pglse, grO'lving chiefly in the very 
fight soils of the Khadir., The grbnnd is plbnghed twice, and 
i&Bssed, and the seed sown broadcast, often mixed with barley. 
No manure is used ; but it is irrigated if the labour can he 
The grain makes very good dal ; but the yield of 
ft^def is insignificant. , 

, 262* It is difficult to say what the area under «irsom is 
^ it i^ usually sown together with wheat or gram, often in 
; 5 p?|rs,.(ad)., It is largely grown in Kaithal, but the area fluctu- 
to an extraordinary degree with the character of the 
l^ealson. Two kinds are grown in the tract ; the black, which is 
mpre hardy but Ipsa productive, and the yellow. It is grown 
3>^fiy fpr.its oil, though the green plant is much used as a 
jrpgetable, an^ as green meat for cattle. K sown ^parately, it 
18 npitlier weeded nor manured, and seldom watered. It 
jppens in Phagan, the earliest of all the rabi crops except 
^ ■ and the plants are picked out from the crop yrith which 
^i;e gro^^g. The seed is called bhaJcar, and yields 


IS 


is 


Arbonouftaxp. 

Gram, 


ilasur or Masri. 


Rahi oil-seeds. 


jWhip^j IS the fii^st of all oils for burning, and 
|o good for ppptipg p'n^osps, though inferipr in thi8\ respect 
'M that of ' The oilmen return one-tjurd of tEe wpi^t of 
■t|^d m oil if yellow, and one-fourth if black, and keep the od- 
" TTib hhus is called turi. and is worthless. Thp plant fo 
subject to the attacks of a gregarious red caterpillar {al), and 
^Usitwe to frost. . 

T.. toria ia an oil-seed, one of the braasicas, deriving its value 
. ’ ^in the which it ripens (see para. 237). It is 

** Tgdk ii Iros&on and ripens in toh ; coining in just when oil is 
i^apd bdfprp the other spring oil seeds have been reaped. 
|ttce, prpyerb— 

. •.,larinl^ali0ria,»rdanchotibd, 

. ‘ BXoioew fcitna itioyJ*, soiuaya <sr« ijel. 
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diftptep nr, Av c« plongh is yoked for the toria, when the urd cree; 
M ^ ftnltnre and ar® already long. Bnt hasten as you will, I will ripen 
.£nb)orioultmre> 

Uethi. 


Tobacco. 


Safflower. 




with yon.” 

263. Methi is a trefoil, used only as green fodder for cafe 
or as a pot herb. It is generally sown, sometimes with a 
gram or sirsarti mixed with it, between the cotton plants. BefCM^r' 
the pods open, the ground is grubbed up with a hoe and 
methi sown. It is watered the day after and again at ini^gfe**' 
Tals of 20 days or less as it needs a great deal of moisture. 
grows very thick and close, and is cut green. It only yields ' 
cutting. 

264. Tobacco is very generally grown in the villages, ! 
mostly for private consumption only, except where local peculi: 
ties are especially favourable. 

The plant grows best in a nice loam soil neither too stiff : 
too open. A slight saline impregnation improves the plaa^’ 
and the water of bitter wells, or of the dirty village pond^ |i§' 
best. Canal water is too pure. The land is ploughed 8 or 
times, dressed most carefully, and laid out in ridges some 2 indte 
high and 8 inches apart, the seedlings being planted ]i|| 
way up the ridge on either side alternately and about 8 incj^l 
^art ; for if water lies about the stem, it injures the plfm 
This is done in Magh or Phagan. They are then hand-watef, 
with manure dissolved in water. Solid manure is genersii, , 
used as a top dressing, as less is thus required. The dung 
goats and sheep is the best, and old dry cowdung mixed 
ashes. The field is watered every 10 days or so ; and the T 
is then freely used so as to keep the earth about the roots 
and the weeds removed. As the leaves grow they are spr 
with reh or ashes to keep off insects and improve the fli 
and the flower-bearing pedicles [gol) are nipped off as fas^'^'^ 
they appear. The plant is ready to cut in Jeth. The wBtfetJi 
plant is cut in the morning, and left in the field for 24 hours 
dry. Next day they are piled up and left to dry further^.' 
hole is then dug and 'the plants are packed into it, cover^'^^ 
with dhak or ak leaves, and left to ferment for five to ten A* 

The leaves {fat) are then stripped and either tied up into ha 
{jutt) or twisted into a thick rope. They are, if nec^ 
further fermented; and are finally dried and kept foil 
When tobacco is wanted, the leaves are cut up and powAe^ 
with an equal weight of gur in a mortar. 

265. Karar or safflower is usually sown very sparscdy t 
gram or on the edges of the fields, seldom by itself. Onfy si 
quantities are sown. The soil requires little preparation and i 
fisher care. When the flowers open, the women pick out' 

I)6tals ; three days later they repeat the operation ; and ag ^ 
third time after the'same interval. If hired they take a i 
of the picking as their wages. The petals are bruised fhb^ 
day in a mortar, rolled between the hands, and pressed sKghti. 
into a cake. Next day they are rolled again, and then spread 
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I'.^e sun for two days to dry^ or still better, one day in the sun and 
J days in the shade. One ser of petals will give a quarter of 
a'ber of dry dye. Any delay in the preparation injures the dye. 
IHie dry dye is called Kasumbh, and is the yellovnsh red colour 
» with which the clothes of the village women are ordinarily dyed. 

dyer {nilgar) has the cloth and dye brought to him, retains 
f; bnO-fifth of the dye as a perquisite, and is also paid for his trour 
«• . Ms. A bitter oil is expressed from the seeds, which is used for 
’is barning only. Forty sers of seed will give 3^ sers of oU. 
f' Baihar is a general name for the oil plants [sirsam, toria, harar, 
I al#i, til, and smh or taramira). 

i ' , 

266. The mixed crops proper are confined to the spring 
I harvest, for the small pnlses so commonly grown among the 
' huge millets in the autumn are reaped and thrashed separately. 

In the spring, however, mixed gram and barley {pauchana or 
» Iferra), wheat and gram {gochani or berar), wheat and barley 
i are commonly sown and reaped together, especially the 

*: tw^ former. This custom has brought on the Indian cultivator 
*; much very undeserved hard language. It is true that the 
mixed grains have no export value ; but then he does not 
i'. grow them for export, or even, as a rule, for sale. In one vill- 
age the people complained that their hmiax, to whom they were 
in debt, would not let them grow mixed grains. The peasant 
devotes his best soil, his manured and ii-rigated fields, sown at 
. the proper season, and when neither too wet nor too dry, to the 
t single grains which he will sell to his banker. In the remain- 
% ing land he grows mixed grains which he eats himself, liking 
f;, the varied flavour, and especially finding the nitrogenous pal- 
f ’ • ses an indispensable substitute for the animal food which religion 
' or poverty forbids to him. Besides this, the three crops which 
are sown together flourish under different circumstances ; and a 
• season which destroys one will very likely suit the other, and 
i BO gives a fair yield in the end. If it is rather late to sow gram 
r alone, he sows gram and wheat ; and if the soil appears very 
wet, he will sow gram and barley. The damp will suit the 
" barley, while if there are no Christmas rains it will save the 
gram. The frost which will kill the gram will spare the others ; 
X while the dew on the gram leaves will help the wheat, and the 
S; • wheat and barley will shelter the young gram from the sun. 

•. - 267. Such rules as are observed by the people regarding 

the rotation of the crops are, of course, founded upon experience 
"f only, but it has proved an excellent guide. The soil in winch 
"the spring crops are grown is called duthov or hhudwuT, according 
K- as it has or has not borne a crop in the autumn immediately 
i preceding ; the former name from datha a stalk, as the stalks 
t' are generally left in the hurriedly prepared ground; the latter 

I ham Bhadon, the month in which they begin to plough the 
s . field. In double-cropped land the nature of the crop to 
ft follow is chiefly determined by the date at which the autumn 
J: Orop is cut, and the interval thus afforded for the preparation 
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of the soil. Thus maize, which is cut early and usually^ 
manured, is often followed by wheat. Cotton is frequently^^ 
followed by cane, which is also often sown after jowar, mannre^R 
being added. Cotton is often sown after cane or wheat ; an^^y 
wheat will often follow cotton or cane, with a season’s interval^f^- 
Jowar or chari, which is very exhausting, is seldom followed by 
spring crop. Rice, except in kalar dahr soils, where nothing b«tfi* 
rice is sown, is almost always followed by gram or mixed grain|ji>f 
the stiff wet soil being in many cases incapable of producii]^r,| 
anything else, while the pulse following the cereal does 
seem to suffer, judging from the crops often produced. And 
in the swampy canal villages, where the whole area is o: 
too wet to grow anything but rice, barley is perforce sown 
every field in the spring, not because there is much hope 
a tolerable grain crop in the swampy fields, but because so 
sort of fodder must be had, and rice straw is of but little ui 
Manured land is never allowed to rest more than one sei 
at a time, while the highly-manured land close to a town 
yield, with the help of vegetables and china, three or even f(j^7l* 
crops in a year. Except in rice land and swampy villages, ' 
is seldom double-cropped without manure. Further remarks 
this subject will be found in paras. 238-240, and the following. 
may be taken as embodying the more usual rotation on ordinaij^ ' 
diy loam soils and on wells lying outside the manured belt (yo. ; 
round the village site ; — 

(a ). — 'Rotation of crops on unirrigated loam soils. 
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Kharif 

1887. 
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Rabi 

1688. 

Fliarif 
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Rabi 

1890. 


Bangar 

sad 

l^ardak. 
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nrd, 
or 

1 nrd. 

Fallow, 

1 

Fallow, 

Oram. 

Chari, 
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jowar and 
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urd. 
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FaSin^^' 

duidlr. 

Wheat, 

or 

irbeat and 
twiley, 
or 

barley. 

Cbaii, 

car 

jowar 
and nrd. 

i 

m 

1 ** 

Wheat, 

or 

wheat and 
barley, 
or 

barley. 

Chari, 

or 

jowar 
, and nrd. 

1 


-'i’i 

am 

—AM 


(6 )- — Rotation of crops on outer (jangal) wells. 


Rabi 

1887. 

Eharif 

1887, 

Rabi 

1888. 

Eharif 

1888. 

Rabi 

1888. 

Kharif 

1889. 

Kabi 

1890. 

Elarfff,v 

Wheat 
'(irrigated), j 

Fallow^ 

Gram 

(dry). 

Fallow. 

"Wheat 

(irrigated). 

Fallow. 

Gram 

(dry). 

PuBonrf-' 

Wheat 

(incited). 

•f 

Wheat 1 
(irrigat<^). 

Chari 

(dry). 

Fallow. 

n 

Wheat 
(irrigated). . 

s 

Wheat 

(irrigated). 

ttrd 

(dry). 

Fallow. 

Fallow. 

t 

Wheat 

(irrigate). 

M 

Gram 

(dry). 

Wheat 

•irrigated). 

CottfMi 

(dry 

irrig^ed). 

n 

N 

Wheat 

(irrigated). 

Chari 

(dry). 

Fallow. 
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These tables were originally prepared for Indri, but they 
apply pretty generally. Of course the orthodox twelve months 
f^ow in the case of unirrigated loam is much oftener broken 
into in the Khadir than elsewhere. 

268. The three tables below show the estimates which 
were used by Mr. Ibbetson and Mr. Douie to calculate the 
value of the gross produce of the principal staples for purposes 
of assessment in the Settlements of 1880 and 1888. The latter 
framed no estimates for crops, such as cane, cotton, &c., for 
which zabti rents are paid. Further information on the subject 
will be found in the printed Assessment Reports. 

A.— TIELD IH SEES PKB ACHE OF CROPS IN PANIPAT AND PAHQANA KABNAL. 




1 Irrigated, 
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186 

23d 

280 

239 

352 

83 

125 

161 

134 

215 

144 

123 

224 

270 

228 

340 




625 

843 

702 

887 


247 

450 

354 

400 

850 

299 

606 

841 

689 

888 



392 

492 

510 

612 

155 

181 


203 

20c 

127 

478 


467 

661 



342 

671 

574 

436 

461 

178 

306 

390 

303 

347 

.. 

231 

5C5 

671 

432 

433 



320 

324 


346 


142 

338 


25# 

io7 

276 

147 

322 


323 




159 

163 

1861 

157 

177 

113 

146 

i44 

112 

107 

116 

155 

166 

138 

161 



160 

162 

1C3 

123 

135 

113 

139 

130 

114 

113 

109 

118 

140 

141 

117 

111 

Moth 



98 

96 

7H 

81 


80 

73 

56 

56 

54 


84 

P4 

67 

70 



414 

496 

soal 

363 

480 

m 

290 

322 

259 

289 

192 

366 

490 

(93 

988 

466 



433 

546 

G06| 

3!)0 

440 

225 

374' 

447 

316 

974 

336 

240 

476 

569 

960 

419 



475 

482 

Sol 



3201 

35i 

245 


189 


454 

479 

383 





421 

495 

386 

443 


356| 

380 

250 

227 

sio 

401 

476 

947 


Barley and gram 
M(urt 

** 

341 

366 

■■ 1 

380 

104 


2IM 

301 

-• 

361 

91 


244 

63 

347 

. 


806 

75 

i 


^YlELD IN SeKS pee ACRE OP lEEIOATED CROPS IN KaITHAL & PaB&ANA INDBI. 


Tract. 

Assessment 

Circle. 

Maize. 

Zirii . 

Wheat, 

Barley. 

r 

Khadir 

500 

480 

460 

600 

iNDBI ..‘-j 

Bangar 

600 

480 

540 

600 

Nardak 

560 

j 480 

500 

640 

1 

r 

Powadh 

600 

400 

480 

480 


Andarwar 

600 


620 

660 

Saithal ... 

Bangar Pehowa, 

620 

"600 

480 

620 

Naili Kaithal ... 

BOO 

440 

480 


Naili Pchowa ... 

500 

600 

480 

600 


Chapter IV, A. 

Agrionlteroimd 

Arborimiltare. 

Avera^ yield. Pro. 
dnotion and aoa- 
sumption of food 
groins. 


(I) The estimates for ei>i are too low.— J .H.D. 



‘euirtiw xtr. B. 
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ylsld. Pro- 
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Tract. 

Asscssmeat Circle. 

3 

S . 

'a 

m h 
c = 
c ^ 

*543 

^ 'S 

*3 ® 

1 

Coarse rice. 

1 

1 " 
a 

o » 

•5 3 1 

fi .13 

ts 

a> 

H . 

bM 

= i 

SI ^ 
c 5 

'5 " 

i- r 

» 

4^ 

c: 

o 

X! 

j 

Gram. | 

a 

<a 

w; 

■w 

P3 

CS 

«e 

O 

xi 

f 

Khodir 


280 

240 

100 

100 

200 

200 

240 

200 

IHDKI ..-J 

Bangar 


280 

240 

160 

140 

200 

200 

240 

200 

1 

Naidak 


sso"* 

240 

100 

120 


200 

240 

200 


Powadh 




160 

. 100 

200 

200 

240 

220 


And ar war 




180 

120 



240 

240 


Naili KaitUal 



300 

160 

120 

2i'u 

260 

2S0 

280 

KlITHAL . . < 

Naili Peliowa 


240 

2.0 

120 

120 

240 

2tU 

210 



Bangar Kaitlial 



210 

200 

lU 


200 

240 

240 


Biiogar Pehowa 


2S0 

2'i0 

IbO 

ISJ 



240 



Kardak 

•• 


240 

leo 

120 


£00 

240 

240 


■ 


A 

' -'A 


■ 

■■'■‘it 

24»S| 


m 

S\ 

’%a 

'wi 


The average consumption of food per head has alre^il^ 
been noticed in para. 94. The total consumption of food grtui# 
by the population of the district^ as estimated in 1878 for C " 
purposes of the Famine Report, is shown in inaunds in the margi^f 

The figures 
based upon anestfe' 
mated population .. 
6,10,927 souls. 
the other hand, thftdj 
average consump*,;^ 
tion per head ' 


Grain. 

Agriculturists. 

Non-agri- 

culturists. 

/ 

Total. 

Wheat 

613,432 

701,82.1 

1,40S,2J5 

Inferior grains •• 

78»,69> 

43.*,430 

1,219,229 

Poise .* 

768,609 

430, .130 

1.219,229 

Total 

3,190,830 

l,6o5,8S3 

3,146,713 


believed to have been over-estimated. A rough estimate of tl»' 
total production, exports, and imports, of food grains was al»^ ’^ 
framed at the same time ; and it was stated (page 151, Famial 
Report) that some nine Inkhs of mannds, principally -wha 
were annually exported to Dehli and Ambala and about 312,fl 
maunds of wheat, barley, gram, bajra and smaller pulses.ip 
ported from Patiala and Bhiwani. 



SECTION B -LIVE-STOCK. 

269. Table No. XXII shows the live-stock of the 
as returned in 1888-89. In a tract like the Nardak, where Ett|^ 
puts predominate, and only a small portion of the area is nnd«|" 

the plough, it will be readily understood that cattle-fa,nn^ ' 

■ .... . ■ — ■ — ^ 

(8) Sfaize in the Nardak is usually sown on well lands near the 

but not watered (para. 240). / ^ 
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i: 

■ 

,|i^nn0 no unimportant element in the means of subsistence. 

"! large Rajput villages, it may, in fact, be said that cnltiVa- 

i' . holds an entirely subsidiary position. The people look dp- 

IP9 the manual labour of agriculture as to some extent dero^- 
C while the proudest of them thinks it no shame to tend his 

I Jberds ; the yield of their fields is eminently precarious, an'd 
-j’ iPply foUows on the expenditure of labour and capital, while 
■.%eu' cattle yield ghi and calves in the exercise of their natui'al 
I , lections. Thus the Nardak Rajput’s chief agricultural care is 
?: ^ secure a plantiful supply of fodder from his jowar fields. 
I' ^-Jhe general area of the tract is a high flat slope from which the 
I P;^iin water runs off almost as fast as it falls ; and what scanty 
i sgrass does spring up, is eaten at once before it disappears undCr 
the burning heat of the sun. But every village is situated 
■ 4pp a drainage line of greater or less magnitude ; and in the 
ir|iollows, >yhere the earth is protected by the shadow of thick 
ifithak-jangal, grass grows with great luxuriance, and is both 
?/ .pastured and cut and stored for use in the hot weather. The 
i ^hedges, too, which surround the cultivation, generally enclose* a 
t -rgood deal of uncultivated laud, and large blocks are often 
V .fenced off as grass preserves (6ir). In these spots a plentiful 
crop of grass is to be found iu fairly favourable seasons. Not- 
f withstanding this, by the beginning of April the supply begins 
to run short, the pools in the jangol have dried up, and the 
mass of the cattle are taken away in large herds {gol) either to 
v' ‘the duns of the Siwaliks, or, where the existence of friendly 
''relations with the villagers renders it possible, to the riverain 

■ and canal villages. As soon as the first lains promise a supply 
' of grass and water, these cattle return, accompanied by the 

■ herds of the canal and riverain tracts which the rising floods 
• have driven from their homes, and often by those of the arid 
' tracts of Hariana, where the season has been less favonrable. 

■ Thus the cattle-farming capacity of iudividual villages depends 
not so much upon the actual area of pasture land as upon the 
extent to which that area is occupied by hollows and drainage 

jjlines. Many villages are compelled to fall back for pasture 
' upon neighbours who have a smaller but more favourably situ- 
ated area ; and in some villages considerable sums are yearly paid 
VaS grazing fees to other communities. In Kaithal Jat villagers 
chave as a rule broken up almost all tbeir good grazing lands 
land, often have to pay their Rajput neighbours for pasturage. 
- ^B^des cattle, a large number of sheep and goats are pastutad 
m the tract, chiefly by the non-proprietory community. 

.'4 ,., 270 , Kine or dAemw, consisting of buffaloes and cows, are 

by almost all villagers, and their milk furnishes the only 
atum ^l food which they, as a rule, enjoy. In the Nardak they 
‘fenn the mainstay of the people; while in every viUage 
surplus ghi produced forms a substantial addition to tHeir 
nsdojne,,, Qf the two kinds of kine the buffalo is infinitely the 
IPore 'raluable. If a villager loses his cow, he only grumbles a 


ir, 


Homed cattle. 


i- . 
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little harder than usual ; i£ he loses his buffalo, he sits d( 
and cries. A female buffalo (bhains) is worth Es. 40 to Rs. 1' 
After four years old she will give a calf every 18 months, to 
number of seven or eight or even more. The heifers (/< 
katri] are not sold ; but the steers {jotra, katru) are gelt 
sold when some two years old to be used as pack-anuns^*! 
They are called jota when grown, up. The buffalo eats aE®^ 
coarse swamp grasses which the cow will not touch, and whi^^ 
would otherwise be useless ; and as long as they ha.ve a d^fe 
bath in the pond, are hardy animals. The cow [gai) is 
from Es. 10 upwards. After four years old she wiU calve „ 
in every twelve to eighteen months on the average, generally' 
Chait or Baisakh. She will calve about six times. The ste^ 
(bahra, bachhra) are gelt and kept for the plough as ; * 

(bald), or sold at three years old for from Rs. 15 to Rs. f^ 

The heifers (bahri, bachhri) are seldom sold unless they 
their young. No care is taken about the breeding of oxen, ' 
bulls (bijar, khaggar) being simply the young bull calves let 
on the occasion of a death. The buffalo bull [bhainsa) is s^|' 
times chosen by a group of villages and let loose ; but it is , 
let loose in the name of Devi or of the Pir, and these la*fi‘" 
may be of any sort of breeding. Both sorts of bulls roam abdi^. 
the iattgal and mingle with the herds at pasture. 

•f5p! 

271. The cattle are grazed in herds {gol) by herdsm^ 
(pali), usually boys and lads, except in the Rajput tract 

men go also for fear of attempt at theft. In the cold wea.^ 
they go out as soon as the dew is off the grass, 'and retun^J 
sundet In the hot weather they graze from dawn till 11 A,'0 
and from 2 till evening, returning to the village to drink i n 
middle of the day. In the rains they also graze for three _h®^ 
before dawn, returning to the village to be milked. This 
is called pasar, and has a great effect upon the milk, the 
grazing more freely when not teased by heat and flies. 
plough cattle often go for pasar both before dawn and af^^ 
sunset in the rains. 

The principal kinds of grass have been described in Cha^^ 
I. If the rains are good a splendid crop springs up. ' 

272. A buffalo will give 6 to 10 sers of mUk daily 

eight months, and each ser wiU make a chittak of ghi ; a coWl 
yield 3 to 5 sera daily for five or six months, but each see 
only produce half a chittak of ghi. The first rmlk after oah., 
is offered to Bhumia and the Snake-god, or sometimes given 
beast herself to drink ; otherwise the milk will turn bloody. 
calf has all the milk for 10 days ; on the 11th it has a rope 0 
round its neck, and the owner begins to use the mflk. The 
is boiled at night in a vessel calld karhauni, and a little sour f 
(daht) put in to turn it, which is called yamana. Next mor 
the milk is turned into a or churn, and the churn 

(reyiyravi made of iair wood with four arms at the bottemE 
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and a cover {chakra) put on tlirongli whicli the reyi 
A string {neta) is wound round the staff, and it is spun 
i alternately each way by pulling the ends of the string. This 
£/#liams {bilona) the milk. The butter is skimmed off and put 
ijhto a vessel. Its collective name is tindi or naini, and the 
I ‘Tmtter-milk is called lassi, and is drunk. The butter is then 
ttelted, and the water with its impurities (chhach) being strained 
f -Off, ghi remains. This is put into a vessel called Sara till enough 
collected to take to the bania, or as they express it, to change 
f;|Iie bara. The word is probably from Bar, Saturday, as no ghi 
i^i^ipnst be made from the Sunday’s mUk. 

'fi' ^ 

ij.' 273. The following remarks on the number of cattle, and 
i tile profits derived from cattle-rearing and the leasing of paa- 
^^l^inre lands are extracted from the assessment reports of Indxi 
' and Kaithal : — 




“The figures relating to cattle, other than plough oxen, in Indri 
include male and female buffaloes, bulls and cows, and calves of all 
! sorts. The young male buffaloes are bought up by merchants from 
itiie Panjab. No zamindar in these parts would work his well with 
a buffalo. In the Khadir the number of cattle shown is 26,340, or 
about one head for every acre of waste. But while the cattle 
are numerous, they are small and of little value, for the grass in the 
Khadir is very poor. In the Bangar also w'e have one head of cattle 
to every acre of waste, and the grazing is of better quality than in 
the Jamna valley. In the Nardak, according to our lists, there are 
‘ only 16,773 head of cattle to 37,642 acres of waste. I suspect this 
may be an understatement. But the area recorded as cnltnrabie 
Waste, includes a good deal of land which might well have gone 
down as barren. The Indri Nardak is not a grazing tract to My- 
- thing like the same extent as the Kamal Nardak with its Ka'jpul 
population and huge area of waste. The Rons, who own about half 
the villages, are good cultivators, and rarely keep up much pasture 
land. But the Rajputs in the south, and the Jats in the east of the 
circle, depend a good deal on the profits of gazing, and there are 
ttne or two estates owned by strangers which are kept as g^B 

t reserve. Successive grass famines, to which the tract is terribly 
able, have lessened greatly the number of cattle in the Nardak. 

' In the drought of 1883-84, 922 milch buffaloes and 1,732 cows died 
i ’m this circle alone, and the loss in the whole pargana was .2,828 
Jlmffaloes and 5,174 cows. On the most moderate computation, 

; ^eir value cannot have been less than Rs. 2,00,000, andi. R we put 
..tie total losses, including plough cattle, at three and a half lakhs of 
hnipees, I do not think we w'ould be guilty of exaggeration. That is 
^tnore than twice the land revenue of the pargana. And the people 
'Tttnst expect to suffer at least as severely once in every ei^t or 
■wine years. 

“The number of homed cattle in KaithaU excluding plough 
ibifflocks is 1,46,582. These figures include draught oxen, cows, 
buffaloes, and calves of all sorts. Of the total 46,614 are milch 
'COWS, and 32,745 milch buffaloes. The circle details confirm in a 

(1) The figures refer to the old Kaithal tahsil as it was constituted before 
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striking way the truth of the opinion expressed in a former report -.t 
^at the number of cattle depends far more on the number of mofutl^Jli 
i^equiring milk than on the amount of pasture land. There is lit^f^’ 
grazing left in the Powadh, and none in the Jangal,® yet the formws^a 
circle has 10 head of cattle for every 16 persons, and the latter l^C 
for every 19. In the two grazing circles the proportion is 10 to 
and 10 to 17, respectively. The Nardak pasture is better than 
Bangar, and there is twice as much of it ; hut the Bangar havinp^^| 
the laJT^er population has the most cattle. It is usually assume 
that the spread of cultivation has been accompanied by a decre^^^'sj 
the number of kine, and it is true that the zamindars assert thiiff| 
to be the case. But I have the results of the enumeration made 
last settlement in the Bangar and Nardak, and it is worth while ‘ 
it beside the present figures : — 


ClBCLE. 


Bangar 




1 

...{ 


Detail. 


Cows. 





Former 

12,389 

10,004 'A'l?' 

Present 

16,852 

13,196 1-0 

Former 

11,613 

t ’’’v'Cy 

6,813 i 

.Present 

15,612 

11,126 "ft 






Bngaloeg. 




“I ^ve assumed that the former figures excluded calves, oi 
wise the increase since last settlement would be incredible, 
course I do not pretend that either of the two sets of figurdi^ 
minutely accurate, and probably mine are more correct than Cap'fw 
Larkins’. But with theso statistics before us we may well hesital 
to believe that cattle have decreased. The crops grown ylol^ 
great deal of fodder, and, as I shall show ijresently, the want 
grass has led the people to cultivate jowar more largely. In __ 
circles where cattle are kept for milk and little gJii is sold, tfiS 
are many more cows than buffaloes. But in the Nardak, Bai , 
arud Naili, the number of buffaloes does not fall very far short oj 
number of cows. Pine buffaloes are kept, and the Bangar JMr w- 
iMiiemally g;ood at rearing them. 7 , ^ 

274. “A milch buffalo is worth Rs. 50 or 60. It gives milij^ 

8 months in the year, beginning in June or July. Much of the 
is reserved for ghi, especially if the calf is a male. We mayi 
generally that 7 sers of ghi, worth Rs. 3-8-0, is handed over to 
oanta monthly for 8 months in the year, while the owner keeps, 
buttermilk for the use of his family. In the four rainy months tMip 
bnffalo eats only grass and the price obtained for the ghi is' 
profit. But in the cold weather Rs. 2 monthly must be dedtostol , 
for the cost of cotton seed and oil-cake. The owner of a good , buJ^^S 
alo, therefore, realizes a profit of Rs. 20 yearly by the sale of : 7*'* 
The cows and bullocks reared in Kaithal are not to be comp*^ 
with those bred in Hissar or the Jangal country. The cows, .. 





^)i Thii oizioSe has been transferr^ to Hiasar. 
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' Wortli Rs. 12 or 15 each and yield on the average 3 sers of milk daily 
' seven months in the year. A male calf is allowed a good deal of 
n^lk, bat female calves are stinted, and this partly accounts for the 
poorness of the breed. The profits from the sale of ghi made from 
oSw’s milk may be put at Rs. 0 yearly. As a rule the ghi made 
(hiring the week is handed over to the bania every Thursday, and 
(A that day no glti is made, and the owner’s family can have fresh 
instead of sour milk. Male buffalo calves are brought up by Panjabi 
iderchants at the age of 3 or 4 years, and are worth from Rs. 6 to 10 
etch. Banjaras from across the Jamna come every spring to buy 
the bull calves. They take them from 18 months to 3 years old, 
Mtd the price varies from Rs. 4 to 12 or even more according to age 
-^d quality. The trade in hides and horns, of which Dehli is the 
eeiitre, has become important daring the past twenty years. In 
Kaithal it is in the hands of the batchers. The price fluctuates a 
deal, falling very low in a famine year, but it may be put at 
Bs. 6 or 7 for a buffalo hide, Rs. 2 or 3 for a cow hide, 8 to 12 annas 
for a goat skin, and 3 or 4 annas for a .sheep’s skin. The Chamars 
Still get the skins of all animals, dying natural deaths, but of course 
the indrSMed value of hides has raised the price of the live-stock. 
Coir*4'h(ims are not sold. Buffalo’s horns are worth about an anna 
a pair. lu the Bangar and STardak villages there are numerous 
flocks of sheep and goats belonging mostly to the batchers of Kaithal, 
Pandri, Panipat, Jindli, and Safidon. Land-owners of all castes, 
who are too poor to keep cow.s and buffaloes of their own, tend them. 
The herdsman is allowed the whole of the milk, and the increase of 
the flock is divided once a year The butcher usually buys the 
xamindar's share and many of the sheep find their way into the 
. Ambala Cantonment. 


Chapter 

Xiive.>8toJh:> 

Profits of o ittle 
rearing. 


The following table, for the details of which I am largely in- 
debted to the Rev. Mr. Carleton, who has been much in Kaithal 
during the last 30 years, is interesting : — 


DSTXIt. 

Price in 1S56. 

Price now. 

Milk per rupee 

40 sers. 

1 6 sers. 

Ofci „ „ 

5 „ 

2 

mBoh bnffaloea 

Rs. 15 to 50. 

Rs. 35 to 70. 

^ cows 

Ra. 6 to 10. 

Ks. 12 to 21 ). 

Balloeks broken to plough 

Ra 15 to 30. 

Rs. 30 to 60. 

male ^ata for food 

Annas 4 to 8. 

As. 10 to Re. l-i. 

l^eep for fo(^ 

12 annas. 

Rs. 2. 

Britalo hides 

1 Ke. 

Rs. 6. 

hides 

8 annas. 

Rs. 2. 

CtoM skins 

2 annas. 

10 annas. 


276. “ Pasturage is sold in two ways. Either fixed charges 

wr head of cattle are made or definite areas are let for lump sums, 
a the former case the usual rates ai-e : — 


Itilch buffaloes ... ... ... ••• Annas 8 

", Cows » * 

Weaned calves » 2 

In the Ifardafc it is still quite common to collect part of the 
> vfivmue by a baekh on cattle ; and when this is done the rate per 
, bead, excluding plough bullocks and unweaned calves, is from two 
to four annas. The colnraunity also realizes an auna per head and 




f; 
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sometimes more for all sheep and goats gi-azed in village \a.n ^ .. i 
The Superintendent has collected statistics for five Bangar 
eight Nardak villages where he has ascertained with an apprwj^yiJ 
to accuracy the lump j-ents realized for pasturage over areas exoe^^- ' 
ing 100 aci'es. The result i.s to show a grazing rent of abont 
annas an acre to be usual. AVe ma}- assume that pasturage let 4^ ■ 
this way is above the a\-erage. I am inclined to take the renf^ , 
value of ordinary grazing land in the Nardak of Kaithal as abo^ji^ i' 
four annas an acre and, as a good deal of bad land has been clas^^^,^ 
as k-adim, perhaps we should put it lower for assessment purposesj^^ i 

276. The chief disease.s to which cattle are subject are 
follows: — . 5 ^*' 

Garar or garica . — This is the most fatal of all, espeoiat]6*itI 
to buffaloes. The month and nose run, the tongue and thrW^-^ 
swell, the papillae of the tongue stand erect, and animal 
in a few hours, apparently suffocated. Bora or jtaira.— 
feet and mouth swell and fester, and colic and diarrhoea 
present. The animal generally recovers. Mand is dysenbir 
which generallj' kills the patient. Jar . — In the rains when " 
grass is young the cattle get giddy and fall down, especiji, 

buffaloes. It is seldom fatal. The reh of the canal tract J , 

the cattle glandular affections and diarrhoea, and pulls 
down ; they are therefore sent after a year or two to the 
lands to recruit, which they do in a few months. Bora is t/se0'M 
also for any epidemic cattle plague. If an animal gets 
an oval mark with a ( ro.<s in it, or yolomon’s seal, op 
trident, or the old Aryan mark of tlie need-fire, in general slla^"'^ 
like the Manx arm, is branded on the limb affected. A ’nafyz'y 
or piece of the coloured thread used in religious ceremonies ,* 
a powerful charm if tied round the leg of the animal. ’ A# 
cattle that die on Saturday or Sunday are buried instead of beii^ *- 
given to the Chamarg. '> 



Shoep and goats. 


Ocher a:Iiln^ls. 


27t. Considerable flocks (reu-or) of sheep and goats are kepi 
in the Nardak and in such Khadir villages <as have large pastradfe 
Where the villagers are Musalmans, the flocks sometimes belc^j|^7:'' 
to them ; but they are more commonly the property of the ci^ 
butchers, who send them out to graze in the villages. 
sheep are all of the ordinary black small-tailed breed. 
are generally tended by Gadarias who make blanket^^K- 
t!io wool. A blanket is presented yearly to the village 
a proprietory fee and is appropriated by the lambavdars. - .| 

dung is used for manuring tobacco, but is not much y* 

and never bought. i 

0-0 n- /-I 7^ 1 . I 

^ arc kept ni large quantities "by the sweepei^ J 

in the villages, and the Khatiks in the town. The'yarMrf 
breed of pigs, Avliicli is a very fine one, date& from tW tim© 
the old cantonments; and large drov'cs of “ very superiot.f^Bd '4 
^rictly liome-bred ]>igs'' may be seen constantly 
Karual, where they have already attained a considePable-^agS^ 

, : ■ t 
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^ tfel acquired the local tastes of tlieir race. Donkeys are kept 
iftifely by potters, and do all the petty villa,ge carriage. There 
a’h many of them in every village. The sweepers of almost 
every village keep fowls in some quantities. 

279. The Karnal remount rearing dep6t was established 
. in January 1889. The number of j'oung^ stock at present in 

. Djia depot is 653, but in addition to the horses there are also 
. J29 ordnance mules which are being trained for mountain 
l^^ttery work. Such of the young stock as are likely to prove 
. K^d for breeding are put aside for that purpose. About one- 
5iird of the Karnal farm lands recenth’ purchased by Govern- 
ment is devoted to the rearing depot, the remaining two-thirds 
ite at present under the charge of the Commissariat Department 
mm Used as a grass farm. 

280. On the abolition of the Government Home Stud in 
1876, sofliB of the buildings and lands were made over to, 

Darrott, the Superintendent. Some of the mares were 
sola to him. Government stallions were placed under his charge, 
*md he set on foot an exceedingly promising experiment in 
torse-breeding. lu fact matters had passed beyond the stage 
of experiment, when he recently sold his stud to Government, 
^nd at present it is being worked in connection with the depot 
Very much ou the lines which General Parrott pursued with so 
Itiuch success. 


SECTION C. 


-OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE 


• 281. Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations 

followed by males of over 15 years of age as returned at the 
Census of 1881. But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory 
of all the Census statistics, for reason explained in the Ceu.su3 
Report ; and they must he taken subject to limitations which are 

given in some detail in Part II, 
Chapter VIII of the same Re- 
port. The figures iu 'fable No. 
XXIII refer only to the popu- 
lation of 15 years of age and 
- over. The figures in the margin 

the distribution of the whole population into agricuh 
i .tHval and non-agricultural, calculated on the assumption that 
? the number of women and children dependent upon each male 
i • mt-over 15 years of age is the same, whatever his occupation. 

TSiese figures, however, include as agricultural only such part of 
|r ihH population as are agriculturists pure and simple ; and exclude 
I tJOtunly the considerable number who combine agriculture with 
f- occupations, but also the much larger number who depend 

I ' ■ in great measure for their livelihood upon the yield of agricul- 

.i m---. . — 

(1) Th es© tiguroa refer to the district as constitutsd iu IS*''!. 


Fopnlation , 

Tow OR. 

Villages. 

'AgricnltmAl , 

16,91'i 


^ua-i^icaltural .. 

61,413 

329,413 

Total 

jy— - ■ ■ 

78,328 

544,393 ^ 


Chapter I 

OccupatloDB, 
Industries amd- 
Commerce. 

Other animals. 
The Karnal re* 
mount rearing de* 
pot and c.httle farm. 


The Karnal stud. 


Ooewpations of the 
|)eop-o. ^ 




Chapter IV, C. 

Qooupations, 
Industries and 
Commeroe. 

. 'Occspattoiu of the 
people. 

IVincipitl industries 
nad manufactures. 


Town manufacture?. 
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tural operations. More detailed figures for the occupations: ", 

both males and females will be found at pages 69 to 78 of Taihie> 
No. XIIAj and in Table No. XIIB of the Census Report of 1881,: 


A full account of agricultural occupations has been given 
in Chapter III, Section E. 

' • i ' 

282. Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufacture ^ 
of the district as they stood in 1881-82. The annual return in 
large industries for the Kamal district for the last five yeat^ 4 
has been blank. The only manufactures prosecuted in ti# 
villages are weaving in cotton and wool, rope-making, makiim i 
pottery and bricks, and minor handicrafts, such as the making j 
of baskets and mats. They are all conducted either by '• 
people themselves or by the menials ; the latter either providiti^ 
the finished articles as part of their begar, or being paid for ; 
tlieir work, almost always ingrain. The products are alwi^ 
of the roughest description, and for better finish the peopfo / 
have to go to the towns. Spinning and weaving are describw ■'< 
fully by Mr. Baden-Powell, and an account of rope-makij^ .f 
pottery, and brick-making is given in paras. 497-501 M J 
Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. V 


283. In the city of Karnal several handicrafts are ca 
.to great perfection, being relics of the days of the old canto^ 
ments. Especially it is famous for its shoe-making, many thoii- ■ 
sands of boots being sent from it to regiments all over 4 
country. The city of Panipat is famous for the manufacture^ . 
copper and brass vessels and of skin jars {kupa) for holding 
and oil, and exports them in considerable numbers. There is als^ 
a glass foundry, (1) the operations at which are fully described fcjf 
Mr. Baden-Powell at page 237/ of his Punjab Manufacture!. , j 


Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore Schoot ^ 
Art, has kindly furnished the following note on some of tM 
special industries of the district : — f 


“ Panipat in this district has long been noted for small wares i 
metal of various kinds. A peculiar kind of bead-like omametti, 
known as motin or pearls, skilfully made in thin silver is cme of tin i 
specialities of the place. A necklace of six rows costs about > 
of three rows about Rs. 10. There is no chasing or ornament of iw' 
kind, but the silver is a good colour and the beads are perfectly riaftl® 
Captain Roberts repoi-ted in 1882 that this small industry is'ift* 
dining. Betel-nut cutters (mrotas) are here made in fanciful foniik 
the handles being of brass with quaint projections, in which 
mirrors and pieces of coloured glass ai-e fixed. A good one costa tl»f 
or three rupees. Scissors are similai-ly ornamented ; the h|t)i4l# 
being made of brass with bits of coloured glass radely siinnlatif$ 

(1) Glass is, or was, also made at Gumthals in Pchowa, and a smatt 
illage adjoining Q'lmtliala is called Khori Shishgaran, 


I 

'4 
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jBwels set therein. A pair of scissors costs about 6 annas. These 
iffticles are made for export. 

“ The fabrics produced in the district are of no special interest. 
The Internal Trade Report for 1881-82 says that blankets of the 
ordinary native description are largely exported to other districts ; 
and that the Raithal chdutaKi^ a cotton-cloth with its border's^ red or 
blue, is exported towards Patiala and the Panjab. 





GoiOEMTOQt. 
Town Itannfootimi.' 


“ Kamal itself has long had a name for glass blowing. The 
silvered globes of thin glass, which, when broken np, are used for 
mirror- worked walls and also sewn into phulkarisf are invariably 
said to come from Kamal. In the descriptive catalogue of the 
Panjab contributions to the Calcutta Exhibition 1883-84 Mi-. Baden. 
Powell writes : — ‘ In K^al rude globes are made for ornaments, the 
inside being silvered with quicksilver and tin-foil ; the large aperture 
necessary for the manipulation is awkwardly covered with ozidue. 
The Kaj^ai glass-makers also prepare the large, thin, pear-shaped 
^IAsb retorts or carboys, in which the native manufacture of salam- 
(ii«W*h«dar) is effected. It would be interesting to know 
■'^tfSther this slender manntoctnre is a survival of more important 
Works carried on in either Hindu or Mughal times. There has never 
apparently been any lack of small phials for attar of roses and similar 
articles blown at one operation ; but few examples of more substantial 
forms survive.’ ” 


*■ 284. There are no statistics available for the general trade Course and natore 

of the district. The exports and imports of food-grains have of trade, 

already been noticed in para. 268. There is no material avail- 
able such as would render it possible to give anything like a 
Complete view of the trade of the district. But a slight sketch 
if its general course will be interesting ; and as a foundation 
fob it, an abstract of the customs returns for the trade passing 
east and west through the Panipat district in 1832-33 may be 
attempied. At that time that trade north and south went 
via Hansi-Hissar, and not through Karnal, excepting 
^It, which passed up from Jhajjar through Karnal to the 
Panjab in great quantities : — 

Trade passing into the Doab. 


4 « 

Goods. 

Maunds. 

Castoms dues 
in rupees. 


Oilseeds 

68.6Ifi 

Bs. 

8.704 


Cotton 

20,520 

10.260 

^ ' 

S«It 

65,107 

90,057 


Salammoniac 

2,583 

2,067 


Iron 

4,766 

3,400 


Timber 

6,200 

niij !■ . .. 

Wool 

641 

4«l 


Misoellaneous 

... 

8,008 


.. 1 

... 

1^3.261 
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<ibMI^IV,C. Trade coming from the Doah. 

XiMitetries and 

Oommwce. 

Maunds. 

Cnstoms dues 
iu rupees. 

Md natnro of 

trade. Sugar 

Gur ... . . 

Cloth 

Leather ... 

Safflower 

Miacollancoos 

2,75,017 
2,42,546 
167,880 pcs. 

3,248 

Rs. ' 

87,082 . 

24,554 

5.183 ‘ - 

1,502 

2.820 

3,580 . iig 


>4Ctl 


Ght is not mentioned, and probably did not pay duty. 

The course of trade thus indicated has been enti 
changed by the construction of the railway and Grand Tr 
Road, the mass of the external traffic now passing down th^£ * 
two arteries, the former being used for long distances, whK 4 
the latter is still preferred for short ones. The only rraiiQ£ 
important traffic east and west is that which flows to the graK rP 
sugar mart of Shamli in the Muzaffarnagar district, the cAiifcr f? 
generally taking salt there from Bhiwani, or bajra, i^- 

oilseeds, and ghi from the highlands, and bringing away ,v 

The Kfaadir and canal portions of the tract produce a surplus-^ •; 
wheat, cotton, gram, and fine rice for export, and import salt, 
bajra, oil, and oilseeds, iron, and piece-goods. The Nardajk J 
exports ght, hides, wool, and in a good year large quantities v 
gram ; and imports the same things as the rest of the distri^ ' j 
with the addition of sugar. Formerly large quantities of grt^fn 
moth, &c., from the Jangul country of Budlada, Patiala, 
Ferozepore passed through Kaithal. The Zamindars of the JdAgitf ? 
des are their own carriers, and brought the grain on camels 
Karnal, Shamli, and Saharanpur, taking back gur and fine j 

Ihe Ferozepore giain trade was diverted by the Sindh, Pail|sife f 
and Delhi (now N. W. State) Railway, and the trade of '^M ; 

rest of the Jangal de-i is now being drawn to the Ferozepttf® / 
Rewari Railway. When there is a surplus of gram in Kaiti® <1 
a good deal of it finds its way to Dehli through Panipat. Jbtcar, - J 
siream, til, and miing are also exported. The Joicar is large^ 
bought for seed by the canal villages on both _ sides of th#' ■ 
Jamna. There is little export of iiy ro, which is the favourite 
food of the Kaithal peasant. There is a large export of ghi te j' 
Dehli and Amritsar, bnt the trade is said to be less importifflk 
than formerly, partly because the local consumption has becomu 'J 
much greater. The trade in cattle, hides, and horns has been 5 
noticed in para. 274. The Powadh villages deal with PatiaJu 5 
and Samana. * i 

The trade of the district will be greatly affected by th# -J, 
opening of the Dehli-Kalka Railway and the excavation of th* >f- 
Sirsa canal. The local trade is principally conducted throng ‘ 
the village banins who deal with the larger traders at the tUrw | 
marts of Kaithal, Karnal, and Panipat, the last of which towns j 
lies on the direct road to Shamli. Bnt it is surprising hoW ;# 




■£ ■ 
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very considerable a trade is locally conducted by the villagers 
j twmselves, and especially by Jats from Rolitak. These people 
■f in the hot weather, when the bullocks would otherwise be idle, 
stiirt with their carts, bring salt from Bhiwaiii or hajm and moth 
from Hansi and Hissar, exchange it for gur or cotton in the 
v^ages, take this up into the highlands and exchange it for 
gram, and finally sell the gram at Karnal or Panipat, either 
" buying sugar to take back, or carrying piece-goods, &c., for 
liire. The Dehli traders often send up agents for cotton or ghi 
in the villages, and bring it direct to Dehli. This local trafiic 
is of immense advantage to the people, as they deal direct with 
the carters instead of with the local hnvio, and alwa 3 's get a 
better price than he would give. When the people of the tract 
themselves engage in similar operations, of course the profit is 
still greater. But this is not often the case, as in irrigated 
tracts the bullocks are seldom at leisure. 

Such gvr as is not absorbed in this manner goes to Shamli, 
the cotton and wheat to Dehli and Ambala, and the ghi and 
hides to Dehli. Oil and oil-seeds come from the I’anjab and the 
Doab ; til and sirsam from the former, ar/uir and iara mira from 
. the latter. Timber comes from Ambala, iron and piece-goods 
from Dehli, salt from Bhiwani, Dehli, or Ambala. The petty 
'articles needed by the people and not produced in the villages 
are supplied by small hawkers, who buy them in the cities and 
travel about the villages, exchanging them for grain. Gangs 
of travelling blacksmiths,' too, are not uncommon, who do finer 
work than the village blacksmith can attain to. 


SECTION D.-PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEA- 
SURES, AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

285. TTie village prices of the chief agricultural staples 
used for the conversion of produce estimates into money at 
Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement of 1880 are shown below. They are 
based upon the average prices of the 20 years ending with 
1B74, prices of certain staples being excluded in the calculations 
of the Nardak averages for those years in which these staples 

f (1) Id the cold weather these nomad loham wander about in the districts 
of the Dehli division. They live in curious little carts. They encamp outside 
the villages, as they are bound by the custom of the tribe never to enter a house. 
Tliey state that they are descendants of the Kahtor liajputs who left Chitor 
aftear its capture by Akbar(A.u. 1507). These lohar# are divided into eleven 
yots (clans), some of wh|ch at least bear high sounding llajput names {Solankki^ 

. They do not practise 'kcrc^ca. Toasibly the prohibition against entering houses 
is connected with their claims to be descended from the Rahtors of Chitor. 
Udaipur was founded by Uana Udai bingh when lie fled from Chilor. “So long 
a%Chitor was a widowed city, the Rana bound himself and his successors never 
to twist their beards, or oat from gold or silver, or sleep upon anything but 
stmw. To this day the memory of the interdict is preserved iu the palace at 
tyantpnr. The Raja never twists his beard. He eats from gold and silver, but 
li|e]re are leaves beneath the dishes. He sleeps upon a bed, Imt there is a 
•cantering of straw below.’* (Talbov’s WhccUr’s Shvrt BUtvnj vf India p. 
132J.- J.M.D. 


Cbapt<a r|r,i*3>.> 

andXeM^B. 
and OiwvmMif. 

Conrse and nature 
trade. 


Prices, wages, rent- 
rates, interest. 






ostidns. 


FricM, wajjes, rent- 
rates, interest. 


CIiange.s in the valne 
of agricnltnral pro- 
duce. 
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were not produced because of drought. A column has been.' 
added to show the prices assumed by Mr. Douie for Indri and 
Kaithal at the Settlement of 1888. He did not make any' 
estimate for zahti crops, such as cane and cotton. Table No. 
XXVI gives the retail bazar prices of commodities for the' 
last twenty-nine years. The wages of labour are shown in Table' 
No. XXVII, but the figures are probably of doubtful valne 


Staple. 

Nurdak. 

Karnal 

Khadir. 

Kamal 

Hangar. 

Panipat 

Khadir. 

Panipat 

Bangar. 

Indrianl 

KaithaL 

Cotton 

13 

12 

12 

11 

12 

4r 

... ! ■ 1 ' 

6ur 


18 

18 

18 

18 

Maize 

43 

36 

37 

35 


33 ■ ' 

Pine rice 

41 

35 

38 

35 

34 

80 t 
39 ;■ 

Coarse rice ... 

43 

45 

44 


... 

Jowar 

42 

35 

36 

35 

35 

33 U 

Bajra 

35 

29 

29 

29 

29 

1 L 

31 

Uoth 

39 

43 

84 

34 

34 

28 ‘--I' 

Wheat 

S3 

31 

so 

29 

29 

27 

Gram 

49 

38 

39 

38 

37 

35 

Barley ... 


43 

44 


43 


■Wheat and gram ... 

45 

37 

37 

35 

35 

32 

Barley and gram 

60 

42 

43 

... 

40 

39 

Hasri 


40 

... 

... 


32 V 


— 





==3»! 


The figures of Table No. XXXII give the average values ef( 

land in rupees per a(^> 
shown in the margin, for- 
sale and mortgage ; but tb^, 
quality of land varies eO'; 
enormously and the va^!' 
returned is so often fict^"' 
ouB, that but little relianeb/ 
The subject has been noticed 


Period. 

Sale. 

Mortgage. 

1868.69 to 1873*74 .. 

1874-76 to 1877-78 
1878-79 to 1881-83 

14-13 
16— 6 
31— 8 

18 -12 
12— 4 
20— 9 


can be placed upon the figures 
as regards Indri and Kaithal in para. 192. 

286. Mr. Ibbetson thus discusses the history of prices ia 
Kamal : — 

“ The prices of agricultural produce which ruled in the vilkg* * 
between 1830 and 1874 have been obtained from the ftoBto*’ howrt' ' 
in the manner already described, and are summarised in the follow* 
ing table, which shows average prices in sers per rupee in the 
Panipat tahsil : — 
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1.1^' ; — , 

Period. 

Cotton. 1 

u 

0 

C5 

s 

1 

Eioe. 

s 

1 

4a 

fld 

o 

a 

c8 

3.1 

O 

— Ctopteriv, D., 

& PrioQs 

3 and HaimnreBy 

n andC^iB^iini- 

1830 to 183* 

16 

21 

67 

53 

68 

45 

68 

cation^ 

46 Changes in the value 

.1833 to 1838 

16 

18 

43 

42 

42 

31 

45 

45 of agricultmal pro- 

1840 to 1844 

18 

21 

42 

33 

38 

34 

39 

45 duce. 

1845 to 1849 

18 

20 

43 

38 

39 

33 

39 

44 

1850 to 1054 

21 

24 

52 

37 

6.) 

41 

50 

58 

1855 to 1859 

16 

21 

55 

43 

50 

40 

58 

62 

1860 to 1804 

10 

16 

31 

33 

32 

28 

34 

40 

1864 to 1869 

9 

16 

27 

27 

28 

22 

27 

81 

1870 to 1874 

11 

16 

31 

31 

32 

25 

31 

37 


liuling Prices in Karnal Nardak in sere per rupee. 


Y*A«, 

Cotton. 

o 

M 

*2 

Fine rice. 

Coarse rice. 

Jowar. 

(S 

u 

*s* 

n 

t 

a 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Barley. 

1855 ... 

22 

69 

51 

65 

60 

45 

59 

50 

70 

65 

1856 ... 

18 

+8 

63 

05 

56 

50 

50 

38 

70 

70 

1857 ... 

16 

68 

53 

75 

62 

40 

74 

46 

76 

70 

1858 ... 

... 





.** 


42 

71 

69 

1859 ... 




,,, 


... 



33 

... 

1860 ... 

... 










1861 ... 

20 

30 

37 

40 

30 

28 

28 

24 



1862 ... 

11 

44 

46 

56 

43 

38 

38 

40 

48 

63 

1863 ... 

6 

50 

49 

48 

33 

35 

36 

36 

42 

60 

1864 ... 

... 



43 




26 



1865 ... 

11 

40 

30 


35 

TO 

26 

26 

40 

39 

1866 ... 




34 




23 



1867 ... 

14 

36 

34 

39 

'37 

34 

28 

25 

32 

... 

1868 ... 

»-• 




... 



... 

... 

... 

1869 ... 










.. 

1870 ... 

10 

39 

35 

42 

42 

30 

29 

29 


37 

1871 ... 




40 




25 


38 

1872 ... 

10 

30 

34 

40 

32 

31 

31 

28 

35 

40 

1873 ... 

11 

30 

33 

40 

32 

27 

35 

24 

35 

36 

1874 ... 

11 

32 

34 

40 

32 

28 

32 

26 

33 

38 

Average 

13 

43 

41 

48 

42 

35 

39 

32 

49 

58 


Not*. — T he years for which the price of any staple is not shown are the ^ears 
ia which that staple was not produced in the Nardak, owing to drought. 


sf 


** special circumstances have combined to render the rise in 
■prices, which has been so general all over India, somewhat less- 
marked in this district than elsewhere. The large frontier canton- 
ment which was kept up for so many years at Karnal created a 
local demand which its transfer to Ambala did not much diminish ; 
and the populous city of Dehli is so near that the metalling of the 
Grand ^mnk Road, always a good one, which was done about 185*1, 
did .not affect prices so much as new communications would do in 
an isolated tract. The same thing may be said of the gi'eat mai-t 
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Chapter IV, D. Qf Shamil, to which the present road existed before last Settlement, 
though doubtless it is better now than then. Another cause which 
aadMaas^es ’ tended to keep prices up was the immediate pi’oximity of the arid 
attdOommanio' tracts of Hariana and theBagar, the normal state of which appears 
eatioas. to be scanty rain relieved by frequent droughts ; the influence of this 
CBangesin the value i® often noted in the early correspondence, but the extended use 

of agrionUural pro- of canal water in these tracts has lately tended to equalise the local 
dace. supply with the demand. 

“The prices tell their own tale. The first five-yeai-ly period is- 
marked by the famine of 1833 ; the second by the drought of 1837-38. 
In the third, daring which the Settlement was made, the rain-fall was 
somewhat scanty throughout ; but the prices may probably be taken 
as the normal rates of the time, as they tally with those of the pi-e- 
ceding period, and for the next five years remain almost unaltered,' 
although the seasons were favourable. The supplies needed by the 
army operating in the Panjab between 1845 and 1847 were largely- 
drawn from this neighbourhood. The fifth period, from 1850 to 1855, 
is marked by a sudden and extensive fall in all prices, which conti- 
nued to 1858 ; and this must, I fancy, have been owing to the open- 
ing out of the Panjab, and to its surplus stuffs poui’ing into a 
market from which no railway existed to carry them away. The 
famine of 1 859-60 only introduced the cotton famine, which began 
in 1861 and continued for five years, during which time it is esti-" 
mated that £63,000,000 sterling of silver was poured into Bombay-, - 
This enormous addition to the circulation of the country drove np i 
prices with a rush, and, befoi'e equilibrium had been restored, thft' 
introduction of steam carriage fi-om Dchli threw open the marketll'’ 
of the world to India, and perpetuated the high level which had bee^[ 
reached. 

“The famine of 1869 created a temporary disturbance, hi^‘[ 
for the last live years the seasons have been fair, the opening of thftti 
Punjab railway in 1870 has completed the connection betweCB-f 
Lahore and Bombay, and prices have stood with an extraordinary*! 
steadiness at what may be considered theii noi’mal rates. SinW ^ 
then the drought of 18/7-80 has again i-aised places considerably 
but the ri.se is probably only temporary. Taking the periods fro®^ , 
1840 to 1845 and from 1870 to 1875 as giving normal rates for lart-E 
settlement and for the present time, which 1 think we may fairly -' 
do, we find the iuse in prices to be as follows : — 

^iSl 










i* 




1 





' ,.r : 

1 

1 

tr 

Gram 

Barlei 

' 

5 

Rico. 

Cottor 

6 

*5 

ti 
' s 

CJ 

Settlement rates 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 1 

1 

100 j 

100 

10« ' 

Present rates 

136 

126 

121 

119 

106 

163 

135 

ISt,,.! 




1 


I 

1 


L— uS.’ 


/\nd the general result may be said to be that prices havr'* 
risen hy about one quarter. - , -ra 
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In discussing the same subject in connection with the 
Settlement of Indri and Kaithal, Mr. Douie wrote as follows : — 

“ The history of prices and the causes of their fluctuations 
since Settlement have been so often described that I need not say 
much on the subject. The maiu features are the same in Karnal 
as elsewhere, though the changes have been less violent. We 
have a period of comparatively high prices coming to have an end 
about 1850, a considerable fall between 1851 and 1860, a great 
rise coincident with the famine of 18G0-61, and made permanent 
by the rapid expansion of tlie trade of the province. Since 1860-61 
prices have been fairly level, except in years of actual famine such 
as 1869 and 1878. Since the famine of 1877-78 they have ruled 
exceptionally high. No anticipations of a permanent increase can be 
based on this fact, which is due solely to the occurrence of a series 
of bad seasons. One or two good harvests have at once brought 
prices down, and those I’uling lately were actually lower than the 
average prices prevailing in the five years 1860-61, when food gi-ains 
were still very cheap. 

“ But, while the prominent features of the history of prices 
have beeu the same here as iu the rest of the Punjab,, thei-e ai-e 
very marked differences to be noted. Between 1840 and 1860 
prices 'were decidedly higher in Karnal than in the Panjab proper, 
as a comparison of my statistics with those collected by Mr. 
Purser and Captain Montgomery for the Jalandhar and Hoshiarpur 
districts will show. * » * # Moi-eover, the fall in prices after 

1850 was much less marked in Karnal than iu districts lying 
further to the north-west. The average Karnal prices are still 
higher than those prevailing in the Jalandhar Uoab, but the differ- 
ence now is insignificant compared with what it was formerly. 
The I •easons of the comparatively high range of prices in Karnal 
before 1860 have been given by Mr. Ibbetson. 

“ As I have noticed already, prices have, for special reasons, 
been abnormally high since the famine of 1877-78, and I consider 
we shall obtain a better idea of what they are likely to be in futni-e 
by taking as the basis of our estimate the average prices of the 20 
years 1860-79, than those of the twenty-five years 1860-84. 

“ The degree in which we should follow the averages strictly 
depends upon the question how far we should include in our calcula- 
tions the prices of famine years. * * * * 

“ I consider, that in calculating the prices of the unirrigated 
staples, especially gram, coarse rice, and yotpar, grown iu the drier 
tracts, which occupy the greater part of my chai-ge, we would be 
justified in excluding the figures for thartf 1800 and raht 1861 
(famine of 1860-Gl) kharif 1868 and 1869, rahi 1869 and 1870 (famine 
of 1868-70), and khar!f 1877 and rabi 1878 (faniine of 1877-78). As 
regards crops wdiich are partly grown on irrigated land, and only 
cultivated to any great extent as dry crops in the moro favorably 
situated circles, e.g., wheat, the average prices of the whole period 
of 20 years should bo taken, but, in deciding on the prices to be 
assumed, a liberal allowance should be made for the frequency of 
famine years. 

“ Tbe following table shows (a) the average prices received by 
agriculturists for tbe principal grains iu the twenty years 1860-/9. 
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Commnni- 

estiom. 

Obssges in the value 
of agricultural pro- 
duce. 


(&) The same excluding the prices ruling in the harvests, t 
mentioned in the last paragraph. - . } 

(c) The prices I propose to adopt for assesment purposes. : ® 




j Atbbage Prices 

Prices as* 
•nmed for 
assesment 
purposes. 


Gbais. 


Of 20 years 
1860-1879. 

Of 1860- 
1879, ex- 
cluding 4 
famine 
years. 

‘ ^ y-f. 

Wheat 


25i 

281 

27 

1 

Barley ... 

... ! 

371 

40f 

39 


Gram 


321 

3.H 

35 

. .. % 

Wheat and gram 

... 

30 

32} 

32 

"• ,-‘1 

Barley and gram 


381 

40 

39 

Masri ... 

... * 

30i 

32} 

32 


Sirsam 

... 1 

201 

21} 

21 

y - 

Maize 

... j 

30i 

34 

3.S 

G 

Jowar ... 


31* 

33} 

33 


B.ajra 

... j 

30 

31} 

31 

Ziri 


291 

31} 

m 


Coarse rice ... 

... ! 

36 

39} 

39 

- 

Toria 

... 1 

201 

21} 

21 

v’ ■ 

Urd ... 


24i 

26 

26 


Mung ••• 

...1 


271 

26 


Moth 

.. ' 

27 

28} 

2S 



• 

For wheat and barley, Jaumasri, and mandwa, which are ne^ ^ 
inclnded in my tables, I assume .36, 36, and 48 sol’s per rnpeff. 
i-espectirely. Mandwa is a very inferior gmin, and in a good year* ‘:J. 
its price sometimes falls as low as two maunds the rupee. * * • i 


“ It only remains to compare the prices now assumed with thoid 
adopted at last Settlement. The result is shown in the annexed* Jt 
table, Mr. Wynyard adopted separate estimates for prei-ganai Ladwa * 
and Thanesar. The prices shown are the mean of the two, except in , 1 
the case of coarse rice. Here I have adopted the Ladwa price, th^. ’ 
Thanesar Bguros being so low as to suggest the occurence of some* 
mistake” : — • , ' 


Det-ah.. 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Sirsam. 

Maize. 

Jowar, j 

Bajra. | 

cS 

w 

s 

9;r 

Last Settlement 

37 

48 

40 

27 

43 

42 

42 

28 

as 

Present Settlement 

27 

39 

1 

1 

35 

21 

33 

33 

31 

St 

Ss"' 


suies The weights and measures of the district are divided* 

into liacheha and pakha ; the latter being the standard measnpek; . t 
in which Government returns and records are prepared, the*'> # 
former the measures used by the people in their daily life- 
Close to the towns the villagers often use paMa weights and | 
measures ; towards the Rohtak border they always use fftikA- s 
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♦eights and kachehn measures ; iri the test of the tract botii are Chaptet. 
altrays kachcha. But prices are always quoted in pakka weights. 

Tkns when a villager says his field produces three maunds a 
bigak, and grain is 30 sers per rupee, the maund and bigah are 
haehcha, the sers pakka. 

The weights used are as follows, the pakka weight being 
always double the kachcha weight of the same name : — 


Pnccn,W««lita 

andlCea«Tip»a, 
and C<HiunTmi. 
oatioAs. 

We^hts aad mea- 
anres. 


• I.— 

• 5 tolas = 

20 „ = 4 

, 80 „ = 16 

»,200 „ = 640 

II.— 

4 pao kachcha ~ 


1 chittak pallia. 

= 1 pao pakka. 

= 4 „ „ = 1 ger pakka 


160 


= 40 , 


= 40 


160 
III.— 

5 sera pakka = 16 
10 „ „ = 20 
60 „ „ =120 


I aer kachcha 


■■ 1 maand pakka 
= (82-3 ibs.) 


= I maand kachcha(l) = (41‘15 lbs.). 


sers kachcha 


= 2 
= 12 


1 dhari. 

= 1 dhon. 

= 6 „ = pan =(123'55 fts.). 

This last is the real village measure, the weights in it alone 
no^. yaryiug from kachcha to pakka. ^^sides these there are 
gahra or as much as can be carried under the arm ; and bhar or as 
much as can be carried on the head. 

The measures of length are as follows, the kachcha yard 
being three quarters the length of the pakka, and being always 
used by the people : — 

3 UngU =s 1 girah 

4 „ = =1 tnntlii. 

13 „ s=r 4 s 3 „ =1 balisht or biland. 

24 „ = 8 „ =: 6 „ =2 „ =1 hath. 

36 „ = 12 „ s=: 9 ,, = 3 „ = =1 ga 2 kachcha. 

48 „ — 16 „ = 12 „ =4 „ =2 „ == 1 gaz pakka— (36 ins.) 

2 Kadams =: 1 gatha kachcha. 

23 „ 10 „ „ =1 jarib kachcha — (31’7o yards}. 

3 Gaz pakka — 1 gatha pakka. 

. 60 „ „ — 20 „ „ =1 jarib pakka = (55 yards). 

The ungli is the finger breadth ; the muthi, the closed fist ; 
the halishi the span ; hath, the cubit, or from the elbow to tbo 
^nger tips, the kadam, the double pace. 

The measures of area are as follows, each kachcha measure 
being one-third of the corresponding pakka measure j and the 
people using kachcha measures generally : — ■ 

Fakka — 

20 sq. gathaa = 1 biavra. 

411® » » =1 sq- jarib *= 20 „ =(| of an acre). 

Ksohcha — 

B aq. gathaa = =1 biswa 


100 


= 1 aq. jarib 


= 20 


= bigah={^^ of an acre) 


The bmca whether kachcha or pakka, is of course further 
Bub-divided into hiswansi, tikwansi, kachwanai, &c., each being 
one-twentieth of the preceding one, but the people do not talk 

(1) In Indri the kachcha maand ia 16 or 17 Government aers, and the dhari 
and dhon are both leaa than 5 and 10 pakka sera respectively. 
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Weights and meh. 
■ores. 


Commaaications. 


Kavigablerivers and 
canals ; ferries and 
bridges. 



as a rule even of liswas, but of poo bigah, (i higah), adh 
(J higah), &c. The scales given above are those now usm 
but the real difference between the pakka and kaehfi- 
higdh is that the former is based upon the gatha and the Is 
on the kadam as its unit ; each consisting primarily of a squ 
with 20 units as its side. ’ 

Up till 1826, in which year the Government introduced 
pakka bigah of 3,025 square yards, the local bigah in Panipat^l 
and pargana Karnal was the present kachcha bigah of 1,008 sqnaW ' 
yards, which is approximately one-fifth of an acre. The prp^ei 
kachcha bigah of Indri is one-fourth of a pakka higah and 
an acre. But a kachcha hxgah equal to /y of an acre was adontM 
as the standard of land measurement at the recent settlement. 

There are no real measures of capacity current in the 
grain and liquids being sold by weight. The map, used 
measure grain, generally holds either a maund or a maund-ai4-% 
a-quarter ; but this is only approximate, and the contents of 
particular measure are always weighed to ascertain the totals 
weight. A pinch of anything is called chugtL ; a closed ha^*” 
ful, mulhi ; and the contents of the two hands put open Bide% 
side, anjla. 

288. The figures in the margin show the communicatioiiiB.oif^ 

the district as returned'® 
Table No. I of the AdihiB® 
tration Keport for 1888^;f 
The figures do not incjili# 
the roads in the PehW»%p 
tract recently transferredrtft 

^ ^ Kaithal. Table No. X0tl. 

snows the distances froni place to place as authoritatively 
for the purposes of calculating travelling allowance. T^le >| 
No. XIX shows the area taken up by Government for commHi^', 
cations in the District. ' ‘ ;| 


CommuD icatioQs. 

Miles. 

Karigable riven 

Ti 

Railvrafs •• 


road .. 

69 

Unmetslled road •• .. 

560 


289. The Jamna 


is navigable for country 
throughout its course within the district ; but is little used, 
^e purpose. The new main line of the Canal, new BfeWi 
Branch, and new Hansi Branch, have been desio*ned foi* 
gation for boats 90 feet in length and 16 feet beam, and 
of water 8 to 6 feet, headway 1 1 feet. The mooring plachS'tf 
femes on the Jamna and the distances between them are di® 
below, following the downward course of the river: 


Kiver. 


Jamna... 


StatioDs. 


Chauganwa 

Kalsaura 

Babkauli 

Begi 

MirgaViAQ 

Sanauli 

Khojg^'par 



Behasks, 


Ferry and mooring 

Do. do. " fC 

Do, do. / ' 

Do» dor 

Boat bridge. ' 

Do, ' ■ 

Ferry and mooring plac^ 


M 
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The following table is a list of canal bridges on the new D. 

and old canals and their branches with distances in miles 'prfrtmi. 'Wrtghtir 
ndculated from Badarpur near the Fipli and Indri border. anti Meamna^. 

and OoBunnni* 


IhU 

a 


cations. 

List of Cazial 
bridge 


<S p r 


-cOj -oX 

•c d a g M 

« g 2^2 

t. 5 £^"5 
© .5 S 

M a CO S 


« o.g'- 

.K tC-c 

5 : 2 m 
-« i 
o m « 

§ S § 
£:s §•£ 2 

tens js a 


A ta „ K to u 

_ Si S ® C 
« S:° 6 m“o” 

"o cl « '” ■* m "C "3 

a “ ” e « -E ^ 

? =d £ 3 o I 

as Mmc 5 « 

*>• M «|4 kO CO ^ 


» E P 
I £ « S 

.» A T) ® 


-eois ccSNi««o cc^wicr- 
S<ctfi '^« 5 « 8»00 


C> t'> O CO OM oO 

C 4 04 C« M CO ^ ^ 


=3 g 

c 8 ^ «tf 

“"Wo 

S 2 I 

M fl “» 

3 ® ? 0 o c o 

J "C oc e ^ ^ ^ 

^ x 3 >§ s , . . . 

rflaS ^* 2 ®c®o 

B § « « ® 

^ *3 jj 5 ^ • 

i-PO ^"0000 

p*E;c;OQ 
3 ffl Q « pq 


« 

■p T 

I^X o 
O §« S 

3 s £ Q 

O 5 ® ^ 

S 5 § ~ 4 ? 

B jk Z 

« 5 *3 2 p fci 

E 'u fl ^ ^ t- Q. 

'o'B ^,.2 ^ 

a '* ® 

t?:qM Oa^sisi 

.-•04CO'W‘«^<et-0O 


2 S,.C*=i 

5 g*is S' 

S * .5 
m 


^cciftt'-eso^eotoooO'^ao 

G0,i«),_i,.«rwr-iC4C'IClC4COC0?O 


cco— ■?o»':cco--'ri«'»fb-C> 

coeoT}>-^'W*'^iaoiOkO>(:kPW» 


5 «_. 

. -s O <: a 


s c j« 
^ ® •= a 


S' -o ^. . 
^ ® S'd . 

•g MS^:-g, 3 s 

I SS? fe 254 ' 

s« 


I 2 i £f g“ 2 - 3 &i I 


*C-lfO'^»fl 5 Ct'« 00 » 0-"0490 


i-i 04 eo-f'io«et-«C 50 — <Mco 


C3i»l>terIV, S. 
MiOM, 

«Bd Measures, 
wad^Oomnmiix 
oattons. 

Boads, rest-houses, 
and Micamping' 
grounds. 
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290. The New Dehli-Kalka Railway passes through the 3 
heart of the district and will be opened in the beginning of 1891, 

It has six stations in the district, Simbhalka, Panipat, Gharannda, . 
Karnal, Tiraori, and Amin. The Grand Trunk Road passes 
through Karnal connecting it with Dehli on the one side and Am* 
bala on the other, and is the only metalled road in the district. - ’’ 

The unmetalled roads, so far as they lie in the canal tract, 
are generally bad, and when they get into the zone of swamps 
4 ue to the canal, all but impassable, a single cart having but 1 
little chance of getting on alone till others come up and the 
Cattle can be doubled. But the Khadir roads, though often 
heavy with sand, are otherwise good ; and those in the high 3 
bands are generally admiable. Communications with Rohtak, < 
Hissm:, and Kaithal are good ; but the flooded belt boriering 
on the Saarusti and Ghagar completely cuts off the Patiala high- 
^nds for all wheeled conveyances ; and, though a road has been 
made beyond Kaithal towards Patiala, it requires much farther 
expenditure to develope its usefulness. 

The village roads are in the canal irrigated parts unspeak- 
ably bad. They are exceedingly narrow ; and the banks which 
protect the cultivation being dug from the soil of the road, they 
become veritable sloughs in the rains ; while in the canal tract 
tie frequency of standing water, the want of bridges, and the 
dipperiness of the salt-impregnated soil when damped by a , 
flower, makes the road always difficult and often almost im- 
jmssable, and carriage throughout the tract infinitely laborious. : 

The following table shows the principal roads of the district, - 
together with the halting places on them and the conveniences \ 
for travellers to be found at each : — 


SoQte. 

nalting pltices. 

Distance 
in miles. 

Behares. 

< 

^ . 

^ D 

IM H 

Simbhalka 

... 

Encamping gronnd, Sarai, Police Seat* 
house, and Road Bungalow. 

Encamping ground. Barat, Police and 
trict Best house, and Road Bungalow. 

Fanfpat 

10 

S 5 ^ 

P ^ 

- “ 2 

Ukaraa&cUl ... 

10 

Encamping ground, Sarai, Police Bei^ 
house, and Hoad Bungalow. 

as 

Kamal 

10 

Encamping ground, Sarai, I>ak Bnngalav« 
Road Bungalow and (^nal Bungalow. 

< 

at j 

0 

1 Bntana 

IS 

Encamping ground, Sarai, Police Best- 
j house, and 1*. W. D. Bungalow. 

s 

< 

m 

Nisang 

u 

i . * 

Sarai, Combined District and Police 
honse. 

•is “ 

hi p 
p 

Pundri 

11 

Sarai, Combined District and Police Beet* 
house. 

0 ^ 

^ ai 

p as 

pi 

as 

0 

Kaithal 

10 

This is a doable road for light and heavy 
traffic. It passes through a dry tract and 
is an excellent road except after ^eary 
rain. 
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' Soate. 


Halting places, 


I* 


fci 2 

5 w •< 

< H 

— Ct. - 

JSm .* 
<5 P 


j§- 

.J 5 

<S. 5 

S § a 

*< « » 


"lii/ ' 




'g 

e; 

-n 

o 


'g 


to S 
>s 
to 


Rajauutlh 
Asaudh 
Khukrana 
Paul pat 


lo 

8 

22 

i 


Remarks. 


Gliula 
Siwan , 


Police rest-house. 

Ditto. 

Canat Chnuki. 

Eucampin;? Ground, Sami, Dlstrii-t and 
Police rest-house, Hoad bungalow. 

A double road for light and heavy traffic. 


10 Police rest-house. 


This road runs towards the Ghagar rir^r 
and Patiala. 'J’be part which runs throngh 
the Sarusti valley is impassable in the 
raius. 


< c 

^ H 

a 


Jaui 

Munak 

Uer 

Jiudh boundary' 


8 Canal bungalow mile from road. 
1 i 3 one luilo trom road. 

. i v; 

i ! Ail. 


j ^ Canal bungalow between Muuak and Her, 


Israna 


o . 

H ^ ^ 


Robtak boundary 


12 j Canal CKaidi, 
5 f .VK. 


Alupur.. 




* se c 

jSgp g 

"filE B < 
E £ H 


Indvi 


1> 


A « 


£.2 ti S 


Thaoesar 

None 


13 


13 


lOwIthiii 

district. 


Canal CfuiukL 


District Bungalow. 


A vory bad road. Crosses tbe Chautang 
and Kakshi drainages. 


Butaos... 


Kncampinghonsc'ground, S«nii, P. W. D. 
Bungalow. A bad road. 


(1) This road strikes nfl from tho Grand Trunk lload 3 miles from Kaii^l 
»ad xs mttallsd for a short distance. 


ciy^tor JV, D- 

Bice&wei^hlj, 
aad Kem^uic.}, 
and CttWniniu. 
catione. 

Roads. rest-luias..8. 
and encamping, 
grounds. 
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sad GQuusiuiii- 
cations. 

Koa&, rest-honscs, 
and encamping. 
gi^bunda. 


Botite. ' 

Halting places. ^ 

Distance j 
in miles. 

Bemarks. 

^ 2 

C t . 

C E- C 
o Z “ W 
< a a iJ 
p. z 1— 
^ O 

Pandri 

13 

Sami, combined district and Police Reat< 
house. 

“ ii » 

5= Q -T 

'S § 5 

W5 O g 

Pandri 

19 

Ditto. 

a ^ ^ 

^ ^ . 
^ « a 

^ O t— , 

3 1 

Munak 

13 

Police Rest-honse at Kisang; Canal Bunga- 
low at Munak. 

'■-f 

o . I 

^ 1 
CA X < , 1 

D H f: 1 

ft, if £ « 

p b a a 

*5 < Z 

Alupnr 

i 

1 

8 

Police fiest-honse. 


There are also unmetalled roads from — («) Kaithal to 
Pehovra, (6) Kaithal towards Thanesar, (c) Kaithal towards 
Jindh, and Kaithal towards Saharanpur. A road connects 
Pehowa and Thanesar, hut owing to the flooded state of the 
country near the former town it is usually in very bad order. 

Other unmetalled roads are : — 


Miles iri/hiw- 
districU 


Karnal towards Asandli 



... 26 

Do. „ 

Meerut 



... 6 

Do. „ 

Ferozeporc 


... 

... 21 

Panipat „ 

SniiauH 



... 10 

Do. „ 

Safidon 



... 15 

Do. „ 

Kisang 


... 

... 20 

Indri „ 

Changanwa 

... 

... 

... 12 


On these there are no fixed halting places. 

There is a good unmetalled inspection road available lor 
light wheel traffic along the left bank of the new main line, 
new Hansi Branch and new Dehli Branch, and a fair road along 
the old canal and its branches below the Badshahi Bridge on.ilie 
Grand Trunk Road. But the Canal Department do not allow 
these I'oads to be used by the public. There are inspection 
bungalows on the old and new canals, with furniture only ; thejr 
are situated at Indri 15 miles from Kamal, at Phurlak 12 miles, 
and at Rer 24 miles below Karnal, also at Israna, Lohari, and 
Joshi ; at Rambha on the new main line, 9 miles from Kamal, 
Karnal itself on the new main line, Jani 7 miles from Kamal 
on the new main line, and Munak 15 miles from Karnal at th« 
bifurcation. 



fe- 
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f The Karnal Dak Bungalow is completely furnished and 
rovided with servants. The district and Police rest-houses 
ave furniture, crockery, and cooking utensils, but no servants. 
The canal chaukvi and road bungalows have furniture only. 

There are Post Offices with Savings Bank and Money 
; Order Offices at — 1 Kamal ; 2 Panipat ; 3 (xharannda ; 4 
j Simbhalka ; 5 Alupur j 6 Asandh ; 7 Nisang ; 8 Pundri ; 9 
Bntana; 10 Guhla; 11 Kunjpura; 12 Indri ; 13 Kaithal ; and 
' village post offices at — 1 Tiraori ; 2 Barsat ; and 3 Naultha. 


Chapter V, D, 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures, 
and Commnni- 
cations. 

Post offices. 
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ICxecntire and Jtili- 
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SECTION A— GENERAL ADMINISTRATION- 

291. The Karnal district is under the control of the Com- 
missioner of Dehli. The ordinary head-quarters staff of the 
district consists of a Deputy Commissioner and 3 Extra Assistant 
Commissioners. Bach tahsil is in chai-ge of a Sh/isiidur assisted 

by a Naib. Since the Kaithal 
iahail has been enlarged by th® 
transfer to it of 89 Pehowa vill- 
ages, an additional Naih Tnhsildar 
on Es. 75 per mensem has been 
statioi>ed at Guhla. The village 
revennestaff is shown in the margin. 
There is one Munsi^’ in the district, who has jurisdiction within 
the Karnal and Panipat tahsih, and also in pargnnd Asandh of the 
Kaithal tahtril. He sits alternately for 2 months at Karnal and 2 
months at Panipat. The statistics of civil and revenue litiga- 
tion are given in Table No. XXXIX. 


TfthMl. 

Kaniiogcr, 

Patwaris | 
and 1 

assistants 

! 

Karnal «. 

Z 

m 

Panipnt 

3 

m 

Kaithal 

4 

84 


The executive staff of the district is assisted by Bhai 
Jasmer Singh of Arnanli, Bhai Anokh Singh of Siddhnwal, 
Mir Riaz Husain, of Kaithal, and Shamsher Ali Khan Mandal, of 
Karnal. The first has the p>owers of a Magistrate of the Isfc 
class, the second and third 2nd, and the last 3rd class powers. 
The first two exercise magisterial powers within the limits of 
their respective jagirs and the last two in the towns of Kaithal 
and Karnal. 


The Police force is controll ed by a District Superintendent. 

The strength of th® 
force as given in Table 
No. 1 of the police Re- 
port for 1889 is shown 
in the margin. In ad- 
dition to this force 30 

dafudtirs and 1,095 

village watchmen (.see Chapter III) are entertained and paid by 
the villagers half-yearly at each harvest time. 

The thanas or principal police jurisdictions and the chmiHa 
or Police posts on the Trank Road, are distributed as follows; — 


Class of Police. 

i 

Total 

strength. 

DlHTHiBtrrfox. 

Standing 

gff.'tnl. 

Protpctioa 

aiifl 

detection. 

! I 

district Imperial •- 450 

' Municipal •. i 453 

48 

402 

153 
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I'?' 

g; {! Tahsil Kaexai. — Thanas — Karnal Sadv, Karnal city, 

SlBEng, Gharaunda, Butana, and Indri. Jioad pokts — Samanai 
El^tana, Tikana, Shamgarh, Uchana, Miran Ghati, Pul Badskaki, 
^1, Gkaraunda, Kokand, and Badauli. 

' t Tahsil Panipat. — Thanos — Panipa.fc, Alupur, and Simbkalka. 
I Jtoiid- posts — Panipat, Seva, Machkranli, Simbkalka, and Patti 
4 Kaliana. 

' . Tahsil K aith A t. — I%anas — ^Kaitkal, Gulila, Rajannd, Asandh, 
,J ftiiidri, and Pehowa. 

j- ; i There ia a catGe-pound at each tJiana and one at Kunjpnra, 
? the former under the control of the police and the latter under 
,, the; Tuhsildar of Karnal. There are also pounds at Singoha, 
■t Retj Phurlak, Nanltha, Kbukrana, Pabri, Israna, Joshi, Mowana, 
i-j Goli, Sink, and Kurana, under the management of the Canal 
: Sl^jEirtTbenG The district lies within the Ambala Police Circle, 
.. wider' the control of the Deputy Inspector-General pf Police at 
'( Ambadn. . j , , 

..jiiThd district gaol at head-quarters Consists cd some 
iVold gun-sheds, to which barracks and work-sheds have 
faeen added. It contains accommodation for 262 prisoners. 
Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials. Table No. 
I XLI of police enquiries, and Table No. XLII of convicts in 
gaol. 

{ 292. The Bilochia and Tagus are proclaimed under the 

’ Criminal Tribes Act having been 

brought under the Act in 1876 
and 1881 respectively. In J.889, . 
274 Tagus and 199 Bilochis were 
on the register. The number of 
Bilochis on the register baa been 
more than doubled by the transfer of 89 Pehowa villages to 
s, Ambala, as a good many Bilochis live in the Pehowa Naili. 
r Tagus are very troublesome. 236 members of the tribe had 
sncceeded^in evading registration up to the end of 1889. During 
'f;' fte year. 29 were convicted under the provisions of the Criminal 
T^febes Act, and six for theft and house trespass. During 1889 
Bilochis were convicted within the district, hut Karnal 
Bilochis were brought to trial in Dehli, Malerkotla, Patiala, 
even as far off as Darbhanga. 


Tribes. 

Men. 

Tafcos 

BUouhis 

' 

274 

199 




Cattle-stealing may be said to be the normal crime of this 
fcf^sieict, the Nard^ wilds affording much facility for its success- 
i fhl hccomplishment. Thefts of this nature are pei-formed in a 

V Very systematic manner, the animals being rapidly transferred 
I to j^eat distances, and to other districts through the medium 

V irf -accomplices. Cattle-lifting, however, is become less preva- 
“ lent than it was. Formerly the greater families or even head- 

V wen villages would occasionally demur to give a daughter in 
I toarriage to a man who had not proved his capability to supjiort 
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Raptor V", A."* a family by cattle theft ; and before British rule cattle raids on 

most extensive scale were by no means uncommon through* - 
JLdiiimistration. out the Kuthana and Asandh pory«?Tas of the district. ; 4 

Hevenne, Taxation, 293. The gross revenue collections of the district for t1^' 
and Begistration. last 22 years, so far as they are made by the Tinancial Com- 
missioner, are shown in the Table No. NXYIII, while Tablea'v i 
Nos. XXIX, XXXV, XXXIV and XXXIII give further detaSb: 
for Land Revenue, Excise, License Tax, and Stamps,, respec- ; 
tively. Table No. XXXIIIA shows the number and sita8^ipp|. - 
of Registration offices. The central distillery for the manufac- 
ture of country liquor is situated at Karnal. Table No. XXXVI } 
^Vea the income and expenditure from district funds, which t '*' 
are controlled by a District Board and 3 local boards, one for! I 
each fohstl, constituted under Act XX of 1883.'' The Distrtc^i ; 
Board' consists of 37 niembers, 25 of whom are elected, 9 nomi-tl 
nated, while 3 have seats in virtue of the offices which 
hold. The three local boards have in all 58 members, dfisiof- 
whom are elected, 9 nominated, and five have seats ex-officio^ ‘I- 
Table No. XLV gives statistics for Municipal Taxation 
while the Municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter!^' ^ 
The income and expenditure of provincial properties managedri j 
by the District Board in 1889-90 is given below T > 


1 

Detail. 

Income. 

Fixed Com- 
penssiion 
paid by (Jov* 
emmeut in- 
cluded in 
column 2. 

Expenditure. 

====:±:avV 
Fixed Cpi«»,;,j 
pensation 
paid to Gov- 
ernment in-, . 
cinded in 
coinmn 4. 

Ferries ... ... 

Ba. 

12, ar,*! 

1 Us. 

Its. 
in, 015 

Es.' .j; 

ll.olw , 

\ 200 

Cattle Pounds ... 

2,B08 

144 1 


1 1.199 

Dak Bungalows... 

184 

1,516 

i 

Nazul Properties 

tlG 


ilO 

119 .i 

Tot. 'll ... 1 

1 

01 

d- 

184 

i 10,749 

i 

! 11,319 ^ 

i i -i 1 - 


The ferries and bungalows have already been noticed 
paras. 289-290 and the cattle-pounds in para. 291. The nhtlm' 
properties in the Karnal district consist of 17 old buildings, 
gardens and 15 pieces of waste land and sites of old forts, Sfffij. 
Among the old buildings there are 1 garai at Karnal, 2 gatewa|J% 
which remain of the old Imperial garai at Gharaunda said to have 
been built in the time of Ehahjahan, and one palace fort atKaithal. ® 
The garai at Karnal was built by a banker named Bhara Mat* 
in the time of the Emperor A kbar. The old palace fort at KaiUid ? j 
belonged to the Bhais of Kaithal, and became Government pro*- f ! 
perty when Kaithal fell to the British on the failure of thes 
piling line. Figures for other Government estates are given > 
in Table No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed *ini 
the snccee^ng section of this Chapter, in which the dand 
VQLXi administration of the district is treated of, -‘.-jiiU. 
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i294 Table No. XXIX , gives figares for tbe principal 
and the totals of land revenue collections since 1868-69. 


-r. A— 

Source of revenue. 

1887 88. 

1883-89. 

Sn^lus warrant talohana 
^KeVtuue fines and forfeitures ... 

Ha. 

Rg 

47o 

524 

811 

841 

tKW - 

1,078 

2,180 

misceUfuieous land 

revenue 


81 


the margin. 

Table No. XXX 
shows the amount 
of assigned land 
revenue j while 
Table No. XIV 
gives the areas 
upon which the 
present land re- 
venue oi cne' aisinci) IS asHcsairu. jluc Diaii.istics given in the 
following tables throw Some light upon the working of the 
Settlement Table No. XXXI — Balances, remissions, and 
iahkm adTOpces. Table No. XXXII — Sales and mortgages of 
land: Tables, Nds. xxxni and XXXIIIA — Registration. 

!’ ■ Tsilbl^ No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government 

a^«dld, mIdcHe andprrraaty sehoob of the district. T^ere 
are middle schools, for boys, " at Narhal, Panipat, Kaithal, 
Kunjpura, and Pundri ; while primary schools are situated at 
.Amin, Baras, Bairsal, Barsat, Faridpur, Jundla, Ghir, Gharannda,, 
Itfdri, Shergarh Tapu, Gondar, Munak, Nisang, Ganjogarhi, 
Chaura, Rambha, Bala, Baragaon, Tiraori, Kachhwa, Ghogripur, 
Samana, Kunjpura, Karnal, Kaseran Branch, Mamun Bhanja 
Branch, Sadr Branch, Sarai Branch, Dhansura, Barsat Girls’ 
School, in the Karnal tahnil-, at Simbhalka, Jaurasi, Patti Kali- 
ana, Siwah, Babail, Manana, Naultlia, Israna, Hatwala, Mandi, 
Pl^iha, Urlaha Kalan, Kawi, Kurana, Panipat, Rajputan Branch, 
iin^r Branch, in the Panipat tahail-, and at Fatehpur, Chika, 
ffibri Siwan, Asandh, Amauli, Pharal, Bhagal, Keorak, Guhla, 
Bain I*ai> Naithal, Pundri, Pehowa, Sarsa, Kanl, Gumthala 
Garhu, Kaithal Urdu Girls’ School, Kaithal Nagri Girk’ ^hool, 
Bundri Girls’ School, in the Kaithal tnhsil. The district lies 
^itiiin the Ambala circle, which forms the charge of the Inspec- 
»r of Schools at Dehli. 


Ch^tei^iY.AT 

Clener^ 

Statistics of land 
revenue. ■ 


Edncaticn. 


V jH' No. XIII gives statistics of education collected at 

S Ike Census of 1881 ; and the general state of education hM al- 
/. ■ready been described at page 85. Among indigenous schools 
Vila 'Arabic school at Panipat is worthy of notice. It is suppor- 
' ^ W the voluntary contributions of the more wealthy -M“sal- 
i ms, and some 30 to 40 boys attend, chiefly sons oi the middle 
Muhammadans of the town. Ladies of the Dehh ^ununa 
located at Karnal, and Visit women in the city and 
I Jiadh them and their children. 

The Karnal School, formerly called the District School, 
lnwrestablished in 1860. Its management was handed ovct to 
r#»,MuiBcipal Board in 1886. The mam School consists of 
l'(i^die,,apd Upper Primary departments and one class of the 
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i^^lnistration. 

Edocation. 


Kedicak 


Eccleiiaatical. 


Head-qaartera of 
other departments. 


Lower Primary department. Connected with tlie School them 
are four branch lower primary schools, all situated withii 
Municipal limits, and a Boarding House, located at present ^ 
the old sarai. 

The staff consists of a head-master, a second master, a mathe^ 
matical teacher and a Persian teacher in the middle depart* 
ment, two English and one Persian teacher in the upper pi^* 
ary, and five Persian teachers in the lower primary depart* 
ment and in the branch schools. One of the latter has aim a 
Nagri teacher. ‘ 

, Ttie following table shows the expenditure, number 
papils, and result of examinations for the past five years : — . ■ 


Teau;. 

a 

a 

g. 

W 

6 

* Is 

■<1 

Average No. on 
roll. 

So . 
•"2 0 
' “n 

a -g ! 

^0.5 1 
S ] 

•- 'O cS 

gSw 

1 « 1 

“1.1' 
hg j: 5 

Irg CQ P 1 

1 ® i 

g'V <8 
,Ph 

■2£’‘b 
^ S 
s 

TJ ^.2 

I'O ® OS 
!•£ 

o 1 

Fnased tbe Upper 
Primary Exa- 
mination. 

tv ^ i 1 

■2 1 5 

Bti C 

s t.? 

as a ^ 

& s 

■o .c ’E -3 

~T77‘ 

irl 

Til” 

:jir, 


Ha. 







" uk 

18SS-86. 

R,246 

3Si 

12 

13 

27 

17. 

43 

. law. 

istu;.87. 

4,597 

3.31 

13 j 

10 

27 

13 

38 

'Si 

1887.88. 

4,8U 

335 

13 

6 

17 

16 

29 

-E 

18W4«. 

4,721 

i 300 

16 1 

3 

20 

1.5 

28 ‘ 


188»hi). 

4,534 

1 261 * 

23 

13 

11 

10 

19 

I- M 





! 

1 



1 ' 


296. Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for jwp 
last five years for each of the dispensaries of the district 

are under the general control of the Civil Surgeon, and 
immediate charge of Hospital Assistants at KarUal, Panipal^ 
Kaithal, Kunjpura, and Asandh. ! n:h 

The Sadr dispensary of Eamal, which was founded in 
is situated at the north-west corner of the town, between 
the civil lines, and contains accommodation for 22 male and 12 
femiale in-patients. Its staff consists 6f aai Assistant Suigeon, 
a compounder, a dresser, two apprentices and menials, ’ ’ dt 

297. There is a small chprch at Karnal capable of se 

some 50 persons. No Chaplain is posted here, but ope of this J 
sionaries at Dehli visits Kamal occasionally tp hold a 
at the station. •' -rb) 

298. The whole of the main line of the Western: JwbW* 
Canal from the head at Tajawala to Munak and the Hanm Brtind4 
which extends to some distance below Hissar, are under t^ 
charge of the Executive Engineer, KUmal division, sthtidt^ 
Dadupur, in the Jagadhri tahsil of Atahala. The netr Del*: 
Branch, which runs from Munak to Dehli, is under the 

©f jthe Executive En^neeri Behli.Divisibn, stationed 
in which Division the old Rohtak Canal irrigation is alto in* 
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Jed. The head-quarters of the Executive Engineer in charge 
;the construction of the Sirsa Canal are at Karnal, The 
Western Jamna and Sirhind Canals are included in the Circle of 
ilie Superintending Engineer, Cis-Satlej Circle, whose head- 
miarters are at Ambala. The Grand Trunk Road in the Karnal 
district is under the Executive Engineer, Provincial Works 
Kvision, Ambala, who has charge of the public buildings of 
district, while he is subordinate to the Superintending 
Engineer, 2nd Circle, at Ambala. The Military buildings 
(stables for the cattle and horse farms) are in charge of the 
feecntive Engineer, Military Works, at Ambala, and the Sup- 
prinlending Engineer, Military Works, at Lahore. The Post 
Offices are controlled by the Superintendent of Post Offices at 
Dehli. 


SECTION .B.— LAND AND LAND BE VENUE. 

'299. It may be imagined, from the manner in which the 
i diairict . was constituted, that its revenue history is exceedingly 
J complicated. The primary division of the district is into two 
« ^rtions — that which came to us in 1803 and formed part of 
1 t^ old Panipat district, and that which came to us through 
j esoheats of the territories of Sikh chiefs brought under our pro- 
i tbction in 1809, and was included in the old Thanesar district. 
< The settlement of the former was revised by Mr. Ibbetson, in 
i 1872-80, that of the latter has recently been revised by Mr. 
r Douie. Each of these main divisions may again be sub-divided. 
Of the Panipat district, the part assigned to the Mandals_ has 
i'.very different fiscal history from the khalsa portion ; while of 
* &e Thanesar district, nearly the whole of the Kaithal tahsil and 
> a few villages in the Indri Nardak were settled separately from 
' the rest of pargana Indri. Thus the present section will be 
4 divided into three portions, the first treating of Kaithal and 
t ladri, the second of the old Panipat district, and the third of 
j Wneral matters common to both. 


PART I.—KAITSAL AND INDRI. 


i y . ' 300. The Sikh revenue administration of the Kaithal tract 
.f'l^thus described by Captain Abbott : — 

“The revenue collection was nominally a latai of one-third 
i- itlone-fonrth of the produce, with zabti at fixed rates of one rupee 
r hachcha bigah. The one-third produce was taken generally, 
t one-fourth in some of the Bangar villages ; but in addition 
^lOi this numerous taxes made up the revenue. In the porpanu* 
■^A*l*®rethe rabi crop is unknown, and indeed in others where itpro- 
* unfavourably, an arbitrary assessment was fixed, which, 
I'PEf.'addition to the numerous taxes, was collected by the zamin- 
•£,llaw. by a “ bachh ” upon cattle, polls, hearths, and ploughs in 
/tIho-Rangar, but on the three latter only in the Khadir parganas. 
may be interesting and instructive to record the items that 
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composed the revenues of a village for a rali instalment as dl!-**l 
manded by the state, and which it must be remembered is excld*' 
sive of many items that swell the village account. For instand^/ ? 
the village of Harsaula paid as follows : — 

M^tshalchsaf or fixed demand for one crop 

Percentage on do. at Rs. 35^1 
Sinlehi 

.^TazroHa to Slate 

Do. to Mtfsahihs ... ,,, 

Kazr to (all the Ranis) ... 

Bricks to repair fort, <ic. 

. jPaii' allowance to 
Talahana- 

rate fixed at Ra. 4 
Thanadari ... . 

Vgahi or expense of collections 
Aniini @ 1-8 percent, and Record Keeper 

192.12 6 , 
602il2-:fc 

“ This is not given as a solitary instance, but as a type df'l3i'd 
prevailing system. Each village furnished a certain nnmbe^''hf 
Chaman who, if not i*equired, paid one mpee per head per harvfiSt/ 
The sum above entered as jnmd was arbitrarily fixed, accordii<|f 
the season and past collections. Wlien the hatai prevailed, which 
was usual only when the crops promised well, a poll tax of-Bskl? 
per head was taken in addition, but a cattle tax had never. 
demanded by the State as is usually supposed. When; -the 
il/«sAaito system was adopted, it included the poll tax. * * ; 

The powerful villag6.s only paid so much revenue as they fQun4 
convenient to do : those of Pai and Chhatar invai-iably resisted the ; 
forces of the Bhai, which were either unable or unwilling to .m^8 , 
an impression upon them.” ‘ ' 

301. Kaithal was occupied in April 1843 and in.^Ag 
November folloNving Major (afterwards Sir Henry) LawrgM? 
had completed a summary settlement for three years. 
interesting report is printed in the “ Extracts from Eeporw 
on the Settlement -of tie jj«rjroutthi.-foimerly. comprised in 
the , Thanesar District.” He got statements which he. con- 
sidered “ tolerably correct ” of the Sikh collections fcbyi’^28 
to 1837. He says that he made this ten years’ aveFag'6*‘tBe 
basis of his assessment ; but in fact he did ned foDoiv his 
figures at all closely, but trusted a good deal apparentlytooloB 
personal inspection of villages. The revenues he fixei.wei^ 
in most cases a good deal heavier than those paid before tl»6 
recent rev’ision, though the tahh-il was in a very undeveloped 
condition. No doubt the assessment, like ail the summary 
settlements made in the lapsed Sikh states on this side of tSie 
Satlej, was too severe. At the expiry of three yekarS-it-waa i; 
continued for another year by Captain Abbott, the cases'- vS. 

(ip — Apparently a mistake fijr 2 jj. , ' ; jl 

(2). — i. e. fodder. 


-t 

Rs. A. P,’ 
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,8ome villages, wiioli objected to renew their lesses on the old 
, .terms, being considered and a few reductions granted. 

; 302. Lawrence believed that the taJisil would develope 

repidly, and somewhat rashly prophesied that when his three 
"years’ settlement was over an enhancement of 60 per cent, 
would be realizable. As a matter of fact progress was slow. 
The seasons were unfavourable both as regards health and 
crops ; and men’s minds - were disturbed by the fear that 
Kaithal would be handed back to Bliai Ude Singh’s widow, or 
to his nearest collateral relative, the Bhai of Arnauli. When 
Captain Abbott made his Regular Settlement in 1847, he did 
not enhance the total demand to any .great extent, but he 
altered the distribution a good deal, relieving the estates he 
considered weak. He failed to see- that Lawrence’s revenue 
was far too high. Captain Abbott assessed few of the Powadh 
villages. The demand he fixed was collected for eight or nine 
years without the accrual of very heavy balances ; but his record 
and assessment were both considered so bad that the settlement 
was not reported to- Governiaenf for sanction, and finally Captain 
Larkins was ordered to do the work over again. 

■' 303. His operations lasted from 1853 to 1856. He divided 

the villages, with the exceptions of one estate settled by 
Mr. Wynyard, into 21 circles, some of which do not now belong 
to the tahsil. It would be fruitless to detail the assessment 
Tates, which were pretty numerous and founded on more 
~ minute distinctions than settlement officers of the present day think 
* it worth while to make. But the following table, which ex- 
cludes the Pehowa estates recently transferred to Kaithal, shows 
with approximate accuracy the average rates used by 
Captain Larkins in assessing the chief classes of land as then 
recorded in the villages included in the assessment circles of the 
Tcvised settlement : — 
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7 

Rb. A.P. 

2 12 0 

a 

Rs. A.r. 
2 4 11 

in 

Rs A.P. 

2 5 0 
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3a 

3 2 0 

7 

1 13 6 

13 

1 12 9 

f’. Dakar abi . . 

'■ Raasli baranl . . 

.. 

62 

0 ii 2 

si 

0 ii 3 

53 

1 i 0 

4 

35 1 

I 6 6 
10 8 

43 

1 ’2 5 

4 Dakar „ 

30 

0 10 2 

6 
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Of the 89 Peho-wa villages added to Kaitlial in 1889, 
81 are included in the Naili Pehowa and Bangar Peho'wa circles, 
the remaining eight formed part of the Southern Chachra 
Circle of Pipli, and were settled hy Mr. Wynyard, as they 
had been included in the Thanesar State. Captain Larkins^ aver- 
age rates in Pehowa were approximately : — 


Class. 

Naili. 

Bangar. 


Ss. 

A. 

P. 

Ra. 

A. 

p. 

Niai Chalit 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Ransli Chahi 

1 

14 

0 

1 

14 

0 

Dakar Abi 

1 

9 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Saiisli Barani 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Dakar ,, 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Kate on cnUivation of 







revenue as assessed. . . 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

9 


The following table shows the revenue which he imposed 
on each Circle, and the revenue as it existed immediately before 
the recent revision : — 
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48,444 

15,812 ! 

25,220 

46,609 

21,335 

11,705 

8,03,008 

0-13-3 

0 - 10-6 

1 - 10-2 

1 

1-M 

1*4-9 

1 

1-5-5 

1-1-9 

1 0-lS-U 

i 

^Bevenae 
Demand as it 1 

31,081 

49,268 

1 15,682 

25,614 

46.626 

21,221 

11,413 

2,03,909 

stooil before^ Bate on 
recent lerUlon j cnltiTat- 
(. ed area. 

0-6-3 

0^-4 

I 1-4-8 

1 - 2-10 

0-14-10 

0*14-6 

0-9-4 

044) 


The figures for the Pehowa Naili and for the Powadh include 
the revenues of two small estates settled by Mr. Wynyard. 

In some circles considerable sums of money were charged 
for old and new waste, and this explains the excess of the 
revenue actually taken over that brought out by the rates. 

Captain Larkins reduced Captain Abbott’s demand by 
about one-fifth. His settlement worked well. The Kaithal and 
Pehowa Bangar and the Nardak rates were not too hea'vy con- 
sidering the boundless room for expansion then existing. It 
must be remembered that large areas were recorded as jadid 
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j'^ich under our present system would be assessed as 
I^Wltivated. When allowance is made for this the Bangar dry 
p rate did not exceed eight-and-a-half annas. The Andarwar dry 
J mte was certainly heavy. There is nothing to justify the wide 
.. distinction made between the assumed value of unirrigated soil 
m the Andarwar and Bangar. But here, too, there was a good 
J pSal of land to be broken up. The Naili assessment appears to 
P,^ve been severe, but it was far lower than that made by 
l &ptain Abbott. The Powadh was leniently treated. It is 
;'OTrious to find the hard sailah of the Naili (most of which was 
f b&ssed by Captain Larkins as dahar barani), which yields crops 
whose precariousness cannot be exaggerated, assessed at higher 
ntes than the light productive loam of the Powadh. Neither 
‘ jGaptain Abbott nor Captain Larkins grasped the fact, that, 
^ven a scanty rainfall and no irrigs.tion, it is the lighter loams 
Abat are the best soils. Of course where all the land is hard, as 
« the Nardak, the position of the stiffest soils may make them 
dhe best, but that is due to the fact that rain water drains intp 
;&em oS fihe higher lands. 

The changes in the demand between 1856 and the 
? decent revision of settlement were unimportant. About Rs. 3,000 
i%eTe added on account of the assessment of petty rent free 
i ^Ifants, and some Rs. 2,000 taken off on account of reductions of 
I .assessment granted by Captain Elphinstone and Captain Davies, 
1 'when they revised Thanesar Settlement. 

*p., Suspensions were granted in the famines of 1868-69 and 
in 1880-81, and probably in some other years. Since 
p ^e revision of settlement began in 1882 the policy adopted has 
'■-^been to suspend freely in bad seasons in the Bangar, Nardak, 
Naili. In 1883-84, Rs 38,774 were suspended, in 1884-85 
; iSs. 18,462, in 1885-86, Rs. 40,819, and in 1887-88 Rs. 15,473, 

\ making a total of Rs. 1,13,528^. Of this large sum only 
I ,Ra. 2,805 remained uncollected in December 1888. Goveimment 
Mitos little risk in marking large suspensions here, for it is the 
^ ’#hry tracts in which failure is most frequent and most com- 
phlece that have the largest surplus in good years. The relief to 
.,^6 people is great, for they are saved from borrowing at a 
? .tBinous rate of interest. If this course has been good policy in 
lie past, it will be absolutely necessary in the future, now that 
demand in the Nardak and in the Kaithal and Pehowa 
-Ibngars has been greatly enhanced. 

f ' S05. Before discussing the revenue history of the Indri 
it will be convenient to finish that of the Kaithal tahsil 
SifS describing the result of the recent revision of settlement 
]„carried out by Mr. Douie. The Karnal-Ambala settlement em- 
•t bnoed the Kaithal tahgil and Indri pargana of Kamal, and the 
''^^li and Jagadhri tahsils of Ambala. It lasted from May 1882 


(1) These figaroB relate to the Kaithal tahsU as it was constituted before 
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tSha pter V,tB. April 1889. The 89 villages of the Pehowapaj-^ftna transferrtei s 
ncutU a&d tiand to Kaithal at the close of Settlement were reported upon in th# ? 
Beventte. Pipli Assessment Report. , • 


tievised Settlement 
of 1888. 

Assessment Circles. 


The following account of the assessment of Kaithal is tahfsi 
almost entirely from Mr. Douie’s Settlement Report. ' 

306. The tahsil as now constituted includes seven assess- 
ment circles^ and a fragment of another circle, the bulh of 
which has been left with Pipli. The division into circles would ‘ 
have been somewhat modified, had Pehowa formed part . 
Kaithal when it was assessed, A short account of the asse^ f 
ment of each circle is given in the following paragraphs. , j , ’ 


Ass<s5sment of 
Powadh Circle. 


307. The Powadh includes most of the villages to the north . 
of theiGhagar. Out of 37 estates 27 are wholly, and 2 parfdjt, - 
MA ja^r. ' The fe>tal ' area is 59' sqnaire miles, of • which 34 aire 
cultivated. Tbe grtljiing- lands are worth very little, - The rise 
ill cultivation and jaRid amounted toonly one per cent. - ^Popnhe ; 
tion advanced by 10 per cent, between 1855 and 1868, and hhB 
since remained stationary. Three-fourths of the land is owned 
by Jats and Jat Sikhs, and most of the rest by Rains and Gares. ■ 
The cultivators are therefore of an excellent class,- and their 
condition is generally satisfactory, though there is no supe?^ ^ 
abundant prosperity. Transfer^ are rare, and the average pryie - 
,of the: la&d sold us only Rs. 20 per acre, or 16 times the re-veiyi^ i 
The average sowings for the four years 1883-84 to 1886*5^ ; 
were,^9 per cent., and the average on which crops were 'reapea SS 
‘per cent., of .the recorded cultivated area. These figufeB..aM 
low for a tract with sp much irrigation and show that the diy 
cultivation is precarious, thotigb less SO than in any other circle. ; 
The batai rate is usually |rd and the few cash rent's are -yew 5 
liw. R-.. 3-8-0 for irrigated, and Re. 1-6-2 for 

■■■ ■!.■■.' . •. ;The half assets share is 14 per cent,',, dm 

vile null asseis estimate only amounted to Rs. 23,653. \ 

The revenue, was Rs. 25,626 rate Re., 1-2-10 per acre-jm- ' 
cultivation. , The proposed rates, which were approye^ ,,^ 
Government, werp >-!- 


Detail. 

Adres. 

/ , j 

Bate. 

' iftiJ 

■ -'in 

Demu^t 

’ ' ' -rft 

. . .. .tl_ 


■ 

Es. A. P. 


Chahi 

4,7l6 

2 12- O' 


Abi and aiwau ... ... ... 

11,187 

10 0 


Tibbi^ dahr, and sailab 


i 0 11 '6 

I 1 

Total 

2i;768 

1 4 11 

‘' 28 iMe 


(1) For the physical features of the different Circles see paras. 7 to 9, 
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.-ffj; -The revenue actuEllTy imposed amounted to Rs. 28,510. The 
^Jiancement was Rs. 2,884 or 11 per cent. The incidence is 
1-4-11 per acre on cultivation and Re. 1-7-5 per acre of 
UWps harvested in the 4 yeUr^ 1883-84 to 1886-87, Rs. 15 per 
glWgh, and Rs. lO or 11 per otrher.' 

o,[T 308. The small Andai’Kar cii-cle is On the watershed be- 


faNeeU.fche.Sarusti and Ghagfar,. contains lO villagog, and covers 
9 #iiiSirea of 53- square 'miles, less.tUau. two-fifths of which, are 
^UfiecrtiLlage. Most of tfie uncultivated land is bad kalar, and 
, expansion can: be looked for. Of the cultivation, 46 per 
cant* -is recorded as well-watered, but even in the driest year 
the actual irrigation .falls far short of the measurement figures. 
Sinoe the settlement of 1856 cultivation -and :jadid have risen 
1^ 18J per cent., but the -advance is in the nneertain dry culti- 
vation. .There has been no increase in the number of wells,; In 
1855-„the;.pdp’'i>-lati0n. was, densp, and ; it has. increased .but 
littii^.-sipee.;;. The landTewnprs are sturdy and hardworking Jats. 
l^yithreje pf.'the ivijt^gea, dan J4e jqalted verjf; prbspieroU9> four 
or five near th-e Ghagar and; Garuetii.nrp in »' declining state 
owing to the prevalence of disease, ' the rest are in ordinary 
eiroumstancGS. The soil is a strong loam and the dry crops 
are very precarious. But, thanks to the diligence with which 
Ihe wells are worked, most estates can pull through a bad 
season or two without assistance. The grazing lauds are very 
bad, but fodder crops are largely grown, and the people keep 
a large number of cattle. 

A- , , 


The revenue amounted to Rs. 1.5,712 falling at Re. l-*4.-7 
per acre of cultivation. It was very high, judged by Kaithal 
standards and much heavier than that . paid in the Pehowa 
Bangar and Indri Nardak. The half assets estimate was only 
Rs. 10,403. The rates proposed by Mr. Douie and accepted by 
Government and the resulting demand were : — 


and Itand 
Eevenii^. 


Assessment of 
Aadarwar Circle, 


_ Detail. 

1 

1 

Acres. ! 

1 

1 

Rate, 

Demand. . 



.. Ra-.A. P. ! 


Cltaki 

3,.404 

2 13 0 

»,5Ti ' 

cultivated land ’ ... 

8,730 

0. 12 0 

6, MS 

Total 

12,134 

1 5 3 

16,122 


This involved a trifling. enhancement of 3 per cent. The 
revenue actually assessed Was Rs. 16,.380, being 1-5-7 per acre 
of cultivation and 1-12-5 per acre of crops harvested in four 
yoassj about Rs..20 per plougb^ R*- 6 or 7 per owner. 



chapter V, B. 

Xaand and Land 
^ BeVenud. 

Assessment of Nar- 
dak Circle. 
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309. The Nardak circle contains 96 estates occupying att 
area of 384 square miles, of which rather more than one-thi^^ 
is now under cultivation. Only one per cent, of the cultivat^ 
land is irrigated from wells. Since the settlement of 
cultivation and new fallow had increased by 103 per ceDt„ 
ploughs had about doubled, and population had risen by 4o 
per cent. About half of the soil is owned by Rajputs. The 
remaining half is chiefly in the hands of Eors, Jats, BrahttianSj 
and Gnjars, good cultivators, Jats and Rors, owning less than' 
fme-third of the whdle. The tract is healthy and the people 
are strong of body and generally in fair circumstances. Ther^ 
is a good deal of debt, but this is often traceable to the expSaft- 
ditnre of money in criminal cases, for cattle theft is still ooffli-' 
moAi Tranters, are rare, because land in these parts is a very 
bad form of security. Bents are very low, and the amount ot 
the half assets share was taken as 9 per cent, foiri irrigated 
and 1 1 per cent, for nnirrigated crops. The soil is strong and 
stiff, yielding excellent crops when the rainfall is copious, which 
it rarely is in the south of Kaithal. In a bad season ihd 
failure is complete. Taking an average of four years 75 per 
cent, of the recorded cultivated area was sown, and crops wens 
reaped off 59 per cent. The percentages of crop areas tO 
cultivated area for four years were 24, 93, 74, and 43. ThO 
chief crops are millets, pulsCs, and rice. The people depend 
largely on their cattle, and some of the villages let grazing tb 
outsiderg. _ ’ ' 

The demand was Bs. 34,081 falling at annas per acre 
of cultivation. This was easily paid in good years, but in bad 
years the people had to borrow both to feed themselves and to 
pay the revenue. The rates proposed and the resulting re- 
venue were — : ! '■ 


Detail. 

Acres. 

Bate. 

Demand.- - 



Bs. A. P. 


Chahi and abi 

673 

2 0 0 

1,348 

Dabr and sailab ' .... ... '^4 

17,445 

0 7 3 

7,9I»1 

OHiot onltivated land „. 

69,504 ■ 

0 6 0 

.26,061 J 

Grazing land 

145,671 

0 14 

12,133 

Add owner’s rate at |rd occupier’s 
rate 

... 

... 

S,7*t . 

Total 

333,293 

0, 9 4 

OB cnltiration. 

51, iW 


■ 
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' 4 . u. The half assets estimate amounted to Rs. 34,861 or adding 
4,000 for the Government share of the jowar straw to 

38,861 while the proposed assessment on cultivation was 
, 3*8. 38,994. Government decided that the owner’s rate must be fix- 
ed at ^ occupiers rate as in the rest of the district, and the grazing 
rate raised to 1| anna. The revenue assessed was Rs. 49,175 or 
adding Rs. 5,613 on account of owners rate Rs. 54,788. The 
fetter sum fell at 10 annas on the cultivated area, and 17 annas 
dti the average area of crops harvested in four years. 

310. The Kaithal Bangar, which occupies the western half 
of the southern uplands has an area of 362 square miles, nearly 
two-thirds of which are under tillage. The well irrigation is of 
very trifling amount. The increase in cultivation and jadid since 
1856 was 73 per cent., and the rise in the number of ploughs 
65 per cent. In some of the largest estates there is no waste 
left, and in most villages the plough has been driven quite as 
far as is desirable. Excluding the town of Kaithal the increase 
of population amounted to 38 per cent. The landowners are 
mqistly Jats. They are as a rule in very fair circumstances, but 
. their state cannot be described as one of abounding prosperity. 
There is a good deal of debt, but transfers are few and 
nnimpoi’tant. The soil is lighter than in the Nardak, but 
except in the south-west of the circle may fairly be described as 
stiff. The crops grown are the same as in the Nardak, but the 
tillage is more careful. The fluctuations from year to year are 
extreme. The four years’ average showed the area sown as 82 
per cent, and the area off which crops were reaped as 65 per cent, 
of the cultivated area. 'The detail of crops harvested for the 
four years was 21, 93, 91, and 53 per cent. Though the grazing 
area has been much curtailed, the people manage to keep a 
large number of cattle. Rents, where they exist at all, are low, 
and the half assets share is the same as in the Nardak. 


The demand was Rs. 49,268 falling on cultivation at annas 
per acre. The proposed rates and the resulting revenue 
were : — 


Detail. 

Acres, 

Kate. 

Demand. 


800 

Rs. A. P. 

2 0 0 

Hs. 

1.600 

Other cnltiTatcd land 

Mrt.i»99 

0 7 0 1 

64,312 

Grazing ••• 

69,394 

0 0 6 

2,171 

Add owner’s rate at one-tnira 
occupier’s rate 



S,108 

Total 

217,193 

0 7 3 

73,191 


on cnlti^tioo. 



This gave an increase of 48| per cent. The half assets 
estimate including Rs. 10,000 for the Government share of 
jowar straw was Rs. 72,988, and the proposed assessment on 
eultivation Rs. 71,020. The owner’s rate was raised to half 
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occupier’s rate, as in tte Nardak, and tte grassing rate to one 
anna per acre. The revenue actually assessed waiS Rs. 6djl26[ 
or including owner’s rate Rs. 76^780. The latter sum fell cm 
cultivation at 8^ annas and on the average area of crops harvests 
ed at about 13 annas. 

The demand finally imposed on the Nardak and Bangar 
is a pretty stiff one in existing circumstanceSj and Government^ 
has recognized the fact that suspensions must be freely given, 
in bad seasons. The circumstances of many of the estates in 
both these circles will soon be greatly altered by the completion 
of the Sirsa Canal. ' 

311. The Eaithal Naili consists of the villages flooded by, 
the Ghagar and the Sarusti. It has an area of 218 square 
Biiles, of which 79 are cultivated, 87 come under the head of, 
■cnlturable waste, and the rest is barren. There is .room for. 
expansion, but little can be looked for unless the flood wate i» 
better distributed, and disease, which is the curse of the wholq, 
tract, is checked. The rise in plough oxen was 19 per cent., 
and in cultivation and jadid 20 per cent. The increase iuj 
cultivation consisted to a great extent in the bringing agaiq 
under the plough of land which had been for a time abandoned., 
Population had remained stationary. It is of a more mixed 
character than in the circles already described, but Jats pre-, 
dominate in the Ghagar, and Rajputs and Gujars in the Sarusti,, 
villages; The condition of the land-owners is unsatisfactory,, 
and the Ghagaa- villages are in a very depressed state. The, 
precarieuSness of the harvests cannot be exaggerated, but -the, 
prime evil from which the people suffer is disease. The average' 
area of crops sown is 85 per cent, and of the crops harvested; 
63 per cent, of the cultivated area. The detail of crops haryest^rf 
ed for four years is 29, 93, 70, and 59 per cent. Transfers are. 
more numerous than in any other circle, but the total is not 
large, for there is little demand for land. Rents are low, and. 
the Government’s half assets share is 11 per cent. 

The villages may be divided into two groups, some of the_ 
leading statistics of which are given in the following table : — 


jjetaiu 

i 

CULU'lYATKD 
AREA AND 

Jadid. 

1 roTHLA- 
1 TION. 

PLOUGIfs. 

Wells. 

Per cent* of crops 
harvested to total 
cultivated area. 

HlU 

•s c « ► » 

Q > 

185«. 

Kow. 

1833. 

1881. 

1835. 

Now. 

1855. 

Kow, 

1 

47 GhhgMr vtlUgci .. 

Acres. 

i4,L23 

[Acres. 

13,270 

9.960' 

9,153 

880 

006 

102 

lee 

54 

14,988 

n SmbMI TUlagM .. 


j 39,392 

24^60 

il,898 

1,481 

1,870 

544 

578 

6« 

i 

r 

1-3-e 

1.13-9 

31,668 

144 
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i;; ; Whatever improvement has occurred belongs to the second 
j group. The Ghagar villages have declined. If the bed of the 
Poran Ghagar (para. 13) is cleared of silt yearly, and this 
should certainly be done, ha^f of the Ghagar Naili villages may 
be raised out of their present, wretched condition. 

The demand was Rs. 46,601, rata annas 14-10 per acre 
; cultivated. The half assets estimate was only Rs. 26,856. The 
' proposed rates and revenue were : — 


^ ^ DEtAID. 

A i. . . , 

Acres. 

Rate. 

Demand. 



Es. A. P. 

Eg. 

ChahiU^alH U. 

. 2,733 

. 2 12 ,0 

7,516 ' 

•. .’O A ■ A 

28,802 

■ i . ■ , 

0 14 0 

25,202 

Oblier cuItiT&tion and jadid- c. 

21,038 ' 

: a 

. ii,82r 

Grazing 

< ■ 

63,600 

0 0 9 

2,512 

Total 

;. t 

M , : = :== 

1,06,163 

0 15 0 

oncnltiration. 

47,057 


The area pf Jadid is large and was assessed m this circle as' 
. cultivated land. Government raised the graaingrate to 1^ anna.; 
i The demand assessed was Rs. 48,160, rate 15^ annas on 
caltiyat^on and about Rs. 1-8 on average area of crops har- 
vested... 

I Though the revenue of the whole circle was little altered, 
!;• the internal distribution was much changed. In the Ghagar 
estates large reductions were granted, but these were more than 
f counterbalanced by the increase taken in the Sarusti villages. 

5= 312. The Northern part of the Pehowa Naili is flooded by 

■: the IJmla, and the Sonthern by the Samsti. There are five 
Bangar estates resembling the villages in the Andarwai* circle, 
which they adjoin. The Circle has an area of 125 s(juare miles, 
*f of which 37 are cultivated. Cultivation and jadid showed an 

{ increase of l8percent.,andploaghsof 16percent.,whilepoptdation 

■; had declined by 6 percent. Jats predominate in the Umla Naili. 

? Within the last ten years the floods of the united Markanda 
and Sarnsti in the South of the Naili have increased in volume, 
s and it is in this part of the circle that the spread of cultivation 
f h^ mostly occurred. The 53 estates may conveniently, be 
?' d%ided)intb three groups, some of the leading statistics of which 
i we shown below : — ■ 
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Chapter V, B. 

Ijin^ I«nd 

Bevenue. 

PmiL, 

. Asses^ent of ths 

Naili. 

Cultivated area. 

/'opulation 

eaxluding 

Peho*ea 


3 1 

3 


Settlement of 
1847. 

Settlement of 
1864. 

Settlement of 
1887, 

ui 

w 

(» 

05 

•3 

S)“ 

go 

0 1 

^ i 

Percentage ol 
crops to tota 
crops. 

« I'f IV*' 

If^f . 

If ' - [ 

f-3- 


[Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 





1 

- T 

i Bangar eztate* 

1 6S9 

899 

1,347 

1,007 

1,085 

20 


1 53 


94 TTmla . , 

11 .280 

8,029 

9,469 

8,851 

8,068 

150 

60 

eij 

iMTr i 

1 1 H i 

8«ruiti 

7,639 

7,070 

12,670 

6,539 

7,142 

63 

76 

72 

0 12 1 1 

Total 

19,678 

! 

15,998 

23,48€ 

16,387 

16,295 

233 

61 

62 

SWI ~ 

* *. i? 


-■4, 


There are wide difEerences between the Umla and the ;? 
Sarnsti villages. The former have decidedly a better agrioBhq ,/ 
tural population and have more well irrigation. In other, 
respects they are inferior. Nearly the whole of their flooded" 
land consists of dahr, in which coarse rice is the prineips^.' i 
and often the only, crop. The grazing is miserably poor. , 

In the Sarnsti villages the antnmn harvest is comparatively' % 
unimportant. Much land lies under water in the rains, and, j 
as soon as it is dry enough, is hastily ploughed and sown with 
gram or mixtures of wheat or barley with gram. Nothing [ 
could be rougher than a great deal of the cultivation. But in f 
Pehowa and a few of the neighbouring villages the stiff soil is - 
being improved by deposits of silt. The Sarnsti floods in PehewBr 
scarcely ever fail and the spring harvest is fairly secure, but < 
the Umla floods are most uncertain. ! 

The demand was Es. 21,221 falling at Re. 0-14-6 ^ 

cultivation. The half assets estimate v'as Rs. 14,299. The 
proposed by the Settlement Officer and sanctioned by GovOl^'^ 
ment and the resulting demand were : — 


Detail. 

Acres. 

Bate. 

Demand. 



Ks. A. P. 

Bs. 

Cbabi 

1,807 

0 

0 

3,611 

Other oultirftted land ... 

21,679 

0 12 0 

16,259 

Gnting 

38,101 

0 0 6 

1,191 

Total 

61,587 

0 H 4 

21,064 


The revenue given out was Rs. 21,510 falling at 14f ammu on 
cultivation and at Re. 1-7 on the average area of crops harvest®^ 
in 4 years. - 
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■ 813. The Pehowa Bari gar covers an area of 79^ square Chs ptwf V, S. 
Stiles, of which 31 are cultivated. Irfind and Land 

^ . ! Cultivation and jadid had risen by 46 and population by A^Hen^' Pe- 
.^per cent, since the settlement of 1856. Jats and Hors own howaBaagarCiicle. 
eoe^^half of the total, and till two-thirds of the cultivated area. 

^ey are generally in good circumstances. The other tribes of 
apy importance are Gujars and Rajputs, who depend a good 
deal on cattle rearing and are usually very careless cultivators. 

Tenants are not numerous and true rents are a novelty. The 
Cfpvemment’s share of the produce was 11 per cent., and the 
fcalf assets estimate Bs. 12,510. A good deal of the new tillage 
is- of a very uncertain character, the land being roughly plough- 
ed in a favourable season, and left alone in a poor one. 


The average area on which the crops were harvested in 
the 4 years 1883-84 to 1886-87 was 37 per cent, below the culti- 
vated area of the circle. The detail is 43, 99, 76, and 35. 

-Owing to the increase of ctdtivation, the demand had 
bdeome light and the circle had prospered, although the pro- 
prietors had been made to pay in good arid bad years alike. 
The revenue was Rs. 11,413, above one-half of which was contri- 
buted by four large estates, two belonging to Rors and two to 
Jats. The rate on cultivation was 9J annas per acre. 

The sanctioned rates and the resulting demand were : — 


DETAtL. 

Area, 

Bate. 

Demand. 


Acres. 

Ks. A. P. 

Bs. 

W^irrigsted 

2,080 

2 0 0 

4,160 

Dry 

17,681 

0 8 6 

9,393 

Grating f. 

26,967 

0 0 6 

842 

Totnl 

*6,728 

0 11 8 

j 14,395 


The revenue actually announced was Rs. 14,230, rate 
Ke. 0-11-7 on cultivation and about Rs. 1-2 on the average area 
of crops harvested. 

814. Some of the Ghachra estates transferred the close Assessment of 8 e«- 
the settlement to Kaithal were in a very broken condition, fates included in 
lEletween 1855 and 1881 the population of the eight villages had ^ em Ch*chr« Circle 
fallen off by 23 per cent., and between the two settlements 
many wells had fallen out of use. The crops are extremely 

B tacarions. The dmnand was lowered from Rs. 1,885 to 
B. 1,490, 
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y> fi’ 315. The geaeral r^ult of the reassessment of tahsil Kaithal 

Z«ui,dl and was to raise the demand from Its. 2,jQ5,457 to Rs. 2,48,575 or Igf 

”*jtevemie. ' Rs. 43,118. In .addition an owner’s ^ate which, calculated on the 
General resnlt of , average jreqeipts from occupier’s rate for 5 jears, amounted to 
r^Bessment of Rs. 13,273 was imposed for the first time. The ne'tr dema^S 
talisU Kaithnl. came into force in the Pehowa villages in Khar if 1887 and iff 
the villages of the old Kaithal tahsil in Kharif 1888. Thi 
term of the settlement has not yet been finally determined^- 
but it will not exceed -20 years. - 

1 fl f f peculiar featdre of the assessment must b*^ 

ing*'Msessment'^*in noticed. During settlement Operations a number of estates rin' 
case of many Naili the Kaithal, and one village in -the Pehowa, Naili, besides twQ 
estates. Chachra estates were put under a fluctuating system of assess^ 

ment owing to tbe extreme precariousness of the crops and the 
distressed cohditidh of the taUdowners. There was much to he 
said in favour of perpetuhting ' and extending such a syslm. 
But inview of the objections of the people and the difficulty of 
^curing proper supervision,- i^ was decided not to refuse a fixed 
assessment to any estate desiring it; but to'give mo^ Naiji upd, 
^ the Southern Chachra, villages the option of accepting at 
or at ap.y.tiine during the. currency of .the settlement an asse^’ 
ment fluctuating with the area of crops harvested.. . Full fletai|sj 
will be found in the .settlement report. As was antieipafe^ 
all estates elected for a flxed demand, but some of them 
maylje glad to exchange this for a fluctuating assessment in 
the future, and they should be given every opportunity of 
doing so. 

Sikh Eerenue sys- ludri was not iitu Kaithal the appaha^ of a single 

tem in Indri. State, but was divided between Ladwa, Thanesar, Radaur, 

Kaithal, and a number of petty chiefs. Here as rule the R ikh e- 
took a share of the total produce, i, or f, by appraisement 
for most crops, for others, such as poppies, tobacco, cane, cotton, 
and chari, cash higah rates were charged. DeductioBa frouff? 
the total produce were first allowed for the dues of the village^ 
menials. Even where the rate was moderate, the demaM^ 
might be excessive, .owing to a dishonest estimate of the.outtam>> 
This was the case in the Khadir villages of the Thanesar State. 
The rate there was only one-fourth, but the appraisement was 
very severe. In addition, numerous cesses were levied. Captain 
Abbott gives a formidable list of these, but it is too long 
quote. He estimated the totahto axuonnt to; a charge of il6i 
per cent, on the revenue demand. " 

Captain Larkins calculated that, in Thanesar, where oiSe- ’ 
fourth was the share of produce taken by the State, little 
more than half the outturn remained in the bands of the pro^ > 
prietors, after all the cesses had been paid. ' But this - appeal#! 
to be an exaggeration, as his otvn figures show that the Stafe’ 
only realized from 20 to 30 per cent.', in addition to the rec^ptBi’ 
from appraisement and cash rates. What may have Btockr^lo^ 
the finger, of the servants of the State is another matter^ ’ ' ' 


V 

f. 
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■ft “ 

I si'i threi*y Sikh took? feg mtrck as he scoal J, but' fh® smaller men ®MPter 
j wild not SqUeeSO the people 80 effeotiially as the more power- Land ai^ LmH 
® -chiefs. The Ladwa < was strong enough to exact 4 BeTemin. 

sera per maund, or 10 per cent, in addition to the share bjF 
; appraisement, on the ground that^ he must be insured against tem in 
: from errors in weighment,' wastage, &c. The leading men 

i ffletich village were given an allowanoe of 8, 5, or 10 per dent. 

' OT the revenue collections ; the hJgh^t rate being given to the 
i ftkil^est villages. And influential lambardars wore often 
tkll.citved to hold 'a well rent-free, or given the receipts by 
r i^braiserhentof 5 or 6 of land. Time has softened the 

f^ollectibn of the worst evils of the Sikh system,- and With all 
M irre^lait exactions, it apparently pressed less heavily bn the 
, plibple' than oiir early cash asSessmbnts, exacted rigidly without 

• tei^rd to the fluctuations of the seasons. The leading zamin- 
dabs wehe' treated with a greater show of liberality than nudev 
bnr'rtile. • Th^ were fed at the chief’s expense When they 

• wfent'Wliisli^d-qflartersi and presents’ were often given on 
>: thp occurrence of marriages iri ’irl^ir familiefe. tlence the 
^Iqmbardars sometimes speafc. in a tone ; pf, regret of the old 
" ^stem, but any attempt to revert to grain collections or^ 
t appraisement would be resisted to the death. 

The Sikhs dealt as they pleased with the village waste. 

< fltrhss and ganie preserves Were formed, and new villages were 
; ^ipllied in lands carved out of the waste of the older estates. 

!■ Mbre\than one-fourth of the villages of the fargnna were 
{bunded iU this way during Sikh times. There was one check 
<Ai the B;tactibns of the conquerors. If the villagers were 
ptesSe^ too far, they abandoned their lands, and the revenue 
. disappeared with them. 1 


' , 318. Estates^hich lapsed to us were summarily assessed, gnmmaiy Settle- 

piiB^rpal escheats which occurred before the first regular ments. 
settlbmeht and which affected villages included in Indri, are 
i i£b'^ below; — 

i ' ‘ ‘ 


T-i? ■■ r IT, 'If T-f-T.-? : 

1 

V Kame of State. 

r,...., - 1 

Date oflapse. 

Nnmber of villages 
incladed in present 
Indri pargana. 

‘ l^^fnr' ... 

1^28 

6 


- 


i'Tfcepy.wr, (Bbsg flingVs two-fifths 

^ _ , , . , 

1832 

17 



i L”!'. : . 

■ 13431 

1 ■ 1 

10* 

- 

I 

20 

(Bhaiig» Singh’s three- 

1850 

29i 


1 : 

' 


h' 
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^apter V, B. 

Sand and Iiand 
Bevenue. 


Snmmary 

menti. 


All the villages of the pargana with the exception of the "t 
seven* estates transferred from Muzaffamagar, were brojnghl 

•• V . . » . V *a^ TWT Jl A_ X __ '* 


under regular settlement by Mr. Wynyard or Captain 
between 1849 and 1856. 


LarhiM; 


Settle- 


Many of these estates had been previously settled in, a - 
summary way by various officers. The principal summaqt 
settlements were made by Captain Murray, Captain Abbott, aw ’ 
Captain Larkins. The first mentioned Officer settled Bh^ ' 
Singh’s two-fifths share in the Thanesar estate, which lapsed to. 1 
Government on the death of Bhag Singh’s grandson, Jamia| 
Singh, in 1832. Captain Murray’s settlement report cannot W'l 
traced, but the system he followed elsewhere, and which hfr. ^ 
doubtless adopted here also, was to fix the revenue “by deduct- -J 
ing pachotra, an allowance of about five per cent, from thtf *; 
average collections of preceding years.” That is to say, that. • 
basis of the assessment was the assumed value of the grain ; 
realized by the Sikh Government. Such a settlement coidn.i 
not fail to be oppressively high. j ; 

The villages of the Ladwa State, which lapsed in 1846;iV 
were summarily settled by Captain Abbott. For most of the'J'l- 
villages. Captain Abbott had returns of the Sikh collections 
the previous five years. He struck off the cesses which he; 
calculated to amount to 164 per cent, on the receipts by ap* ' 
praisement of crops and zabti rates, and took a cash assessmeni^i 
nearly equal to the balance. As the hatai rate was one-thir^ 
in some villages, and one-fourth in others, which are the existipf^ 
rent rates. Captain Abbott’s assessment took for Govemme:^j 
the whole of what we should now call the owner’s asse^l 
Lambardars received an allowance of 5 per cent, deducted .frofl^., 
the revenue. ’ f 

t 

Bhanga Singh’s three-fifths share in the Thanesar estatcft^ 
lapsed in 1850, and was summarily settled by Captain Larkir^>, 
He arrived at his demand by the same process as had heei^ - 
followed by Captain Abbott in assessing Ladwa, but Mr.' I 
Wynyard, who condemned most of the summary settlemento fM- i 
their extreme severity, made an exception in favour of Captain - 
Larkins’ work. ; 


The regular set- 
tlemeut 1649^1856. 


319. Mr. Wynyard’s regular settlement of the ThanesBC 
District was begin in 1848, and was not finished when he ,1^ 
the District in 1852. The work was made over to Captain 
Larkins for completion, but it was soon found that the asBeai^r ■ 
ments already given out by Mr. Wynyard must be i 

Captain Larkins reported the result of his operations to t]^ | 
Commissioner in 1856. Mr. Wynyard’s assessment circles nnd^.f 
rates were very numerous. He states that the end of all’ 


* An eighth eBta.te haa been transferred 
tha completion of the revised settlement. 


to Kamal by river -sotiM 
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[ HiplIHiries was “ to ascertain as nearly as possible tbe true rental, 
iijleaire oue-third of that for the zamindar’s profits, and to fi* 

; remaining two- thirds as the Government jama.” 

The amount payable to chaukidars was deducted from the T**® 
demand by two-third’s assets rates, in order to fix the realizable 
jama ; but in many cases very considerable additions were 
made for waste. 

- It is quite clear that Mr. Wynvard intended to make a 
lenient assessment. He wrote himself : — 

“ I have .always borne in mind that a settlement, to bo paid with 
ease, must be a light one, and I have neVer forgotten the constant 
injnnctions that the assessment should be moderate. My remissions 

the old jama are heavy.” 

He inveighed strongly and indeed almost violently against 
tbe incredible severity of some of the summary settlements, and 
iih^.rigorous manner in which ,an exorbitant demand was wrung 
. from the people by tbe officers who bad charge of tbe A'mbala 
J)istrict. Neverthcles<, his own settlement became a by-word 
in the province for over-asses.sment, and had to bo revised by 
four different officers within the first 10 ye.ars of its currency. 

Jfc is necessary to explain the reasons why Mr. Wynyard’s good 
■intoationa bore such unfortunate fruits, 

^ , 320. The chief causes of the failure of the settlement Reasonn fm- the 

,i^pqar to have been four, for three of which the settlement 

pfficer was responsible, while the fourth arose from circumstances 

.over which he had no control, and which he ppuld hardly have 

foreseen. Those were ; — __ 

(1) An over-measurement of well irrigated land. 

!.■ ( (2) An exorbitant assessment of the waste. 

(3) The severity of the rates imposed on the precarious 

dry cultivation. 

* ■ (4) The great fall of prices which began about 1851, and 

lasted till the famine of 18G0-61. ; 

v' . ;sOver measurement of well lands, though it occurred in some 
- villages, was not a general cause of error in the part of the 
‘.r Thanesar District included in the present Indri pargana. 
f Wten the waste area was large heavy progresave assessments 
'i “Were'imposed in the hope of forcing the landowners- to rapidly 
j V^^nd cultivation, which they had not the ■ means or the 
inclination to do. Mr. Wynyard’s chahi rate's Vere not in them- 
f "selves exorbitant, though they^ were applied to too large an area, 
f Jwt his harani rates were very severe, considering the poorness 
f" df the soil in the Khadir, and the extreme uncertaiuty of the 
.* srops in the uplands. 
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<8t> ^tBr fr, annexed table, Mr. "Wjnyard’a nsfmmed prices foP 

principal grains are compared with tlie average prib^ 
fiSvOTtiw received by zamindars for the six years, 1854 to 1859: — ' ‘d! 



Many of the villages had never been summarily settl^. 
and the transition from grain to cash payments came at ‘’a 
particularly unlucky time. Nothing but a very light assessine'ps 
could have stood such a strain, and Mr. Wynyard’s demand wks 
heavy. 

, Beriaiotia of the - 321. Prom 1849 to 1862 the pargana may be said to lavb 

Ngalu wtUement. been always tmder settlement. Mr. Wynyard^s work was re- 
viewed by four officers in succession, with the result that, a dozen 
years after settlement, there was scarcely an estate left which was 
paying the revenue originally fixed. The result of the Varid^ 
revisions is shown below, the revenues of the villages which wWfe 
settled for the first time by Captain Larkins being entered separM^ 
ly to facilitate comparison:— 


First re^lar 
Bottlement by 
srbom made. 

No, of estate. 

> Dsmakd of first Be> 

; CVBAR Sbttlembnt 

WITH BATES ON CULTI- 
VATION. 

Oeman’d or BBViBnn 

SSTTLEMENTS. 

I&itial. 

Full. 

Larkins. 

Bnsk. 

Elphin- 
stone and 
' Davies. 



Bs. 

Be. 

Be. 

Bs. 

.'«8. 

Wynyard ..i 

162 

1,45,706 

1,65,130 

1,44^ 

B 


Larkins 

7S 

34,678 

35,529 

35,519 







i 

WM 

. All 







■ \ 

Total 

237 

1,80,384 

1,90,659 

1,80,422 

1,66,089 

rpiAt 

■ 1 '>iii 

Bate on colti. 

■ 

1 

1-10.5 

1-9-0 

1-7-0 


vatiozu 






ft 





... 

J - 

— -i-. 
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f- 

' {;■,», TUe demand before the recent revision-, was .somewhat largm: 

that shown above as resulting from Captain Davies’ revision apd 

,^oau8e the area of petty rent free grants was assessed after 
■iPfttlement and because some villages have been transferred by p •• t 
yiver action from MuzaSarnagar to Karnal. Generally speaking, rcgal^l^tletoent" 
.Qaptain Larkins confined himself to striking off the heavy pro- 

■ jgtessive assessments imposed ou account of waste, and, as these 
,jirere severest in the Nardak Circle, his largest reductions were 
jgiven there. He also reduced the demand when a comparison 
l^.the irrigated area recorded with the number of wells seemed to 

that there had been an over-measurement of well lauds, but 
.Iw failed to realise that the dry rates w-ere much too, high, 

,-! ■ His total demand was l^s than Mrs Wynyaid’sby a j)er cent. 

Captain Larkins’ report was written in February 1856, but 
nis returns were inaccurate, and his successor. Captain Busk 
‘Was ordered to revise them, and also to give further rediietioiis 
'where required. He reported the result in March 1 857 — (No. 83 A , 

March 1857}, but he appears to have given further 
'Itelifeif'in 1839. He lowertol Captain Larkins’ demand by 8 per cent. 

Captain Busk saw clearly that Mr. Wynyard’s rales were too 
high, and he put the assessments in many circles considerably 
bfiow that brought out by their apjdieation to the cultivated area. 

, Two revisions had left the demand 13 percent, lower than 
that fixed by Mr. Wynyard. But distress in Thanesar a)>j)eaivd 
jtp.b.o chronic, and notwithstanding the large measure of relief 
^jgiven, the revenue continued to he realized with the greatest 
idifEculty, coercive measures were constantly adopted, and farms 
and transfers of revenue paying laud and even of whole villages 
.were frequent. 

The work of revision was again undertaken. Tliis time it 
was.eutrusted to Captain Elpliinstone, who carried it out in the 
-a]Eiring of 1869. The Commissioner doubted the sufficiency of the 

■ relief granted ; hut before further action was taken the famine of 
1800-61 occurred. After the famine, a fresh revision was ordered, 
ilt was carried out by Cajitain (now Colonel) W. G. Davies, in 
thCjCold weather of 186l-6’2, and his projs>sals were sanctioned by 
,Goyerameat two years Ijator, (Secretary to Government, Punjab, 

Fiuaucial Commissioner No. 416, dated 2^rd April. 1864). 
li . '.Very large balances had accrued in the femkiei yWWp aUd 
tsaost df these were, on t'aptain Davies’ advice, remitted. ' 

' j ' ,The result of four revisions was the reduction of tlie original 
‘a^mutid by Rs. 31,546, or 16J per cent. 

, Thanks to the rise of prices coincident with the last revisions, 

,fl^, ^educed revenue was paid, though the tract ae a whole did 
,|»pt prosper. 

The revenne history of the porpana from 1862 down Hevrnoe biViotr 
•Ah the recent revision of settlement may be briefly dismissed. In from lS6i t« nw«. 
il862' on the transfer of Indri to Karnal the difficulties of the Jat 
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•gurfptef ^ 3 . VHla^es in tlie north of the Khadir and Bangar were a^rpravated ^ 
by the ill considered prohibition of p 'ppy cultivation. Down 
the famine of 1877-78 the fatal policy was adopted of collecting 
j ,, •< the revenue in full in. good, and bad years alike. Bven in t^ 

fahtine of 1868-69 the suspensions appear to have amounted only 
from to isse. 1877-78 a more rational system has pre- 

vailed. In the famine of 1877-78 large advances were made 'f«!r 
the purchase of seed grain and bullocks, and suspensions were 
'given in many of the villages of the two upland circles. Hi 
'kharif 1877-78 Rs. 4,925 were suspended in the Bangar ahd 
Rs. 7,193 in the Nardak. In the next two harvests furthi^ 
suspensions, amounting to Rs. 8,780, were sanctioned in'B* 
Nardak. Between the famine of 1877-79 and the kkari/'’ oE 1 884> 
ajmosit aB the h^rvepts. failed more or less in the dr^or parts of the 
tract. Suspensions were given in the spring harvests of 188|, 
1882, 1883, ami 1884, a.ml.‘n the Mari; of 1883. In the three 
harvests, rabi 1883, yt/tarijT 1883, and ruhi, 1884, above Rs. 25,()0p 
were suspended in .the three assessment circles. No demand 
which is just at once to Government and the people can ever by 
collected in this tract without frequent suspensions and the 
siispeuded revenue should be steadily realized whenever a go^ 
season comes round. The realization of this fact is the key to' aiiV 
BucCessfttl revenue administration of the Kama! district, and tnis 
view has been emjvhatieally endorsed by the Punjab Government 
'(ReviGirc. 31, para. 12). . ‘ ’ 

Th3 rovisftit «et- 823. . Mr. Douic divided the parjana into three a^essmbiit 
tleiuont of 1886 . circles, Klvadir, Baitga;t,;and Nardak. He had only two' r^iVes ^ 
cultivation, irrigated 'aijd unirrjgated. The sma.!! area' 'Wafers 
from tanks and the rich canal saifeid vrere tinted as irrigatl^. 
Warned by iMr. Wvnyard’s mistake and by the result of his owb 
observatiotis he rejected (he recordeil r/ni/it area for purposes of 
assessment, and with regard to the re.snlts of the crop retiirifA'ttf 
8 years took t he assessable area j)er wel I wheel or bucket ill the 
Kiiadir and Nardak as ten, and in the Bangar as 18, acres. Tip 
<■>{(, area of each circle Was obtained by miiltijdying the nnmber 
of wheels w buckets which it contained by the assunr^ 
area watered per wheel or bucket. The unirrigated rates Wtw 
applied to the lan/f- w'atereil by' wells, and the difference betweeto 
them and tlie wet rate was treated as a water mlvantsge 
diiitributed over the wells according tp the irrigating capacity pf each 
as shown, by the .crop . returns :of each year. The dilf^MMe 
between tlie work done by the wells even in adjoining. pstates 
and of different wells in the same estate is so ■ great,, 
recorded well are^ are so untrustworthy' in this particular tnat 
■in order to fix the water advantage rate fairly the aJveraOT 
■iiTigation of each well in every estate was calculated, 
lump aiiaim fixed for it with reference to its apparent irri^til% 
e-apacity. Of course when the revenue was distributed !Oveii*bdldings 
the landowners were allowed to modify the distribution df tb® 
total village aliana over the wells. . There was another tehsdn 
for imposing the water advantage rate on each well as a lump 


•Ksveauh. 
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4 ; 

ItWlifri ' ‘ ‘?l»€t‘G is A gfood (leal of irrigation ’ in Indri liy men, wlio, 
vSffitStfSiiil? to the settlement papers, have no share in the wells they {EjnAtaAiXUm'a 
^ Bse. Sometimes water is ^mittedly taken only by permission of Bot w mO. 
!?'the owners, but in many cases the irrigators claim a right to a iwisrf iet- 

<l!%»ilar turn of" irrigation; and assert that they have always enjoyed tlenwnt of 188 «. < 
The fields of such men were recorded as well-irrigated ; hut, 
r ^f'tiiey had been assessed at wet rates and water had subsequently 
I' 4(den' 'refused, a grave injustice would have been done. • Oil the 
%ih(er' hand, when the' irrigated part of the assessment took tlie 
i *Rirm of a water-advantage rate imposed in a lump sum on the well, 
i' "iSkk rworded owners of the well had to elect, when the deimand 
i^as distributeil oyer holdings, whether they wioiiJd pay it all tliera- 
selves, or divide it between themselves and tl^ other irrigators. 

"When they adopted the latter course, they w ill be unable to re- 
fuse the. non-owners ivater during the term of settlement. 

'l. In view of the diminution in the number of wejjs in • the a 
i ■ Bangar and Nardak since the regular settlement, Mr. Douie sug- 
l whw a. ; well .‘fell permanently f!u|; of use,) the (i/uana 

t «H(^d be remitted, and this' proposal has been t^tatjv.ely ajqiruved 
C by Government. Final orders on the subject » ill lie passed when 
jbhe settlement report is submitted. 


'i ''■■■ 824. The Settlement OflScer deseribed the chief considerations 

t (which determined the amount of his assessments as follows : — 

' ^ “The main question therefore is: — Has the ti-aet prospered 
' wider (the existing) assessment or not p The rednctioiis given at 
.j three revisions of assessment, and the fact that a permanent rise of 
■ prices was coincident with the last revision, have prevented its 
f lynin, but they cannot be said to have secured for .it any abounding 
V ^easure of prosperity, aud I think further relief is required. , . 

% d,. Population' 'lias declined, -hud there is some deficiency of agri- 
'h .enltnrid stp^. 'ik good uiai^ wells have fallen out of use ia the 
j' ,B»jtigWr and JJardak, and little has been dpno tq supply their plMcUs. 
■1 ^4he Khadir, on the other hand, irrigation has increased, and 
), should increase still more, as wells cost little, and expensive bullocks 
are not required, a * * * The value of land is small. Rents 

V. have remained stationary since last settlement, and they are very 
^ '^The soib is good in the upland circles, but the seasons are 
k bfci’y capricious' add the ^Ontttuxi most precarious. In the Khadir, 
;K'tf^->kaid is poor, and tho most productive pUrt of ik the (sanal 
h »9 lately been reduced by three-fifths. A nUtnher <ff estates 
?^^tath/is the Khadir and Bangar have been injured by the prohibi- 

|, ' ti^ of opium cultivation. < 

k Against these considerations we have to put an increase in the 
iltiiyated area of' Sj -per cent, in the Khadir, 12 per cent. 'in tlie 
^^r, and nearly 31 per cent.* In the Nardak. The rise m the 

, ^ — — ^ ^ ^ ^ 

?'%. {..p-Tbe eompariflon should have been between the cultivated area and the 
■{ of . tlie two settlements, Apparently a pood deal pt the land ^ec'>c‘>ed as 

i f>t' thfe 1st settlement would, have been treated at 

r thonfeh part of the larffo judid area of ISW was P">''“bly »vally 

t hodim. In the Khadir the area of cnltivation and j<«Ud had fa,llen oH. by 
I 1 per cent , iu the Bangar it had risen by 3, and iu the hardak by 5 per cent. 


General consideta- 
tioTis detcnniiiing 
the amount of tlie 
revised assessment. 
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flh|ii> tWf ¥vl^ Bangar. and Nardak has beea in th® precarions d^ 

^ Y-nf ‘''''I ff ”* and in th« latter ciltjle our recorded cultivated area is, for.xeaspij^ 
Wkarwat. already explained, far above the average annual cultivation. . 

Generat eouaiitera- • '• •* 

tio«ia (teterawnitig Th 0 existing demand in the Indri Khadir is much heaTiar ' 

the_ amoaiit of the than that assess^ by Mr. Ibbetson on the adjmning Karhal EUa. 
revi:ie asaesaiueut. Ibbetson’s rates applied to my area would give a revfenl|» 

Bb. 75,785, while Bs. 89,447 are at present paid. His Nmdak 
rates, applied to my excessive Xardak area, bring out a demap^ 
above Bs. 800 below that now taken. His dry Bangar ra|l«, ip 
•much higher then I would venture to propose. But the cijivup^ ^ 
ptancea of the two circles are very different, as Mr. Ibhetspn recpg- ; 
iiized by suggesting a dry rate o’! 14 annas in tndri as compat^ : 
wil^ d.7 annas in Harnal.” ' 'i- 

- . ■■ , ■■■.<: i) { 

' ' ' ' ' ■ J 1 

AiwcMmcnt of the ^ rcsugie of the assessment of each circle is ^iven f 

K.uwUr. below . 

T ■ ’ 1 - 

The' Khadir covers an area of I6l square miles, of whi^ 96 J 
are cultivated. One-sixth of the cultivate ' area is protecftwby 
‘WeHs, the- jntintber of which had increased by 4 per cent.i'iintie • 
1856. Cultivation and jadid had fatten off by 1 per ceiit., Ntid 
- ■ -population had decUn^. The soil is inferior, The.caqal tailab I 

is thufttost fertile part of it but the remodel Upg of the 

Canal has. redueed the area from ?,537 to 973 acres,., For ^ 
tlie,s^e,fcaiuu. the small am’>unt of canal irrigation v 

entirely. , . \ , , ^ 

' . nil • . -f: W V 

Thirtj-sev'cn per cent, of the area Is owiied by industilh^ ; 
Jats, Boi-s, Kambohs, and Malis; .31 per cent, by Rajputs, and 'S^ |. 
pec cent; by Fatiians, the chief Pathan proprietor being thq Nawab i 
of Kunjpura, w1k> owns a great deal of land in his jagir yillalgl^. i 
A little more than half the cultivation is in the hands of'Jutfi, t 
Eors, Kambolis, and Malis. 'Phe number of occupancy tenM(& 
had fallen off greatly since 1856, • ’ 

' -I -i Sfi 

Six per cent, of the total area has been sold sinee ia^ 
eettlemcoti more than half being to money loiders or.ncarifif 
capital like the late Xawah of Kunjpura. The average prate phr 
acre is below Rs. 20. ibnr pec cent, ofi the hmd is moctgh^ 
and the morlgagsideht araoantsdo mme- than the samiaad rswSrtfe 
demand. ,, ... 'i 

The harvests are not really secure. In the seveje 
1883-84 about a fourth of the area sown hiiled to yield a mol?, 
and much damage is often done in the iAarif by floods. 'R® 
grain and cash rents ate low. Owners generally get one^hftd ot 
the produce. The demand was Rs. 89,319, rate l-7r$. the 
^f assets estimate amounted to Rs. 78,662. The setttwnwit 
ilfficer’s propoBed rates were 
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•1 

.a..,*. 

Area in 
acr^. 

' Bate. 

Demand. ' laa^^ndblbMMt 

.'^^gated j 
TfriiiTigated ... 

«' Total ■ ... 

li44iS ' ' 
48,078 

Bs. X. E. 

2 4 0' 

116 

■' '■ ' " ''f Aaseumeiit of the 

Bs. Khadir. 

28;0O8 ' ' ' 

53,493 

60,526 

15 3' 1 

^81,601 ' 


j . ; GovernmCTit • sanctioned tlie rates proposed in this and tUe 
ptjier ciroles. The revenue actually announced Vas Its, 82,664, rat^ 

Tlie greater part pf tlie deorease was in jagir estates, 
j^bich bad not been given tbe full benefit of previous revisions. 

o<i) 026. Tbeareaof the Bangar is 115 square miles, ^o^ wbieb Assessment of the 
64 are cultivated.' Cultivation and jadid bad inereaS^ by '2’4>et Ba“San 
: bent.-,' w^i^ltfae htimfaer of wells bad fallen cdf, and tbe population 
ddelraed. Ttvo-tbiidfi ivi tbe valuable 'eanal 'gailah bas di» 

? appeared with the cloang »f. thd obdllme dfitHb Western Jamna 
'j. ('anal, but as a set-off against this, there is a considerable increase 
i. ipf canal irrigation. About 30 per cent, of tbe cultivated area 
^ protected by wells. The Bangar has a much better soil than 
- i^e Khadir, but the dry crops are more precarious. In tbe drought 
i of 1883-84 only half of the recorded cultivated area yielded a crop, 

'though the wells were strained to the utmost. More than half of 
, the area is owned by Tats, Hors, Kambohs, and Malis, and about 
f one-fourth by Bayputs. 

f ■' ■ , I 

i h 134 cent, of the total area bas been s^hi sinee the regblat 
settlemeid^ 40 pen cent, of th4 salps being to qioney-lenders. The 
f averse grip^ POrrApi'p.ic pidy; Bp. 16. Mortgagees with possession 
« . hoid gi pqr .^nt. of the total are^, and Uie. total mortgage 
a^ut l| times the sumual revenue demand of the c^Ie. 

'* The cash, zahtii and grain rents are all low. Where thb 
‘ teoBi^piaya a share of the crop, he usually gives one-fourth, but 
A tone-third ia often charged in the north of the circle. Tbe half 
V asseta estimate. AihoHit ted ta < Sa. .45>104. The revenue was 
}l !fe. 50,446, rate 1-3-8. Mr. Douie proposed to leave this prac- 
ticaPy unchanged. His rates were ; — 


. ’ -DetaiL 

I 

ArOa in amns.j 

Bate. 

Demand. 






Irr^ted 

Hurofigated 

t** 

• a* 

10,642 ■ 
30,382 

Bs, A. P. 

2 4 0' 
0 14 0 . 

m 

Bs, 

• 23,945 

. 26^584.^ 

— Totat 


'«-,024 

■— 1 3 8 . 

60,529 
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ObfiptmWti Bj 

aMI tisail 
BovMnia;. 


Assesamcnt of the 
NMdak 


An owner’s rate calculated at half occupier’s rate was intra^ 
dncpd- in lour canal irrigated estatc^s. Tlie demand aptnaU^ 
inaposed was Rs. 50,600, to which Rs. 900 may be added u 
probable receipts from owner’s rate. * 

327. The Nardak covers an area of 134 square miles, (d 
which 46 are cultivated. Cultivation and/adi'd had increuw 
by 5 per cent, since 1856, but there was a marked falling otf la 
the . number of wells. Only 9 per cent, of the cultivation is 
protected by wells. 

If the census was accurately made in 1855 the population 
increased by 1 7 per cent, in the 13 years which elapsed be- 
tween the first and second enumeration. There was A decreiUli 
of 5 per cent, between 1868 and 1881. The soil is stiffer .thun 
that of the Bangar. The rain-fall is scantier, and the cultiv^ 
tion still more precarious. Little more than one-fourth of tha 
recorded cultivated area bore a. crop in 1883-84, - 

Thirty-five per cent, of the area is owned by Raj puts,';! 11 
per cent, by Jats, and 32 per cent, by Rors. The Rajputs- hal 
data are in difficulties, the Rors are extremely indnatri^ps 
-and in fair ciccamBtances. - . - -i' 1 

" Since settlenjtent, SJ- pbr cent, of the total area has 
hold, itnd above half of the sales have been to money-lendii^f. - 
The average price is only about Rs. ' 8 per acre. The 
6f htortgage debt is small as compared with the other' circl^ 
the cMef reason probably being that the land is less vhluabfe'n 
a sefeurity.- 

The produce is frightfully precarious, almost nothing In 
-bad- years, and very large when tii6i rain-fall is abondatit and 
-seasonable. Jowar, coai’se rice, and gram are the great stapies«i 

Zahli and graiif-^^ttts are low,' and cash rents are very raiH 
When division of crop is the rule, one-fourth is almost alWayS 
taken. The half assets estimate based on the average of tM 
crop returns for three years was Rs. 16,931. 


The demand of the year 1834‘-85 was Rs. 24,743, •nata 
Re. 0-13-4. Mn Donie proposed a revenue of Rs. 24, (^2, if the 
whole circie was put under fixed assessment. The details were 


Detail. 

Area in Acres.' 

{ 

Bate. ' 

bem«^‘^ ^ 

» *■ 


■ Ea. A. P, 


..B«e 

3.129 

— 2 0_ p 


Dnirri^Wd ... i.. 

26,^94 . 

; 0 10 0 

r 

Gnfa^ig:'.' ... 

S7.E49 . 

.0. 0 6. . 


" ‘ ’ jToOd 

' 67^65' " 

0 12 ir • 

' 24y0S2 
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The revenue finally fixed was Rs. 23,589, rate Re. 0-12-8, but Chapter V, B. 
of this Rs. 10,905 represent the alternative fixed demand in estates Land u^Lafid 
put under the system of assessment described below : — ' Revere. 

Mr. Douie proposed that 22 Rajput and Jat estates in the Assessmsatof th« 
West and south of the circle, where the irrigated area is small, ^Ardak. 
the Cultivation peculiarly precarious, and the owners badly off 
should be put compulsorily under a mixed fluctuating and fixed 
system of assessment. Most of the other Nardak estates were to 
have the offer of a fluctuating assessment. If they declined it, 
as the settlement officer anticipated they would, they were further 
to be allowed during the currency of the new settlement, to throw 
up their leases and come under the fluctuating system. The 
Deputy Commissioner was to have authority, with the sanction 
of the Commissioner, to cancel the settlement of any estate, of 
which more than one yearns demand was in balance, and to collect 
the revenue at fluctuating rates. The power of cancellation would 
curly bh exercised when there was no prospect of realizing the 
iurears within a reasonable, time. 

The system finally sanctioned was as follows : — A fixed as$e.ss- 
ment amounting to Rs, 2,247, was imposed on tlie recorded cbahi 
area and on the pasture laud. On Ihe i>arani and small abi area 
the revenue is assessed harvest by harvest at the rate of one rupee 
per acre on all crops successfully cultivated. The success of the 
experiment depends entirely on the patwaris’ work being closely 
and honestly supervised. So far Government has no reason to 
regret the adoption of this plan, as the following table proves ; — 



Tear. 

KttEtrXS INCIUDISG 
Assignbd Uevenuc. 

Alterna. 
bive fixed 

DirFEBBNCE. 



Fixed. 

naotna- 

ting. 

1 Total- 

jama. 

Plus. 

31inu9. 

1S86-S7 

J887-88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 



Ha. 

2.217 

2.217 

2.217 
2,217 

Rs. 

6,800 

11.59U 

15,951 

9,220 

Rs. 

9,047 

16,816 

1S.193 

11,167 

Rs. 

10,905 

10,905 

10,905 

10,905 

Rs. 

5,911 

7,2!)3 

562 

Rs. 

1,858 


Average 

2,2i7 

11,6-12 

13,889 

10,905 

2,981 j ... 


328. The revenue of the tndri pargana as a whole was lowered General result of 
from Rs. 1,64,308 to Rs. 1,56,853, or including owner's rate reassessment of IndrI 
1^. 1,57,753. The decrease was in assigned revenue. 


‘ 329. The effect of the Kamal-Amhala Settlement on the 

ormer district was to raise its revenue by Rs. 35,663, to wdiich 
nnst be added Rs. 14,000 on account of owner’s rate. Ronghly, 
herefore, an enhancement of half a lakh was taken, but it is not 
inlikely that with the imposition of owner’s rate the canal irriga- 
ion may fall off somewhat, and that calculations based on the 
verage occupiers’ rates for five years before settlement may not 
« fully realized (••'ee para. 349). 


Effect of Eanul* 
Ambala Settlement 
on revenue of Kunal 
district. 
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Chapter V, B. 


TART 11— THE PANIPAT DISTRICT. 


ad and Land 
BeTende. 


Early Revenue History. 


Panipat. 330. Tlie state of tlie country wlien it first fell into our 

B'^nue ^ Adm'n’ l^ands, lias already been described in Chapter II. As soon 
tiaironT j;jjg establishment of British rule guaranteed the preservatif(n 

of general order, the tract settled down as if by magic ; tlie 
people who had taken shelter in the larger villages returned fo 
their fields and hamlets ; and those who had left the district 
altogether gradually came back again. But the habits which 
nearly a century of anarchy and confusion had engendered were 
not at once to be eradicated ; and the oppressive manner ih 
which we at first conducted our revenue administration greatfy 
delayed the prodess. For the first few years revenue matteft 
were practically in the hands of the people to whom we had 
assigned the various parts of the tract. But in 1817 we began 
to assess summarily the annual revenue to be paid by each 
village, not only in estates which had lapsed by the death of the 
assignees, but also, at the request of existing assignees, in many 
estates still held by them ; and by 1824 this process was 
tolerably complete for the non-Mandal portion of the tract 
settled by Mr. Ibbetson. < 


The summary assessments were, throughout, incredibljj 
oppressive. The assessment was based on the principle tlu^, 
Government was entitled by “ the custom of the pargana ” ; tp- 
half the gross produce of the cultivation ; and a set of cash rat^^ 
on the various crops which had sprung into existence under the 
Sikhs, and which had apparently been applied to a larger bigah 
than that used by us, wore levied on areas taken from the 
Icanungo’s records (afterwards found to offer no sort of approxi- 
mation to the real areas), or roughly measured at the expense 
of the village. The rates, as applied, were Rs. IG per acre for 
sugar-cane; Rs. 9-3 for wheat, cotton, and rice ; Rs. 6-14 for 
barley ; and Rs. 3-7 for other crops. These rates, however, were ' 
only used in well-developed estates. AVIiere pasturage bore a ^ 
large proportion to cultivation, a rate of Rs. 3 per acre wafi 
impost on the whole cult arable area, “so as to induce the 
people to extend their cultivation.” Besides this, a new tax on 
cattle was introduced at the rate of Rs. 2 per buffalo and Re- 1 / 
■per head of other cattle, the incidence of which was estimated 
at aquas 10-6 per cultivated acre. The general incidence of thg.i 
demands thus fixed averaged Rs. 5 toRs. 5-8 per acre cnltivatedjl 
in 1828, when the first accurate survey was made. Mr. George 
Campbell reported that in many cases it would require the ^ 
whole gross produce of the land and cattle to defray the Govert- 
ment demand. And in fact the assessments were purely 
nominal, as they were never collected — “ in some instances 
not half of them — even in the first year of settlement.^’ Whfti 
could bo got from the people was taken, and the remainder 
acctfmulated as balances. These were constantly added to "ithh ; 
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fi 

%■ 

K^mand, so that year hy year it increased in arithmetical 
|: Regression ; and if a good season rendered possible a surplus 
>~wer the actual demand of the year, it was at once seized on 
I Areount of the balances of less favourable seasons. 

'ij. As early as 1822, before the settlement was even completed, 
Ij there were balances of a lakh-and-a-half in tahsil Panipat 
|j sdone ; and the Board pointed out that ‘^the inhabitants of some 
villages, nearly in mass, had abandoned their lands and homes 
i i^d migrated to distant parts.” In 1825 the Commissioner 
£• i^ote : — 

j] ,c “ At a very early period after the conclusion of ia.st settlement, 
I* ttn eiTor in the assessments was discovered; large balances 
"C occurred annually, till eventually the whole of Panipat Khadir was 
y t^en under direct management, and the impoverished people, 
without the means to pay half or even a third of their original 
assessn^ent, were once more content to remain on their soil.” 

IbAS^, four-and-a-half lahhs of balances, dating from as 
i f^jRck as 1814, were still outstanding. The system of settle- 
I ment was no less oppressive than that of assessment. Large 
portions of villages were made over to neighbouring communities 
i to hold and cultivate ; and some of them so hold and cultivate 
them to this day. The village headmen, who were inordinately 
■ numerous, were spoken of and treated as the proprietors.;; the 
' other members of the community as “ rayats.” The settlement 
f was made with the headmen alone, and no record existed of 
rights, which had become a burden rather than a source of 
r profit. There were no village accounts, and the collection 
N of the revenue from individual cultivators was entirely 
unchecked so long as the amount was forthcoming. When a 
f- settlement was made, the headmen were imprisoned till they 
j agreed to the terms offered (in one case for ten, in another for 
I sevehypidhths) ; and, having accepted them, till they furnished 
I: setodiuty for payment. One village refused to agree to the 
I assessment, no farmer could be found, and the Commissioner 
y directed the Assistant to “ confine the people and their cattle to 
■V their houses and the immediate site of the village, and 
sequestrate all land, orchards, &c. and enough of cattle and 
goods to cover the balances.” Farms were only not common, 
.because no farmers were forthcoming, and village after village 
was held in direct management. In 1824 the Assistant 
'§ writes : — • 

“ With whatever means a farmer may have commenced his 
i. agricultural career, he has genei-ally contrived to visit the jail four 
]: . or five times, and to attain an unenviable state of ruin in the .. 

, course of three or four years.” 

^ * 

'■ = „ . The mode of collection was as vexatious and extortionate as 
% ■ thd assessment was oppressive. The collections were made in 
February apd September, long before the harvest ; and the 
5 cujl^tvator was thus “ forced to part with his grain at a ruinous 
I : Sacrifice.” Guards were appointed to watch the crops iu tho 
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interest of Government, but at the cost of the owner ; and, directl 7 : 
the revenue was overdue, horse and foot were quartered in dhe,, 
village at its own expense. One hundred and thirty-six horsemei^ 
were retained for the collection of the revenue, vrliilo 22 sufficed, 
for the police duties of the same tract. The Board of Revenue 
writes : — 

“ A pernicious practice prevail.s of overwhelming the villages with - 
swarms of hired servants furnished with orders of demand for the, 
instalments of the land revenue, without any regal'd to the means 
of the people, the state of the crops, the powers of the village, or the ' 
number of hired servants employed. In this way native officers 
pjrovide for hungry dependants ; and men of every bad description, 
idle, lazy loiterei's, are scattered over the land, and find employmeai 
iu forbearing to realize the monies they are sent to collect.” 

In 1822 the fees of these gentry were reported by the 
Collector to have amounted to more than a lahh of rupees, of 
which the revenue sheriff admitted having received Es. COO per ' 
tnensem. In 1826, after two consecutive years of famihe, a 
small village had all its crops seized, all its headmen thrown info-' 
prison, and one hundred and twenty head of cattle sold -for' 
arrears of an assessment, wdiich had never been realized from ii'i 
in any one year, which was two-and-three quarter times it*' 
present assessment and of which Mr. George Campbell bad- 
declared in 1824. that it would absorb nearly the whole gross-- 
prodhee of the village lands and cattle. In 182.S, after a year " 
of great distress, the headmen of 53 out of a tract of' 209 
villages were in prison for arrears, some for as long as 171 days, 
and in 1824 the jail force was increased on account of' the 
number of revenue defaulters in custody. In 1826 the Collector 
reported as follows ; — 

** The taftsdda!’ has urged the people to the exti’emity of their 
means, and they are consequently exhausted by a continnauce of, 
extraordinary struggles, grievously impoverished, and ti-emblingly 
apprehensive of a repetition of the grinding system. In many 
instances, and often in the largest villages, the whole village has 
in a body ; for, after the usnal process of imprisonment and sale of, 
property, desertion remained the common ultimatum.” 

As the Collector reported “ everything was done by the 
personal exertions of the lahsildar.” Yet in the tahails honesiy,,- 
would have been miraculous. In 1822 the tahsildars were pa|d., 
on^ Rs. 20 a month. ^ In 1835 one tahsildar was officially stated^ 
to have been the principal cause of the ruin of many villages 
in Panipat Khadir.'” Till 1836 one tahsildar collecting 2J lakhs 
annually, enjoyed a monthly salary of Es. 50 • aacther coll^feS " 
* ^ ^ 1f 37,000 op a salary ; 

“a 1 oo? n received more than Es. 100. Between 1821 

and 182o five tahsildars were suspended for fraud, within four, 
months of 1835, throe were criminally convicted and dismis^,.; 
and a fourth committed fo the Court of Circuit. A coiffihon ' 
practice 'Was for the headmen to apply for a suspensioti^of ' ' 
uomaud, and for the tahsildar to support the application.' ’ 
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f . Sanction being obtained, tbe full amount was collected from tbe Chap ter V, B, 
f;; village, and the tahsildars and the headmen divided the land and liSad 
f difference. When the Collector visited the village and found Eeye^e. , 
c ftat its condition did not justify a remission, he ordered the Eady B r i t i « h 
• amount suspended to be realized, and the wretched proprietors Revenue Adminu- 
]^d to pay twice over. .tration. 

!: ■ Under such circumstances the villagers became vagrants 
5 on the face of the earth. If neither of two villages could pay 
^ its revenue, the combined capacities of both might meet the 
: demand on one of them. The revenue reports are full of such 
itemarks as this : — “ This village is entirely abandoned ; half 
1 - tjie villagers have run away ; only five families left in this 
; village.” The- protected Sikh States approached to within a 
' mile of Karnal,.and encircled the district on the north and 
*' west petty jagirs lay thick among the Government villages ; 
both offered a, hearty welcome, land in plenty to cultivate,- and 
lighter; tamsftfean; our own to people driven from their homes 
by Gie bprdeii -of out rule. Desertion was so constant that the 
. Ci^edtdr in-ctne'case repiesentml the; nselessne^ of measuring 
- the lands of a village eighteen months before a^e'ssing' it, as 
!"■ “ a year makes a great difference in the condition of a village ; 

‘ so prone are the people to go from one village to another ; ” 
f and even the owners are described as “ at times prepared to 
remove their ploughs and cattle to the waste lands of a neigh- 
bouring village.” 

i The most stringent measures were adopted to check this 
t evil. As late as 1837, if the people deserted their holdings, they 
f were proclaimed, and if they did not return within one month, 

•: alii their rights lapsed to Government, which forthwith bestowed 
them on another. Meanwhile the village which harboured the 
? defaulters s^nd allowed them , to cultivate its lands was subject 
^ to fiue.jand imprisonment. The village of Bhainswal, assessed at 
■ Rs;. was sold for a . balance of Bs. 288, and bought by 

\ Colonel Skinner for Rs. 146. In one case efforts were made to 
hold a semi-independent chief liable for the arrears of defaulters 
f who had fled to his protection. The correspondence of the day 
is full of “the contumacy of the people” and the- decided 
measures necessary to “crush Gus sort of . rebellion.” The con- 
tumacy consisted in omitting to pay a demand which., absorbed 
i; 60 per cent, of the whole yield of their herds and acres ; the 
r rebellion, in leaving, through fear of a prison, the homestead 
i^ich is dearer perhaps to the Indian villager than to any other 
? a'an on God’s earth. 

K 331. It is needless tO describe at any length the steps by Gradual ameliora- 
wMch a more reasonable system was arrived at. The famine of ‘lO"- 
i 1824 fii-'st forced upon the authorities a revision of the assess- 
' Uients, ‘which was made upder Regulation VII of 1822. The 
I ■‘dumanda still averted Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 4-3 on cultivation in small 
i'%V^ly,eatates, and Bs. ,2-6toRs. 3-3 on the whole cultnrable 
t area, in fnlly-peopjpd villages. But a great advance had been 
r mkde. The revenue survey made in 1828, by giving firm 
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BeNenue. 

6rada&l ameliora- 
tioo. 


C&ap ter V , B. - ground to ■work upon, had rendered impossible those gross 
lAfid and Iiand inequalities of assessments which had till then been unavoidable.' 
~ The half-share principle, too, was abandoned, the demand beind' 

estimated to absorb about a fourth of the gross produce ; and 
the revenue was collected after instead of before harvest. Mprd 
attention was paid to the rights of individuals, field-to-field records 
were prepared showing the proprietory and cultivating tenures, 
each owner and each occupancy tenant received a slip stating* 
the amount he was liable for, and patwaris of a sort were ap*- 
pointed ; yet surplus land which a village could not cultivate wai 
still largely settled with the neighbouring villages, and estates: 
Were farmed, even when the owners agreed to the assessment^-' 
if “ poor auid broken up,” or, when flourishing, if the fawaeiv 
would give 10 per cent, more than they offered. In fact, the? 
system pursued throughout was that, having estimated th©^ 
assessment as a guide, the Collector put up the estate to be tidl 
for, allowing the owners a margin of 10 per cent, in their favour.! 
Direct management was still frequently resorted to, manyl 
villages were still partly broken up or deserted by their inhabit > 
tants, the balances of twenty years still hung suspended oVer r 
the people ; but the general state of affairs was greatly improT-'' 
ed, and in 1831 the .Collector could report that “ for the lasi-i 
four years the “ revenue has been collected with more reason*!- 
able regularity.” ->1 

After the famine of 1833 the assessments were again large- 
ly reduced. It was found that cultivation had “ very generally 
decreased” since the survey of 1828. The rates were still 
ceedingly high. A rate of Rs. 2-6-5 per culturable acre wa^'' 
taken as a standard to be worked up to, with “ a considerablB/’ 
sum added for cattle ” in sparsely peopled villages ; and 
average on cultivation, was Rs. 3-2 to Rs. 3-12, while the ratb im 
some cases reached Rs. 6 or even Rs. 9 an acre. A still greater' 






boon was the remission of the outstanding balances, which 
effected in 1836-39. Between this time and the regular settle- 
ment of 1842 the assessments of individual villages were, in thb'* 
Khadir at least, continuously being reduced ; but no complete ' 
revision of settlement was attempted: In January 1839, for the?^' 
fifst time since the conquest of the tract, no one was in prison oH ’ 
account of revenue balances; and imprisonment on this score ihay*; 
be said to have ceased as a common practice from that date. 1 

The Bangar villages, being lof the most part larger 
more populous than those of the Khadir, had suffered somey[ii^.^ 
less from raids in the days precedingmur rule ; but, on the, oiher 
hand, the greater labour which a stiffer soil entailed upon 4^^.,.,. 
cultivator, and the uncertainty of the yield in a tract ailhpfi^ t 
entirely dependent upon rain, made, the return of the inhabitapta,^ 
to a village which they had once deserted less easy. Thb irn.t J 
gation from the Royal Canal had, till tbd. failing of the 
ppwer threw the country into confusion, been very extenm^b 1 , 
and then no doubt, as now, wells were l^t little used whe^ 
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f water could be got ; while the troubles which closed the canal 
i *'were not favourable to the laying out of caintal in sinking new 
*?|rells. The tract was therefore more than ordinary dependent 
upon rainfall — a fact which kept down the cultivation to a far 
t ** Smaller proportion of the culturable area than in the Khadir. 
e ^pius while, on the one hand, demands based on cultivated or 
t ^ Culturable areas pressed far more heavily than where abundant 
f 'irater was easily procurable, on the other hand, when security 
-j, ’to life and property were once as.sured, the existence of an 
r ^unlimited area of soil as fertile as any already under' the 
i 'plough, gave, with the rapid increase of cultivation, an elasti- 
■' ttity under inordinate assessment which was wanting in the 
’indre fully developed riverain tract ; and the gradual ex- 
' ^tension of canal irrigation so aided this increase, that from 
" time when the canal was restored by our Government, its 
■; history may almost be said to be the history of the Bangar. 

' That history is sketched in Appendix A, and need not be re- 
. peated here. 

After 1833 cultivation made enormous strides ; and from 
; that time till the regular settlement the prosperity of the 
I Bangar was unbroken save by the epidemics of 1841 and 1843 ; 

; for scanty rain meant nothing more disagreeable than high 
prices to villages protected by the canal. These epidemics, 
'however, assumed, a special severity in the canal-watered 
; tracts, and inaugurated for them a reign of malaria, the conti- 
Knuity of which has never since been broken, 
f 332. In 1837 a revision of settlement under Kegulation IX 
^'of 1833 was ordered ; and Mr. Alexander Fraser reported on 
|the Panipat Bangar in 1839. His report is lost ; but he slightly 
■reduced the current demand. His proposals were rejected, not 
■only as being inadequate to the capabilities of the tract, but still 
"Wore as being unequal in their incidence, while his survey was 
lonnd to be so incorrect that the whole work had to be done 
|Over again. Mr. Edmonstone then took charge of the settle- 
,®ent, and finally I’eported on it in 1S42. The report has been 
i'leprinted in “ Settlement Eeports of the Dehli Territory, 
pS74.” In every Khadir -village but one the new demand 
j|as lower than the existing one, and in every village but 

lower than that first assessed upon it ; the total reduction 
tote about 15 per cent., and the incidence of the revenue per 
^tivated acre was Es. 2-11. In the Bangar the current de- 
tomd was raised by 6 per cent ; but reductions ivere given in 
. the finest and largest villages. The incidence upon culti- 
was Es. 2-8-1 1 . At the recommendation of the settle- 
Jtot officer all outstanding balances were remitted ; and the 
«ple at length had a fair chance of prosperity. 
i The new assessment not only possessed the unprecedented 
ierit of moderation, but it bestowed the still greater boon of a 
.Wribution of the burden bearing some intelligible relation 
ttiie meaus of bearing it. Hitherto, each assessment had been 
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chiefly based upon the one before it, reduced in such degree aa 
■was thought absolutely necessary to keep the inhabitants from 
absconding. What rates were used had been applied to culti- 
vated or cultnrable areas, without distinction of kinds of soil or 
of irrigated and nnirrigated land. The new settlement was 
based upon rates carefully estimated for each of the three kinds 
of soil in both its irrigated and dry conditions. The extrava- 
gant different between the rates paid by Jats and those demanded 
from Grujars, -which had imposed upon the former what 
Mr. Edmonstone characterises as a severity of|taxation “ of which, 
in the course of my experience, I have seldom found similar 
instances,” was in a great measure removed. The long term 
of the settlement gave substance to the relief ; and as 
Mr. Lawrence says, "the people were remarkably well pleased,?' 
The table on the next page gives the beat figures obtainable 
for these old assessments : — 
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333. The history of the Khadir since the regular settle- 
ment has, on the whole, been satisfactorily monotonous. In 1843 
an epidemic occurred, more terrible even than that of 1841. In 
1851 a drought began which continued to 1852 and almost caused a 
famine ; and the effects upon the crops were “ infinitely disas- 
trous.” The famine of 1859-60 was in some degree compensated 
for by the bumper crops of 1861-62. In 1869 it was estimated 
that 20,000 cattle died in the Khadir and Bangar tracts. In 
1875-77 there was a gi-ass famine and the loss of cattle was 
serious. The absolutely useless Her escape was dug right acroi® 
the tract, impeding traffic, holding up the Bangar drainage 
in a great lake between the Khadir bank and the Grand Trunk 
Hoad, and allowing it to burst tbrongh the rotten banks, to 
the great injury of the cultivation below it and of the health 
of the city of Panipat. And much damage has been done 
by saline efflorescence and swamp in the north of the tract, 
where the canal and the Buddha Kheia escape tiuvei-se the Khmlir. 
The river has done much harm by cutting away good soil ; and in 
some years, by passing in flood down its old abandoned channels. 

In his assessment of 1842 Mr. Edmonstone did not sufficiently ■ 
allow for the inferior soil and still more inferior cultivation of tl^ „ 
Rajputs and Saiyids who hold the more northern villages ; and som^ j 
of these villages utterly broke down, and considerable reductiopp - 
had to be made in one instance to the extent of 33 per cent, of tl|p 
whole demand. But on the whole the settlement, esiwcially in the ' 
Panipat ta/uil, worked well ; and the tract prospered with tl^ ; 
exeeptioii of its northern extremity. •; { 

334. In the Bangar the later, no less than the eaidier histor^ 
depends almost wholly upon the canal and its action in the tract ‘ 
it traverses. The famine of 1859 is still remembered as the ye^ 
in which all the canal villages cleared np their accounts with tlSi 
village money-lenders ; while in 1869, though the cattle suffei^ ' 
no less than elsewhere, yet the luxuriant crops and high prices went 
far to compensate the people for the loss. From 1871 to 1874 
they suffered severely from heavy rains ; and in the drought of 
1875 the peculiarities of the season conspired against them to 
prevMit them from taking advantage, as usual, of a scanty 
rainfall. But the vicissitudes of the seasons are quite overshadowed 
in the Bangar by the terrible evils which the canal system- has 
caused by interference with the natural drainage of the country. 
These are full described in Appendix A. 

Very soon after the regiilar settlement, the deterioration of 
the soil forced itself upon the attention of Government. In 1850 
the people of some of the worst villages determined to abandon 
them and settle in Jindh unless relief were afforded. The Govern- 
ment, however, decided that the terms 'of settlement’' must be 
adhered to, and that the people had “no right to any considera- 
tion ; ” and all that was done was to take certain villages under 
direct management, the Sadr Board declining to deal with indivi- 
dual estates, and directing that a general report should be made 
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|; 1 lhen, and not till when, the revenue could no longer he realized. 
.•’-As pointed out by Mr. Sherer, “ the Jats of this district will pay 
as long as it is possible for them to raise money by any device, 
^’at any immediate sacrifice ; and when they find default inevi- 
", Sihle, they consider the worst come, and leave their villages.'* 

f us the break up was " sudden and complete." In 1856 most 
the inhabitants of the worst villages deserted them and fled 
f to Jindh, and the villages utterly broke down. The Government 
censured the “ lamentable apathy ” of the Collector ; and 
■; Mr. Sherer, Collector of Aligarh, was specially deputed to survey 
tad report on the tract. 

; . His admirable report was submitted in 1857, and is printed 
as part of Selections No. XLII, (1864) from Government of 
India coiTespondence, P.W.D., pages 4-15. He showed that the 
, srpter-level had been raised by the canal from some 60 feet to, 
ja many, places, two or three feet from the surface; that the 
fertility, or the soil had been very generally diminished ; and that 
.evil had not nearly reaeh^ its limits, but must necessarily 
tatitinue to spread almost indefinitely. He wrote : — 
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“ The possible resources of the bisteadan of several estates are 
"how exhausted. They have borrowed money at extravagant interest; 
they have become the mere farm slaves of some bania residing in 
'their village ; they have sold the trees on their estates ; they have 
sold their daugters ; they have sold their silver ornaments and brass 
lutensils, and as many of their cattle as it was possible to spare ; and 
no conceivable source of income is any longer available." 


Between 1859 and 1861 the villages were taken up in detail; 
“■considerable initial reductions were given; and principles were laid 
'down upon which annual relief was to be afforded where necessary, 
'4hd revenue was to be reimposed where land had recovered. Tlie 
'whole revenue remitted on this account since 1856 has been 
; about Rs. 4,58,350. Mr. Ibbetson thus describes the result o£ 
i- thei% operations 

? ' “I have no hesitation in saying that the relief so afiorded has 

• been wholly inadequate. The initial rednetions, welcome as they 
were to the sufferers, do not seem to me to have accurately measured 

'th^degree bf mischief. The demand on such land as had become 
if habsolntely and obviously unculturable was remitted ; but little, if 
- , sSUqr, allowance was made for the deterioration of the remaining 
^(Oalfcivation, for the impoverishment due to an ever-increasing bnrden 
for so manj' years, for the sickness of people and cattle, or for 
T-ithe almost total absence of pasture. No reduction was given where 
y^.ihe decrease in cultivation was less than 10 per cent, on the whole 
V. fsultivated area of the villages ; and the result was that the individuals 
5' ' itai anh-divisions of villages which had lost a much larger proportion 
I ‘ 'of their land failed to obtain relief. 

f ‘ “ As for the subsequent yearly action it is difficult to charac- 

,^,,ter^se it too strongly. The directions of Government wonld appear 

• ^to. have been entirely overlooked, and no intelligent review of the 
f- ■ hfhble circumstances of a village ever attempted. No remissions 
if ’ ^nve ever been made, so far as I can discover, on account of general 
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d^teriol’ation, apart from' decrease of cnltivation. That it becanllP j 
merely a matter of arithmetic^ — So many acres rendered barren at b 4 
much an acre, find the reiduction in assessment — was perhaps onlp« , 
to be expected in what had become a part of the yearly routine o|, 
the taJisil. And to crown all a mistaken leading of the ord^^ 
Cfnitined the inquity to such parts only of the area of each village Mt - 
had been badly injured before 1860 ; so that subsequent spread m | 
the evil was not taken into account at all.” ,i 

, 335. The early history of the Mandal Tmct which had bee^ 
made over to the assignees in 1806, differs materially from that of ■ 
the remainder of the tract as sketched above; for up to 1847 there’ . 
was no fixed demand, the Mandals collecting their share of the pro- - • 
duce in, tind. The IVIanda! villages were pre-eminently notorious fof 
turbulence and crime. They were almost wholly held by Rajpufis, 
proud, quarrelsome, and fearless, looking upon agriculture as dis^ 
rogatory ; they were cattle-graziers by profession, and cattle-liftc^ - 
h^ hereditary taste. The few large villages in which they were 
concentrated were elevated far above the surrounding plain Ujida < 
the accumulations of centuries, were surrounded by deep ditdhes •; 
and high walls with forts at the four corners, could only beentei'ed i 
by strong gateways with massive doors, were composed of lesftjr 'i 
houses which turn their loopholed backs to the narrow winding 
streets, and were built almost entirely of brick. From thew ^ 
rtrbngholds they drove forth their herds to pasture, while tlieir 
Servants tilled the scanty fields. Watchers on watch-towers and 
high trees throughout the javgal constantly scanned the plain '.f 
beneath ; and on the approach of danger, men and cattle sought the i 
shelter of the village, or found yet greater safety in the- pathle^ 't 
■intricacies of the forest. Such were the people from whom j 
Mandals “holding, indeed, the title of yo^irdur, yet possessing 
neither the name nor the authority of an executive officer,” hadf t® * 
realize the revenue assigned to them by Government. ^ 

. ■ r " *5, 

U nder these cireumstance.s the collection of rent from the i 
villagers by the Mandals was a constant struggle between exactipu : 
and oppression on the one side, and audacity and cunning on .iii® ? 
other. The Mandals themselves, deprived of the mental stimalns j 
to which the warlike times just past had accustomed them, fotfnd 
that harassing and opposing the Government officers, even to lengths •: 
which would now-a-dayis infallibly end in a visit to jail, did not . ; 
afford them sufficient excitement, and fell to quatTeUmg- aSSotig 
themselves. The villagers fully entered into the spirit of this ^tfr- ‘ 
suit. IMany of the largest villages were held jointly Ry the Vadohs I 
Mandal families, and the boundaries of all were but loosely definW j [S 
and the people found that it was at once profitable and ex(atj^'g'j» 
play off one Mandal against another. The chiefs themselves were i- 
for the most part ignorant and illiterate, and more inclined t® ‘t. 
pleasure than business ; and the management of the estate dfas j 
left in the hands of dishonest and unscrupulous stewards^ iwhose 
interest in them was strictly oonfined to the immediate > 
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Be made from them. Thns arose that bitter feelhig of hog- 
|iKSity between the villag'ers and tlm Mandats whicli exists in scaroe- 


, ^'diminished intensity to the present day.- 


ft jpargana, thus managed, had always been a tboftl ill'the 

of the authorities. At first the villagers had probably ratbo.r 
f |;he best of the contest. But as order spread and authority was 
' istablished, the position enjoyed by the Mandals, their greater 
Jkpqwledge of the law, and their longer pui-ses, gave them a very 
decided advantage. As early as 1827 the Collector reported that 
the Mandals exercised very great oppression. In 183-4 Mr. John 
XAi^enee wrote that they were brutally unfair and extortionate ; 
lahd the instances he gave in sapport of his -assertion are such as it is 
‘hlmost incredible shtmld have been permitted by the authorities. 
JKVentuaHy’ matters reached such a pitch that Government had to 
Appoint a manner to act for the Mandals in some of the; larger 
Meanwhile the Bangar and Khadir had ‘ been' steadily 
ptogrei^ng' and caItiva,tton extending. Even in the NardaJr 
t^miaistratinn .had -done -ma(di-'to' reclanm the people 
’ from their lawless habits ; And' i ti 18147 only 12 of the 93 villages 
Were uninhabited, and those were small ones. But the proportieta 
nf the area under cultivation was still exceedingly small ; the 
^’•'police officials openly connived with the notorious depredators of 
thote parts ; ” and the Nardak was “ the most troublesome and the 
Chly turbulent part of the district.” Such was the condition of 
the tract when the Lieutenant-Governor marched through it in 
the end of 1844.' The impression made upon him by what he then 
'lteihr,'and the detailed instructions which he issued, wilL he^ found 
*t length in Mr. Ibbetson’s Assessment Reports. The foUewing 
ettraets will show the considerations which led him to direct: that 
regdlai' ^ttlemeni of the 'Maudal Villages should be cffec- 
'ted \ 

. • ji >■ ' ‘ • 

• ' ' “In marching from Karnal to Kaithal, the lieutenaut-Gover- 
^■sorwae much struck with the poorness and bad management of a 

great part of thts astate. * • * The estate is large and valuable, 

, whilst the permanent quit-rent with which it i.s charged is trifling. 
The Mandals are understood to have been already, great gainers by 
the exchange ; whilst by good ihanagement the value may be very 
-Bfreatly improved. . The villages are British territory,_suyect to our 
in all branohss of the administration. It is vei^ uoiiotful if 
1 *my circumstances justify the Government in leaving subendinhte 

* 'proprietors at the mercy of an assignee of the Government teVenue, 
®^thont interfering to define and record the rights of all parties. 
’f'Cfirenhistances in this case, however, particularly bind the Govern- 

interfere. The lands were assigned by this Government, 
-^'Who are therefore bound to come forward and provide that no wrong 
v^vinflicted by the act of assignment, which resiilted from the polipy 
" s:*! the day. There are no old-established and doubtful claims of 
•{^proprietmy right to investigate; The village communities remain 

1 r ' ‘ . ---I , 

^ j • The, villagers to this day commonly speak of tho Mandal who receives their 
AS thrir^ nMddai ’* — or “ prowcutor.” 
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^**^ ^*^ V rB. -in all their integrity the unquestioned owners of the soil, and' pfte^ 
anU able to resist by physical strength even the just demand of tbt^ 

JtoveniM. superiors. If by our police we deprive them of the benefit of their 
. strength, we are bound to substitute for their innate means (if 

e auda ract. j^gj^tance the pixjtection of legal ai-bitration. The Mandals (hd not 
very strongly object to the measure. They were apprehensive t^at 
it might curtail their influence and consideration, though they per- 
ceived that it might augment their income. The measure ought noi 
to rest on their approval or rejection, and the Lieutenant-Govemo^ 
is fully convinced that justice and sound policy alike demand its 
execution.” ■ 


Mandal Settle- 
ment of 1817. 


336. Mr Gubbins at once commenced tbe settlement whic|i 
was sanctioned in 1847. The operations were conducted und^ 
eircumstances of the greatest difficulty. Tlie tionquest of the 
Panjab was then in progress, and at the frontier station, of Kamf I 
the demands upon tbe lime of the civil officer were heavy ai^ 
inexorable. The Mandals prosecuted their conflicting interest ^ 
with “money, argument, and occasionally armed retainers ; ” the ^ 
people, unaware of its importance, were profoundly indifferent . to | 
the correctness of the record. The Settlement Officer did hts 
best to patch up his material by arbitrarily increasing or diminish- v; 
ing all recorded areas in different villages according as he thonght ; 
the survey figures too small or too large ; but he confessed that f 
the record was eminently unsatisfactory j and therefore proposed * 
that sanction should be accorded to the settlement fora termed | 
five years only. But the errors of survey and record were inun«- > 
terial, compa^ with tlte capital error which; vitiated his assess- | 
ments. His duty was to assess the dues of the lyfiaadals, which 
were measured by “ the legal and regulated right ;of 6(^«r^;uneqt . 
to the land revenue.” Hitherto the Mandals had collected •' 

not revenue; and almost always in kind. Theoretically, then^ 
demand should have been, under the rule of the day, two-thl^,of 
the average collections thus made. Instead of this he assess^ 
the Nardak at more than the average past collections as stated by * 
the Mandals themselves, though their statements were known 'to he ' i 
grossly exaggerated, and thoqgh a fixed money demand was Bt- , 
ing substituted for a self-adjusting levy of a share of produce ^ J 
itwaned with the varying seasons. ‘ * 


The settlement thus made was received with the greatest (I 
content. The people refused to accept it ; and the Mandals, ^hne 
petitioning against it as unduly low, encoftrUg^ the pe6ple'% ^ 
their refund by {promising them easier terms. The feeling’ qf 
people was especially embittered by the transfer to the 
in absolute property, under the directions of Governmentrca fU 
villages which had been abandoned wh^ the Mandals ntoiM 
over the tract, and to the resettling of which they had 
contributed, either by loans, expenditure of captal, or ^tSig | 
cnltivators. Ten inhabited and 12 uninhabited villages, eogqma* r 
ing an area of 20,850 acres, were thus made over to the Sfandsis j ' 
they still hold them as owneie j and thk more than any^^.el^ | 
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I ^ .conduced to envenom the minds of the people against the 
.V The settlement was sanctioned, at the request (rf the 

£ ^tlement officer, for five years only; nnd the people eventually 
*; #?cepted the terms offered, Mr. Gubbins’ report is printed as 
t[ XJCXI, Part VI, Vol. II of Selections from public correspon-- 
•' Oiwme, North-Western Provinces, Agra, 1852. 

* ^ '=‘ 337 Within these five years balances of R,s. 65,500 had accrued’ Kevision of 1852. 

assessment of Rs. 30,763 in the 28 leading villages of the 
: Nardak. Some balances were also owing in the Khadir. The 
GnHector reported that the most of the people would gladly return 
to direct management, and would certainly refuse to renew their 
W^gements; that it would be impossible to find farmers; and 
that the Mandals had taken out decrees for their balances, and 
wqvild probably put up the villages to sale. The Lieutenant- 
Qfprernor. discussed the matter at Dehli, and Mr. Ross was direct^ 
tq.r^isptjbi^^s^sment. He was directed to “ arbitrate between 
tW people ^ tje. would between Government ajid 
jfcftfi^'^'^hC'PAyhrs.' ...Jfe 'Vfis, to reduce the aseessmeut, if jtoo 
heavy ; and to endeavour to induce the Mandals to relinquish so 
: much of the balances as might appear to be due to over-assessment. 

As they held decrees, nothing more than persuasion could be used ; 

Bttt if they declined to abandon unjust claims, the estates were to 
he assessed at exceedingly low rates, so as to render the liquidation 
dl balances possible. Mr. Ross failed to induce the Mandals to 
tjelinquish any part of their balances : but with great difficulty 
h* brought them to accept payment by instalments. He rejmrted 
toat “ he had seen many parts of the country, but nowhere had 
" he beheld so much poverty and depression as in many of the 
"huge' villages of the Naidak; that house after bouse was 
"deserted and in ruins; that there was an absence of everything 
** indicative ot eOmfort ; and that the numlier of cattle that had 

* di^ durit^ the sea^n would still further affect the prosperity of 
“ the Villages.” He also pointed out that, independently of the 
impoverished state of the estates (which alone would make it 
impossible), the absence of the majority of the villagers must 
tonder any attempt to collect even a portion of the balances 
abortive ; for famine had driven the greater part of the Nardak 
|k)pnlation to other and more fertile districts, there to gain a 
KvMihood as they best could, and graze their starving herds. Yet 
kb wholly failed to realize the inordinate nature of the' astossments 
kd'vras revising ; he was of opinion that their failure was owing to 
h'^ite exe^^ional run of bad seasons ; and while he proposed a 
Vttto nominal reduction of 6 per cent, in the Nardak and 2 per 
etttt. on the whole tract, he directed the balances to bediquidated by 
^Irty instalmients of half the assessment, thiis really enhancing 
rate ^mand, which the people had been wholly unkhto to pay, by 
iW per cent. 

,The people of most of the Nardak and of some of the Bangar 
whe^e the canal was beginning to do harm, refused the 

aud of a total demand of Rs, 1,00,901, only Rs. 56,239, 
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'V^ 8! engaged for. No farmers were forthcoming, and the Mandafar 

took the recusant villages into direct management. They also. . 

Hfe'rdatfolt sited out execution of their decrees for balances ; but the S^dy- 
Bevision ot 1852. Board flatly refused to allow any estate to be put up for sale tilh 
Government Orders on the revised settlement should be received, - 
and thus saved the -Nardak from wholesale confiscation. The> • 

' orders of Government were delayed, and in 1855 it was found, that 

direct management had not even realized the assessment, muclr 
less reduced the balances; while in the Nardak villages wlijich ; 
had engaged for the new assessments, new balances had steadily; .i 
accrued year by year. 

'' The Lieutenant-Governor once more discussed the matter at’ 
behli. 'Hd decided with regret that it was not within the eomlie'*-' 
tertbe of Goverimeht to take the pargana entirely imder its oWiSt 
management, paying the revi^ue collected to the Mandals. Hd 
remarked that there was “ good reason to apprehend that freq[ueiME ■ 
“ failure of crops was much more the rule prevailing over the tract' - 
than Mr. Ross had been led to believe in 1853 ; and he refused' 
sanction to the asse.ssments of 1853, and directed Mr. Ross'tiii 1 
inake another re\’ision. ' ’ i 

E«T5»ion of 1856. ' • ^38. Mr. Ross reported that most of the Nardak, a^ ^ 

especially the reppsant- villages, had sensibly deteriorated . evepj | 
from their “wretchedly depressedly and impoverished conditioi^, i 
“ in.J852; that one-and-a-half out of the three years , that ,ha4 * 
“ elapsed since the pargana had been l^t assess^ had be6n, if -tj 
“ not seasons of complete drought, at . least seasons of partifia 
“ famine ; and that it was only surprising, tliat the estatesf :% 
not sunk altogether.” Tl»e canal villages he found to h^s> 
been impoverished by the “ steady and rapid increase of i 

“ being more or less affected, and in some instances iacalculai|la 1-i 
“ ilamage liaviug been done, while every year sees its increasing,** 

He also animadverted upon the Mandal management ■ — “ No <»p« 
sidcration is ever shown, no concession granted with a good gr^i/^ >. 
and in seasons of scarcity there is no disposition to be moderate. ^ * 
the contrary, the sole aim is to squeeze as much out of the esta^ 
as possible;” and he instanced a village in which no crops 
been sown owing to di-ought, and where the JMandal waited ^1,,* 2 
lapse of nine months had removed all proof of tips fact, |and 
applied for the realization of a money-rate, on the ground ‘ f 

people had prevented his servants from measuring and appi^shiK rf 
tlie crops as they stood. He took the rates Captain Larkinfr;i<fl*ft J 
then using in his revision of the Kaithal settlement, ineran^ | 
them sdmewhat, and adopted them as a guide. Bnt his. assessing 
and note-books show that he made bnt little use of them, tnintow J 
rather to bis knowledge of the tract, and to the past 
each village. He reduced the assessment of the whole rf 

by 30 per cent. In the canal tract he relieved 10 out of tbe‘ 15 ? 

villages, the total reductions being 16 pet cent. In the Khadiff# 
reduction was given in six villages, ampunting to 13 ppr deift'.”^ •; 
the whole. In the Nardak the demands of all but five villagw ; 
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were reduced, in many cases to less than half the demand of 1847 ; 
tite assessment being Rs. 38,190 against Es. 50,759 in 1852, and 
‘i Bs. 58,848 in 1847. As nothing more is heard of the old balances, 
X it is probable that the collections between 1852 and 1856 were 
^ credited against them, and tliey were thus got rid of. The figures 
on the next page show the result of the two reductions of assess- 
ment. 

The mutiny and the transfer of the district to the Panjab 
^ caused some delay ; but in 1860 the Panjab Government, while 
r regretting that the pasture lands had been assessed, and remarking 
that the assessments were still considerably higher than those of 
X the Kaithal district, sanctioned the settlement as having already 
been in operation for some years. The Board of Revenue, agree- 
J ing with the Collector, had recommended that the collection of the 
revenue should be altogether taken away from the Mandals ; but 
the chief of the family had done good service in the mutasgej and 
as the proposed measure would have been looked upon by him as 

• an indigmty, it was-not carried out, and Government — 

J. ^ “ Contented itself with confirming the assessments, on the 
’ distinct understanding that the rights of the Mandals are limited to 

• an assignment of the revenue, and do not extend to the managementfr 
; of the land ; and that, in the event of calamities of season, deteriora- 
tion hy saline efflorescence, or other reasonable cause, the zarmndars 

• shall received the same equitable indulgences as are granted to 
khalsa villages.” 


Chapter V, B. 

Iiand and I>aiid. 
Beyepup.. 

Bevisi^ iSeSj 


The settlement so confirmed is that which Mr. Ibbetson 
.> revised. 


i 


I 

V 



899. Since 1856 the Nardak villages have, except in famine 
years, paid the demands then imposed without any very large 
oalances or remissions, so far as is known. But of course, we 
know nothing about the realization of the Mandal revenue, except 
when matters reach such a point that Government is compelled to 
interfere : and the Mandals themselves admit that the revenue has 
been realized very irregularly and with the greatest difficulty. The 
only events worthy of notice have been the terrible famines of 1860 
and 1869, and the drought of 1877, already fully described. 
During the famine of 1869, the right of Government to suspend 
and remit revenue in the villages granted to the Mandals, which 
had been distinctly postulated by the Financial Commissioner 
and; Lieutenant-Governor when the settlement was sanctioned in 
1880, was discussed and finally affirmed. 


Revenue history 
since the BeguUr 
Settlement. 
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‘I' ;! The Settlement of 1872-80, 

f' ^ ^ 

V i; 84^. The instraotions by which the Settlement Officer was 
•fe. he guided iu the assessment, were conveyed in Government 
P^jab No. 1615, dated 3rd November 1873. They laid down 
1; ihat the demand was “ not to exceed the estimated value of half 
f the net produce of an estate ; or, in other words, half the share 
y T of the produce of an estate ordinarily receivable by the landlord, 
I “ either in money or kind." They directed him to pay special 
i; Mention to produce estimates ; and they further ruled that he was 
I' to “ take into consideration all circumstances directly or indirectly 
“ bearing upon the assessment, such as rent-rates where money 
" rates exist, the habits and character of the people, the proximity 
“ of maxts for the disposal of produce, the incidence of past assess- 
“ ments, &e existence of profits from grazing, and the like. These 
"■and'"Qther considerations must be allowed their weight." (1) 
Finally, thCT laid down that, after aanetion had been received to 
the ratod tmu ^grosa assessment proposed for each tahsil, “ full con- 
shieratidh must be given to the special circumstances of each estate 
, in fixing the assessment to be ultimately adoped." The most satis* 

* factory basis of the settlement would have been rent-rates, had 
such been forthcoming. But true rent at competition rates is 
almost unknown in the district. Accordingly, as the share of the 
prtfdtroe ordinarily receivable in kind by the landlord is fairly well 
established, estimates of the gross produce of the land assumed a 
peculiar importance. 

Mr^ Ibhetson divided the tract into the five circles of Nardak, 
Eamal and Panipat Khadir, and Karnal and Panipat Ban gar, for 
assessment purposes. To utilise the produce estimates for purposes' 
of assessment, it was necessary to fix the share of the produce ordi- 
narily reeeir^ble bfy the landlord, and further to fix prices which, 
appl^t^to.tbat sha^e of fihe gross produce, would give the estima- 
tod- ronfad^ Beats have already been discussed in Chapter 111 
The proportions finally adopted were : — 

Kardak — 

Irrigated or manured 
Other land 
Other Circles— 

Irrigated 
Dry 

The tables on the next two pages give the results of 

Mr. Ibbetson's assess- 
ment. Theratesnsed 
in previous settle- 
ments are given in 
full detail in his re- 
port, Those sanction- 
ed for his settlement 
were as shown in tlm 
margin per acre. 


(SecUdhE). 


one-third. 

one-fonrth. 

one-third, 
two- fifths. 


Obaittaef^di..^ 

Lai^ araddOsodt 
^vamw;. 

of tfae'aiMb- 

ment. - . _ 


S41. 


Results 

assessment. 


ot the 


aoib. 

Panip<u 

' 

Karnal, 



Ban^r, 

j Khadir,. 

JJ atdah . i Bangar . \ Khartl r . 

£nrigated 

R8.A.P, 
2 12 0 

E».A.P. 

2 14 0 

Ba.A.P. 
1 14 0 

&a.A.P. 
2 4 0 

B8,A.F. 
2 2 0 

Vucj dBkar k 
nuBti 1 

16 0 

1 8 0 1 

1 12 0 
10 0 

jl 1 0 

14 0 

jl 10 0 

btasr 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 



K^st xansli . . 



0 '6 8 


Paltare 



•• 

*' j 

Iftod io-iCB 
drr a4>ect .. 

1 13 0 



10 0 



(I)ii BtSCmme iastmcticbs were given in the case of the Karnal- Ambala Settlement. 


OB&pterV, B, 

IiajRl aad liaoad 
B^enue- 

v iB ai wI ts of {be 
■Hessment. 


























4 . 
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lAndftndMaif 
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JamA uui iisaa 
Bevfflaue. 

Besame of the 
BBessment, The 
Kaidak. 


The following pages, taken from the report, from a compen- 
dious description of the assessment : — 

342. We have in the Nardak a high arid tract of scanty 
rainfall, held by a population which largely supplements agricul- 
ture by cattle farming, and having only 27 per cent, of its area 
cultivated. Of the cultivation, 9 per cent, is irrigated by Wells, 
while 3 per cent, is proteetetl by, and J 4 per cent, ordinarily water- 
ed from, the canal. Only 5 per cent, is manured. Nine per cent, 
of the cultivation is held by alien landlords, 60 per cent, by Raj- 
puts and Gujars, and only 31 per cent, by Jats and Rors. These 
last are chiefly found in the fringing villages of the tract, which, 
though the soil is distinctly inferior, have water at a moderate depth. 
These villages constitute only a sixth of the total area, but een^ 
priif.'; two ,;f the cultivation, of whkdi.32 per cenLJs irr& 

g.i!" i !i !■.. i ‘ir .d: the canal land. The remainder of the trad& 


constituting the Nardak'proper, and principally held by Rajput^, 
has only 5 per cent, of its cultivation irrigated, water being at » 
depth of 90 to 140 feet ; the crops are therefore entirely dependeis , 
upon an uncertain rainfall averaging less than 18 inches, whilfi,- 
the great stiffness of the soil enhances the eminently precarior^ 
nature of the yield. Thus Mr. Ibbetson stated that out of 40 crop%' 
W had failed almost completely. N iuety-two per cent, of the whol* 
cultivated area is under inferior sorts of grain, the yield of which, 
the aVerage'df a number of years, is only suflTcient for the suhSistene* ‘■ 
of not quite two-thirds of the whole village population. At leas|: 
IS per cent, of the eultivBtion is in the hands of tenants paying n§ 
rent to the owners, while strangers own or hold in mortgage 9 pejB 
cent. more. There is an aniple supply of cultivators ^ agriculsr 
tural appliances are, considering the inferior nature of the-eultiva^ 
tion, fairly equal, over the whole tract, to the area under th# 
plough ; though the fringing villages have been much crippledr 
in this respect by the cattle epidemic of 1869. The existing, cul^ 
tivation, if not supplemented by the produce af cattle, would ' 
quite unequal to the needs of the population ; but, though all thfe ■ 
low-lying ground is already cultivated, there is ample room foC- 
expansion in the higher and drmr soils. 3 

The circle was held till 1849 on grain collections : an asses3*i- 
ment was then made which was never realised ; and the reductions^ 
effected in 1832 being insufiicient, the greater part of it was held 
in direct management, or rather mismanagement, till 1856, when 
a reduction of more than 30 per cent, was made in the demjKnd. 
Since then the revenue has been, except in years of actual faidiue, 
collected, though with great difficulty and irregularity. Early 
figures afford no trustworthy basis for a comparison } but it is 
probable that, setting aside the extraordinary seasons of 1873-76, 
cultivation has not materially: incre^ed since 1847 ; while" the 
wells have decreased in numbCT by 28 per cent, on the whole, .and 
42 per cent, in the Nardak pr!g)er. Meanwhile the population is 
multiplying rapidly. The cost«of ^eduction has increas^ largely ; 
bui while tjie average yield hqs- prqbfd)ly not sensibly alt^M^ 
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have risen by a <jaarter. The people are stil], as 
V. Lawrence described them to be in 1843, “ the poorest in the dis- 
” their herds, which form their mainstay in bad seasons, were 
diminished by the cattle epidemic of 1869, and were 
*(^pering greatly when Mr. Ibbetaon assessed the tract ; most of 
fc^^jWlates are impoverished ; there is no hope of consideration Nardak. 
shown them by the Mandals, and therefore no hope of 
consideration except when distress rises to a pitch which 
^tifies t.he district officials in interfering. It was very necessary 
^ij^ve the Naidak villages very general relief in the shape of 
liep^tioii of assessment. 

■C In this circle a reduction of 19‘3 per cent, was given in 
jttffr^rrent demand, which additional cesses, amounting to 12 per 
cent.* on the revenue imposed since last settlement, reduced 
%>'dj6'8 per cent, on the whole burden as it stood in 1876, and to 
IIS'S bn tbat of 1858. The demand so imposed forms lOl'S per* ■ 

.%eht. of the assessment at sanctioned rates, and ]08'1 and 167’7 
lef ednt.' df tlbse given by rent and produce estimates respectively. 

Fhe belief afforded by redisttibutkm of the demand over the indivi* 

I® villages, was perhaps even greater than that afforded by 
^ ■ general reduction, and was even more urgently needed. 

s - 343. In Panipat Khadir we have a tract of which 59 per Eesume ofthessseTs. 
^nt. is under cultivation. The soil is for the most part fertile, P a n i pat 

*«pecially when carefully tilled, but a considerable portion is very 
'Sai^dy and poor, and 2i per cent, is exposed to flooding by the 
|iver. Its lightness and the nearness of the water reduce the labour 
* ‘agriculture ; and 74 per cent, of the cultivation is protected 
fronii drought by canals and permanent wells, while 1 1 per cent. 

, ^rtially protected by temporary wells; the crops , are, however, 

Jab^edingly liable to damage by excess, of moisture: 32 per cent, 
pf fhe cultivation is manured. The mass of the cultivation is car- 
|e4^ Oh by ' the proprietors themselves, but at least 11 per cent. 

it i|i ^.tbe bands of very small tenants who pay ho reht to the 
' iKiejfs; and strangers own or hold in mortgage 4J per cent, of it. 

^ty-eight per cent, of the cultivated area is in the hands of the 
, 6^ and 33 per cent, in those of the worst cultivators in India ; 

'rime the remainder is with castes but little better than the 
hi^rS.'''’ Agrionltnral appliances are fairly equal, and cultivators 
than equal, to the area under the plough ; but, the cattle 
iot r sufficient to enable full use to be made of the ' existing 
1 6 f irri^tion. The population, especially in Jat villages, is 
SJ^portionatcly large, even to the verge of distress, and the sub* 

VBtpn of holdings is excessive. 

■After cruel over-assessment which iftipoyerished thfe Jats and 
ihV^fua^y- the others, gradual but insufficient: relief was followed. 

Jdtojpud of 25 years of suffering by an assessment which, though 
^only by comparison, was fairly distributed, and must be said to 
fcfJjWOirked distinctly well. During 35 year* of this, assessment . 

have been free from distress, except suchashan lieeit . 

Nwd by famine ; the cultivated area has increased by 9 per cent.. 
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Khadir. 
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and has in a large nmnber of villages, and notably in the best ones, i 
almost reached the limit of profitable expansion ; while the popular 
tion is rapidly increasing. The cost of production has increased ’ 
largely, and the average yield must have somewhat decreased j but ■ 
prices have risen by a quarter, and agricultural appliances have - 
fully kept pace with the cultivation. The people of the tract 
may be said, in general, to be prosperous, though not remark- ' ’ 
ably so ; but many of the Gujar villages, _ and some Jat ones, ■ ^ 
in which sufficient reduction was not given in 1842, required relief, . 
though, net in any- large degree. Some of the Gujar aud many of 
the Jat villages naturally bad their demand enhanced, though,’ ' 
on-’the whole, increase in the assessment was smaller than that in 
the cultivation ; and in some villages, where the advance mad#:- 
wa& very great, it was thought inadvisable to realise the lull . ‘ 
demand at once. In this circle the demand was enhanced by i ; 
2-4 per cent., while additional cesses impossed raised that.I 
total increase to 6 4 per cent, on the burden of 1876, and to .11'9 , 
per cent, on that of last settlement. The new assessment is 09-4 » 
per cent, of that given by IMr. Ibbetson^s sanctioned rates, and 2 d: 
per cent, in excess of rent, and 0 7 per cent, below his produces 
estimates. At the- same time the incidence of the burden was- 
redistributed so ■ as to afford much needed relief -to many * 
of the estates which had, from various reasons, ' become 
poverished, 

844. This tract is, in many respects, the exact antithesis 0?^ 
the" Nardak. The soil inr general is not infertile, and well repay# 
careful cultivition ; fhfrt^lr, without it, its yield is small, and 
considerable portion of it is alv^rays very sandy and poor. Elev^^ 
percent, of it is liable to most destructive inundation by the rivef,,-^. 
while the whole northern corner has been seriously damaged‘b^ ' 
reA'and svTamp from the canal and its escape — evils which 
slowly increasing. The lightness of the soil and the ncamesS pp pi 
water reduce the labour of agriculture to a minimum. Of the, 
cultivation 64 per cent, is irrigated from permanent wells, wj^icb^ ;y 
however, can only water some 72 per cent, of this area in any bn#,^„,|.; 
year ; tmporary Wells partly protect 4 per cent, more, and 22! 
cont. 'of ’ the whole is manured. Tenants hold, at least, 23 
cent of the cultivation, most of whom pay only a nominal rent ^,,^1 
the owners ; while strangers own or hold in Mortgage 9 per 
more. Only 18 per cent, of the cultivated area is in the hands 
good cultivators, while the remainder is held hy quite the worst iB, ?it': 
India,’ 6 pCf cent, of the' owners abstaining from manual labonr.^^f^fii 
every sort. Appliances and cultivators alike are barely equal id 
the hesds of the cultivation, being abundant in the Jat and * 

villages, but in marked defect in the others j the appliance# 'a 

irrigation also are specially insufficient. The popnlationy rfswstiiltf 
in Jat villages, is disproportionately large. The snb-divisioH^tw!^. 
holdings caus^ by over-pOpnlation is enhanced by the adhe^d j,; 
to the Mrdiammadan Law of inheritance of a considerable 
comipiiDity^ - - - - - » 
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I' About a quarter of the tract was held iu direct management 
«.;%■ the Mandals till the settlement of 18-t7,- the— remainder 
suffered for 26 years cruel r.vor-a6B»»Biuent, and the relief afforded 
S4a 1842 was found to be insufficient. Throughout the whole tract 
if the demand bad had to be reduced considerably since settlement. 
1' Meanwhile, though the cultivation had increased by some 4 per 
I cent., the masonry wellshad slightly diminished in number, while 6 
! phr cent, of the irrigation, the most important element in Khadir 
f cultivation, had deteriorated from permanent to temporarJ^ The 
•• cost of production had increased largely, and the average yield 
. ■ must have somewhat decreased, but prices had risen bj’ a quarter 
since settlement. The Jat and Ror villages were on the whole pros- 
'l perous, except where the pressure of population was unusually great ; 

buf^ome of the Taga, many of the Rajput, and all the Saiyid vil- 
; lages, were greatly impoverished, and sadly needed relief. In this 
circle a reduction of 8-7 per cent, on the current demand was given, 
; which the imposition of new cesses reduced to a relief of Rs. 4-4 
per cent, on the total burden. The demand so increased formed, 
10,^6 per cent, of that given by the sanctioned rates, and 99' 7 and 
lff2‘8 per cent, respectively of the rent and produce estimates. A 

■ re-distribution of the demand was urgently called for, and, while 
in many prosperous villages the assessment was raised, much- 

f needed relief was granted to a still greater number. 

■■ 845. In Panipat Bangar we have a tract of which 52J per 

; cent, was cultivated, l^- per cent, had been lately thrown out of cul- 
f, vation, because it is either absolutely unculturable or only cultur- 
able in an unusually dry year, 29 per cent, was positively barren, 
and the remaining 17 per cent., which was shown as culturable, in- 
eluded a good deal of land which is really not worth the labour of 
tillage. The soil is naturally most fertile, and, when not exhaust- 

■ ed by over-cropping and not deteriorated by external causes, yields 
; . crops of the most splendid luxuriance. But the faulty alignment 
f, of the canal and its distributaries and the excessive irrigation prac- 

tised bad water-logged the country, and called into existence two 
terrible evils — saline efflorescence and swamp or soatage — which 
.* had not only rendered absolutely barren thousands of cultivated 
I acres, but had seriously diminished the fertility of much of the 
t remaining cultivation ; while a system of ruinous over-cropping, 
■%’ partly due to the decrease in cultivation, and partly owing to the 
^.aystem of assessment adopted, had enhanced the deterioration. 
f.Seventy-seven per cent, was protected from drought by an irrigation 
I:' which, though often uncertain in supply, yet could never altogether 
Jr Ml, and which was obtained with little or no labour and at a very 
r' moderate cost ; twenty-one per cent, was manured. More than seven 
fe pfer cent,* of the cultivation was in the hands of the Skinners, and 
{;.was eultivated by tenants at a rack rent, usually of the most cruel 
I nature. Of the remainder the greater part was cultivated by the 
I owners themselves, but 6 per cent, at the very least was held by 
tenants in excessively smallholdings, while strangers owned or held 
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Chapter V, B. mortgage 34 per cent. Fifty -four per cent, of the cultivation 

IrfUid tmd Land owned by Jats, and 18 per cent, by Kors, who are almost as 
Bevenue. good: the Skinners owned'Tlper cent., asdtlie reiHaiiiiiig ai per 
Besome of the cent, was held by Gu jars, Ranghars, and other equally bad cultiva^' 
aatessment. Panipat tors. The cultivators were on the whole equal to the area under 
Bangar* the plough ; but the agricultural ajipliances were not only insuffi- 

cient, but were badly distributed, being most scanty where most 
needed. The population in the injured villages was excessive, and 
was being rapidly decreased by emigration, while the cultivated area t 
was already largely supjylemented bj land held in a neighbouring 
native state. ' , 

The early assessments were exorbitant, but the spread of canal 
irrigationandinereaseof cultivation were attendodby a gradual reduc- t 
tion of the demand; and in 1842, when canal irrigation had ^ 
nearly reached its maximum, and the tract had, as Mr. Sherer . ■' 

says, “ obtained “ its highest point of prosperity,” a very mo- t- 
derate assessment seemed to secure it from tho possibility of • J 
distress. But from 1850 up till settlement the history of a very * 
large portion of the tract had been one of deadly sickness, de- 
creasing cultivation, and diminishing fertility ; and the relief /* 
afforded had been tardy and insufficient. While on the whole ; ^ 
the cultivation had remained, stationary, an increase in sornn: 
Tillages of 16 per cent., had been counterbalanced by a loss of ; 
asmuchas 25 per cent. inmany others, the population had through- 
out adva,nced upon the cultivated area, and in a large portion ' '■ 
expansioBLwas impossible, and further diminution of cultivation^^ | 
almost a matter of Certainty. The cost of production had' J- 
increased largely, and the cost of canal irrigation enormously^'' .,* 
while the average yield had diminished, and prices had only risen^ ? 
by a (juarter. While the high villages which had not Buifere4>' 
were in the most prosperous condition, the estates which haff'^ 
been most severely stricken by sw'amp and reh were in the most ^ 
pitiable state ; and the villages of the tract included examples of' 
stages intermediate between the two extremes. '' a 

In this circle the demand was increased by 1-4 per cent.,; J 
while additional cesses raised the enhancement to 5'3 per cent..!, 
on the total burden of 1876, and to 6’2 per cent, on that of last J 
Settlement. The demand was 98 1 per cent, of that given by, i 
sanctioned rates, and 89'6 and 88" 7 per cent, respectively of i, 
the rent and produce estimates. While ' many of the finest; 
villages had their demand very considerably enhanced, 
liberal relief was panted to the injured villages. And; |’ 
especially the separation of a portion of the demand in the fonn.t /■ 
of o'wner’s rates, for the first time rendered it possible fof , * 
those villages to reduce their irrigation in which that irrigation / 
was most extensive, and its excessive nature most deleterious, ( I 
It is probable that this reduction of irrigation will somewllsd , t 
reduce the revenue of the circle below the estimate ; but the ^ 
water thus set free will be available in the Nardak or elsewhere, . 
where it will bring in the same revenue as it would have dou 9 
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'pB tliis circle ; while its transfer from a swamp-stricken to a 
J|&irsty tract will be an unmised benefit to both. 

31G. Of Karnal Bangar 47^ per cent, was cultivated, 
cent, was tottering on the vergeofbaiTenness,27 percent, was 
f' jsisolutely barren, while of the 24 per cent, entered as pasture, 
1 3^ch was really not worth the labour of tillage. The soil, in all 
p lower parts of the tract, is naturally fertile, and. When fairly 
^eated and not deteriorated by external causes, yields crops 
;V fine as could be desired. But the terrible evils of reh and 
awamp, which have thrown hundreds of acres out of cultivation, 
i nave forced the people to replace the loss, where possible, by 
;• bringing under the plough high arid tracts characterised by 
most of the features of Nardak cultivation ; and, where this was 
I impossible, to exhaust their remaining fields by a system of the 
iy; most ruinous over-cropping. These evils were ever increasing ; 

tod if they were of later date In Karnal then in Panipat they 
s; Were in one respect more injurious, inasmuch as they more 
often held out delusive hopes, which led to much fruitless ex- 
penditaire-of seed and labour. Seventy per cent, of the cnlti- 
■* vatoen Was protected from drought by a irrigation which, 

, though often uncertain in supply, yet never altogether failed, 

,i and was obtained with little labour and at a very moderate cost t 
•f 22 per cent, was manured. Tenants paying no rent to the 
•: owners held at least 24 per cent, of the cultivation, while 
I Strangers owned or held in mortgage 6 per cent, more ; Jats 

V and Rors cultivated 54 per cent., the remainder being held by 
Rajputs and the like. The cultivators were on the whole equal 

i' tp the area under tl\e plough ; but the agricultural appliances were 

V ilisnfiicient, while both were badly distributed, being most scanty 
‘ where most needed. The population in the injured villages 
“ was excessive, and was already being decreased by emigration 
; chiefly, at present, of the noncultivating classes. 

I More than a third of the tract was held by the Mandals in 
direct management till 1 847, when it W'as assessed fairly enough ; 

V as the remainder also had been, after a period of exorbitant 
ii over-assessment, in 1842. But from 1850 till settlement, the 
's history of almost every village in the tract had been one of 

deadly sickness, increase of sn amp, and diminution of fertility. 

On the whole, cultivation had increased by G per cent., but the 
$i. area had been largely kept up by the substitution of had laud 
for good ; while the irrigation, which had increased still faster, 
had, with the exception of three villages, mainly extended 
where it was least wanted. Nine villages had lost 26 per 
cent, of their whole cultivation ; eight more had lost 1 1 per cent., 
increase had taken place in seven villages only ; population 
had throughout gained upon the cultivated area ; while not only 
was expansion impossible in those villages in which it was 
most needed, hut it appeared to the Settlement oflicer that 
the productive area would contract year by year. The cost 
of production had increased largely, and the cost of canal 
irrigation enormously, while the avorago yield had very 
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greatly diminislied, and prices had only risen by a quartePi 
The villages may be classified as were classified those of 
Panipat and it is enough to say that while the first class 
included fonr villages only, and one of those over peopled, the 
third and worst class comprised most of the estates, if not most 
of the cultivation, in the circle. In the villages where progress 
had been made, it was impossible to enhance the demand in 
anything like the same proportion, as almost the whole increase 
in cultivation was confined to two villages which cultivated 
7,905 acres against 4,270 at Settlement ; and it was evident thaj 
their assessment could not be doubled. 

In this circle the demand was enhanced by 12-4 pet 
cent., an increase which 12 per cent, of additional cesses im* 
posed since 1847, raised to 16'9 per cent, on the burden of 1870, 
and to 19-7 on that of last Settlement. This demand was 106-8 of 
the demand given by the sanctioned rates, and 102-9 and 103-5 
per cent, of Mr. Ibbeton’s rent and produce estimates respec- 
tively. The detailed assessment has conferred the same boon 
in this circle as in Panipat Bangar ; but the benefit of the sepa- 
ration of the owner’s rates was even more valuable here than 
in that circle, in proportion as the swamp was more extensive. 

347. Up to the revision of settlement, the canal irrigated 
land had been assessed exactly like any other land, a full assess- 
ment being realised year by year. This led to over-irrigation, 
and at the revision the owner’s rate system was introduced, by 
which a -portion of the revenue takes the form of a rate, called 
the owner’s rate, which is realised in any year only on land 
irrigated from the canal in that year. After much discussiem 
it was decided that this rate should, on the Western Jamna, 
Canal, be fixed at half the occupier’s rates, or rates charged by 
the Canal Department for the water they supply. The Canal 
Act under which these rates were imposed, had declared tlmt 
they should not exceed the assessment leviable on the in- 
crease in value of the land due to canal irrigation, and an 
impression had been created thus that the w hole assessment thus 
levialile was to take the form of owner’s rates, the remainder 
or fixed assessment being assessed on the land in its dry 
aspect, and payable from it without any irrigation whatever. 
But the owner’s rates, being fixed by Government could not 
possibly represent an assessment the amount of which must ; 
necessarily vary with the circumstances of each village. It 
became necessary, in fact, “ first to calculate the average,, 
occupier’s rate, secondly to deduct half of this from the gross, 
assessment calculated in the usual way, and thirdly to announce 
what remained after this deduction was made as the true ordinarV . 
or fixed assessment. The fi.xed assessment is thus made a sort of 
residniim from the owmer’s rate, and must of course in some 
(-ases fail to bo in reality what it purports to be.” The subject 

of the nature of the fixed “dry assessment ” in canal irrigated 
estates is one of cspecl-al importance in Karnal. A full discussion 
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of it will be found in paras. 746-749 of Mf. Ibbetson’s Settle- 
ment Report. 

348. As so large a portion of tbe fixed demand is so often 
to assessment on irrigation. Mr. Ibbetson in accordance witb tbe 
directions of the Financial Commissioner carefully reviewed his 
assessment of each village of the canal tract, estimated roughly 
how much of the fixed demand should be considered to be assess- 
ed on the area then irrigated, tabulated this assessment, its inci- 
dence upon the canal area, the area shown as canal irrigated, 
ftnd the average past irrigation, and classified the villages ac- 
cording as reduction of irrigation might be made to a greater 
or less extent without entailing reduction of demand. The general 
result was that in 23 villages the fixed demand could be paid 
without irrigation at all ; in 43 more, irrigation might be very 
considerably, and in 13 more, less largely circumscribed without 
necessitating revision of assessment ; in 21 more any very 
material reduction of irrigation would call for corresponding 
relief j while in the remaining 36 the fixed demand was so high 
that it could not be paid in full unless the supply of water was 
kept up, practically speaking, to the existing standard. 


Chaptw lT, ' 

I<andandX>aii4 

Berendct' 

Fiye-yearly reTi- 
sion assessment in 
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“ Under these circumstances tlie Financial Commissioner sng- 
’ gested that it might be well to settle the canal tract for 15 years 
r' only. On general grounds, the shoi’tcning the term of settlement 
i was of course objectionable, if it could be avoided, and tbe Govern- 
ment finally directed that tbe term of tbe settlement should be for 
: .30 years ; but that Government should resei've discretion to I’cvise at 

it 'the end of each five-j'early period tbe assessment of those villages 
in which the fixed demand fell short of the true dry assessment of 
. _ 4ho village. Mr. Ibbetson had endeavoured so to frame his assess- 
I ments that in no village should the fixed demand fall below a mode- 
‘ rate dry assessment. But when re-considering the assessment of 
' each canal village in connection with the question to be discussed 
; presently of future reduction of canal iirigation, he selected the five 
. villages ef Begampnr, Rer, and Kutana in tahsil Karnal. and Baholi 
. and Wazirpur Titana in tahsil Panipat, and inserted in their ad- 
s' ministration papers a clause securing to Government the power of 
” five-yearly revision. They ai’e all swampy villages of the most 
; aggravated description, in which the cultivators have been reduced 
? to abject poverty by injni-y from the caiial unaccompanied by suffi- 
f cient relief', and in assessing them Mr. Ibbetson had been obliged to 
f consider what they could pay in their abnormally depressed condi- 
|! tion, while leaving room for them to recover themselves. He felt 
J., himself compelled to impose, a very moderate fixed demand, but he' 
f; thought it was almost certain that they would improve rapidly 
I? under a moderate assessment, and especially if, as was probable, the 
j realignment of the canal relieved them of their swamps ; and that 
?' their assessment was lower in relation to their mere physical capacity 

* than that of any other villages in the tract.” 

1 The order that these villages should only be assessed for 

* five years was ovei’lookod, but the demand has been raised 
; from Rs. 2,-530 to Rs. 3,370, with effect from Rabi 1891. The 
~ revised assessment will remain in force for the rest of the term 

of Mr. Ibbetson’s settlement. 


‘"I 
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353. At first no sort of settlement was made of any land 
of whicli the revenue was assigned, the assignee being left to 
collect rent from the owners. So long as the Government, 
practically took the whole rent in the shape of revenue, this 
omission was of no importance ; in fact, the owner of such land 
was better off than he who owned land assessed to Government 
revenue, for the former paid a demand varying with the seasons, 
the latter a fixed demand of extreme severity. But, as the 
Government revenue became gradually so limited as to leave 
a margin of profit for the owner, attention was attracted to 
the fact that unless we interfered between the owner and 
assignee so as to secure to the former the same margin of profit 
which he would have enjoyed had the revenue of his land not 
been assigned, we were doing him an unjustice, and conferring 
on the assignee larger rights than we claimed for ourselves and 
therefore larger than we had it in our power to alienate. This 
view appears to have been first authoritatively accepted for this 
part of India in 1830, when the Sadr Board pointed out that 
“ where the assignment had been made by the British Govern- 
ment, it could have had no intention to inflict injury on all the- 
resident proprietors of the pargana, or to compromise the rights, 
the maintenance of which had been pledged to them in common 
with their fellows throughout the country by Regulation XXV 
of 1803; and that Government had always declared that in 
granting jagirs or other lands they merely proposed to assign 
away their own revenue, and not the rights of the people. That 
Government would also appear, though somewhat tardily, to 
have at last received the conviction that the only way in which 
the ruling power could do its duty and secure the rights of the 
porprietors in such cases was to come forward and make similar 
arrangements on behalf of the assignees of these revenue-free 
holdings as it makes with communities paying revenue ta 
Government.” 

But the Board went further than this, and extended the 
same principle to all assignments including such as had been 
granted under native governments, and only confirmed by the 
British. It remarked ; — 

“ The same rule appears to the Board to hold good as regards, 
all free holdings, and, wherever a resident occupant community 
are found in possession of land assigned as rent free, they should, 
as provided by section 17 Regulation VII of 1822, have similar tennS 
made in their behalf with the Government assignee as the people 
the neighbourhood obtain directly from Government.” * 

The Lieutenant-Governor, N. W. P. accepted these princi- 
ples in his No. 1058 of 9th August 18-39 ; he pointed out several 
instances in which they had already been acted upon, and 
remarked that he “ believed that every rent free holding | 
small and great, had been already subjected to this process in th6 
districts in which the revised Settlements had been concluded. 
Upon this the Board remarked, that “ the principle had thus 
been declared applicable to every rent-free holding, small and 
greaV’ called for a report at once upon the larger holdings, and 
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Iftjnarkeil that “ the smaller holdings would be dealt with as 
investigation into revenue-free tenures was completed for 
t«ach district.” The principle was embodied in § 117 of the 
IIMrections to Settlement Officers, and the Settlement of the 
f J£andal tract was effected in accordance with it in 1847. 

i' 354. In the Settlement of 1842, the Settlement Officer pro- 
►f posed to settle villages of which the revenue had been assigned, 
f together with the Grovernment villages of parjfana Panipat. But 
';:he was directed by the Board not to interfere, as it was 
■: " not the wish of Government that sub-sttlement should be made 
with the proprietory communities in maiiji estates.” Accordingly, 
no records were prepared, and the assignees continued to realise 
r rent till 18.30. The omission to make a proper Settlement was 
’ then brought by petition to the notice of Government which call- 
' ed for a report, and remarked that “ if the rights in confirmed 

* revenue-free villages in the Dehli division have hitherto remained 
; ' undetermined, it is time that this state of things should cease.” 

• The Board reported on the question, which in that tract concerned 

1 on\y grants made by former governments and confirmed by us. , 
‘y Senior Member held strongly that the native government 

' which had made the grant had put the assignee in the position' of ’ 

■ landlord with the power to collect rents; and that it waa 
unjust to “ form a theory” that the Government had no right to 
; alienate the rights of the owner and to reverse an arrangement of 
long standing. The Junior Member pointed out that what was 
' proposed to be done was to ascertain and i-ecord existing rights, 
and that the Senior Member’s objection did not touch the advis- 
•, ability of this process. The Lieutenant-Governor agreed with 
i- the Junior Member and directed all existing rights in revenue- 
free holdings to be investigated and adjusted. Accordingly 
' between 1850 and 1852, records were prepared and summary 
1 settlements made for all lands of which the revenue was assign- 
■' ed. In some few cases the demand thus fixed was so high that 
the owners preferred to continue the old terms ; but, as a. rule, 

? the settlements then made wore acted upon up to the recent 
; revision. 

ii Unfortunately, too, the records were not prepared as carc- 

t fully as they should have been ; and the record of ownership 
■| was sometimes indefinite or entirely wanting. In some of these 
t cases the revenue assignees of plots of laud, locally called milk 
I to distinguish them from assiguments of villages or shares 
Ip ot villages, claimed ownership in Mr. Ibbetson s Settlement. 
f:»Bnt their claim was entirely without foundation. Mr. Hugh 
Fraser wrote : — 

-if • » 'pii (3 unilkis in this district have not on any occasion that I am 

aware of laid claim to any proprietory right in the soil. All they 
^ contend for is that share of the produce which would belong to the 
I State if the lands had not been alienated. This is the opinion of every 
;; mtlki that I have ever spoken to on the subject-.’’ Again : — “ In thifi 
f' district the zaynhidar’s right is not only distinct from, but scatoe- 
ly ever belongs to the person on whom has been bestowed the 
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Chaptae V- B- Government share of tlie produce. Prom among the hundieds of mdfe 
T ' ~nXr abA which I have had occasion to investigate daring my residence 

district, I can only recollect one iiistance in which the milM* 
I*teTions Settle- claimed the biswahdari hakk ; and in that case a distinct kabala yrAs 
ments of assigned forthcoming.” 
rsvenoe. 

iAssessment of f as ir S55. The jagirdars of Indri and Kaithal are not properly 

lands of pargana In- speaking assignees of Government revenue^ but mediatised chiefs 
^and iahail Kai- our protection, in return for which- they 

agreed to furnish certain military aid. The obligation to do so 
was afterwards commuted into a fixed money payment, calcu- 
lated usually at two annas per rupee on the revenue of their 
jagirs. Until the regular settlement the jagirdars collected 
their revenue hy levying batai and zahti rates. It was at first 
proposed only to assess khalsa villages, and merely to draw 
up rules of practice {dasiur-ul- ami) for jagir estates, unless 
either the jagirdar or the zamindars demanded a cash assessment. 
But after a lengthy correspondence it was decided that allyapir 
estates must be put under assessment. When the regular settle- 
ment broke down, the benefit of the revision effected was at 
first denied to the landowners m jagir villages, who were given 
the option of paying batai to the jagirdars, if they considered 
the cash assessment oppressive. Some villages in the Karnal 
Khadir belonging to the Kunjpura yajriV paid by batai up to the 
recent revision of settlement. 

GoTeruinent lands j 356. Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Gov- 
forests, Ac. ernment estates ; while Table No. XIX shows the area of land 
acquired by Government for public purposes. The cantonment 
lands have already been discussed in para. 1 72 and the settle- 
ment of the leased estates in paras. 157-164 
Oovenunent rights 357. Mr. Ibbetson thus describes the action taken at his, 

fa land in Settlement regarding Government rights in land occupied for 

v- Bm? P‘^rgana Western Jamna Canal, a burning question in the Karnal 

district : — 

“ Government, in the separate departments, is in possea.sion of a 
great deal of land situated in the tract, occupied chiefly by the canal 
channels and distributaries. But the question of ownership was 
more difficult. All the canal laud, I think without a single excep- 
tion, had been entered as property either of the village or of the 
individuals in the old record. Where land had been taken np and 
paid for by Government there was no dispute ; or in the very rare 
cases when there was, the file was forthcoming, as no Karnal records' 
had been destroyed in the mutiny. As regards the old distribu- 
taries, too, it was admitted that the people had made them themselves'. 
on their own land — a fact specifically stated hy the Superintendent: 
<rf Canals in his No. 334, of 5th December 1847, to Commis- 
eioner, Delhi, as a ground for refusing remission of revenue on the 
land so occupied, — and that though Government had, when the 
water rates were raised, taken over the arrangements for thrir 
clearance, yet it had acquired only possession, and not property in 
them. But the Canal Department claimed property in the old canal 
bed and banks, on the score of long possession, of inheritance from 
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f tte preoeiUng Goyernmsnt. and of what was described in 1827 by 
i, Captain Colvin as " a long existing custom, authorised when first 
( acted upon, though the dates cannot be traced, affiirming the right 
i of Government as lord paramount, to the occupation of the ancient 
line of water-ooui-.se ; declaring its bounds to extend to 10 yai-ds from 
I the edge of the banks ; and applying equally to the line of canal, and 
" the lines of outlets and escapes from the canal.” This claim -the 
people in most instances lesisted ; and -we conld not listen to it in 
the face of section 19 of the Land Revenue Act. In his No. 6501 
of 6th October 1873, tlie Financial Commissioner directed us to ask 
the people, where they refused to admit the proprietory rite of Gov- 
ernment, whether they objected to the entry of a Government right 
of occupancy ; and on our doing so, the villagers readily consented 
in every single instance to an entry to the effect that Government 
- was entitled to hold the land so long as it was needed for canal pur- 
poses. This entry was accordingly made, and its meaning defined 
by a clause in the administration paper. In his No. 1261, of 3^ 

- March 1879, and subsequent correspondence, the Financial Co^ia- 
•ioner ruled that land for which no compensation had been paid was 
held by Government only for so long as it was needed ; and that the 
original owners retained the reversionary right when this ceased to 

, he the ease ; this being precisely the view urged all along by the 
people. He directed that— (1) land for which compensation had 
been made should be entered as Government property ; (2) where 
no compensation had been made, the enti-y already described 
sufficient ; (3) and that even where the people had entered such l^d 
5, as Government property, their reversionary right should be recorded. 

^ Compensation was defined to include exchange of land, as -well as 
cash payment ; and when land had been taken and payment made 
. for the cultivated parts only, it was ruled that the payment covered 
the whole.” 

In 1886 the Financial Commisssioner issued the following 
orders as to land on the old canal which is no longer required by 
the Canal Department : — 

(a) “ that both below and above India, all land no longer now 
required for canal purposes be relingnished ; the canal 
officers deciding what land can properly be so treated, 
and furnishing to the Deputy Commissioner his lists and 
plans thereof, but leaving it to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to complete the relinquishment under the pro- 
^ cedure prt^cribed in that behalf. 

’i (b) “ that similar relinquishments he continued hereafter in 

p respect of any other laud, the further occupation of which 

^ may at any time appear to be unnecessary. 

The Deputy Conmiissioner’s report has not yet been sub- 

- mitted. 
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TOWisTS & MUi^ICIT^AJLITIES. 


3.5.5. At the Census of 1881, all places possessing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters 
of districts and military posts were classed as towns. Under 
this rule the following places were returned as the towns of 
the Karnal district ; — 


Tahiti. 

To^n. 

1 ^ 

j Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Karnal 

S 

Karnal 

1 

... 1 23 ,m 

12,626 

10,507 

PanipAt 

( 

Kunjpura 

4,725 

2,269 

12.431 

2 , 45 ft 

• I 

Paiiipat 

2,-.,022 

12,591 



KaitLal . . 

... 14 , 7^4 

7,302 

7,452 


f 

Siwan . . 

5,717 

2,992 

2,725 

Kaiihal 

.] 

Pnndri 

4,977 

2.379 

2.598 


c 

Pehowa 

... i 3 , 10 S 

1,985 

1,473 


The distribution by religion of the population of these 
towns and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. 
XLIII, while further particulars will be found in the Census ! 
Report in Table No. XIX and its Appendix and Table No. XX., 
The remainder of this chapter consists of a detailed description 
of each town, with a brief notice of its history, the increase and 
decrease of its population, commerce, manufacture.s, inunicipat' 
government, institutions, and public building ; and statistics of' 
births and deaths, trade and manufactures, wherever figures 
are available. 


Town of Karnal. ^56. Karnal is a municipal tovvn and the administrative 

head-quarters of the district. It lies in latitude 29° 42' 17" 
north longitnde 77° 1' 45" east. Its population is 23,133 souls 
consisting of 15,215 Hindus, 110 Sikhs, 213 Jains, 7,550 
Mnsalmans, 45 others. It stands upon comparatively high 
ground, just above the old bank of the Jamna overlooking the 
Khadir or lowland, tract. Tlie river now flows 7 miles away to 
the east, and the old Western Jamna Canal passes just beneath 
the city. ^ . 

The town is enclosed by an old wall, immediately ontsido 
of which runs a metalled road, and has ten gates, of which the 
Nawab, Kalandar, and Ghazni to the east, and the Jvindla to 
the west, are the principal ones. To the west of the town lies 
an extensive suburb, which was the sadv haztxt of the old 
cantonment. 'I’o the north about a mile from the town lie the 
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jWvil lines and pulilic offices, on the site of the old cantonment. 
;®e streets of the town are all well paved or metalled, but 
f almost all of them are narrow and crooked. The drainage and 
t; indeed the sanitary arrangements inside the town are fairly 
v^ood. The principal buildings of antiquarian interest are — (1) 
( Kalandar Sahib’s tomb, situated just outside and to the east of 
T the town. The grave is made of marble, and decorated with 
f sculpture. This tomb was built by Ghias-ud-din, Emperor of 
s,f' Dehli, to the memory of Boali Kalandar (pai-a. 127). The 
' inhabitants of Panipat, however, deny that this fakir was 
buried at Kamal, and they have a large tomb also to his 
k memory in their town. Within the enclosure are a mosque 
I and a reservoir with fountains built by the Emperor Alamgir, and 
, outside, a kettle drum balcony. (2) Cantonment Church tower. — 
« 'I^is is a fine old massive tower, and can be seen at the distance 
of several miles as it is 100 feet in height. The body of the 
•" church was dismantled after the Cantonment of Karnal was 
' abandoned in 1841 on account of its unhealthiness from the 
' swamps of the Western Jamna Canal in its vicinity ; the materials 
of the church were removed to Ambala. The tower is surmoun- 
ted by a large ornamental cross, and inside the tower are several 
• memoi’ial tablets, which were removed from the walls of the 
church. 


i 

I 


There are two cemetariea of the late cantonment with 
crowded tombs bearing evidence to the terrible mortality of the 
troops from the ravages of swamp-created maladies. 

The fort of Karnal once belonged to Blhag Singh, former Raja 
of Jindh. It was taken from him by the itahrattas, and eventually 
came into the possession of Sardar Gurclit Singh of Ladwa. It 
was captured by the English in 1805 anid made over by General 
Oehterlony to Muhamdi Khan (Mandal)', grandfather of Azmat. 
Ali Khan, the present Nawab of Karnal. On Karnal being formed 
into a British cantonment, it was decided by the authorities to 
take over the fort, suitable compensation being made to the 
Nawab. It was finally selected as a residence for Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, Amir of Kabul, in which he was detained for about 
six months, on his way to Calcutta. The fort was used as a 
jail, asquartersfor Native Cavalry, and as a poor-house. In 1862, 
it was made over to the Education Department when the district,- 
school was removed into it from the city. 

The city of Karnal is said to have been founded by RajaKarisS,^ 
a General on the side of the Kauravas in the war of the Maha- 
bharata. It would seem to have been a place of but little import- 
ance in early historical times ; for while Panipat, Kaithal, and 
Thanesar are mentioned even by the early Arab geographers, and 
these towns and Samana and Sunpat are commonly referred 
to by the early historians, Karnal is first mentioned towards the 
end of the Pathan dynasty. The battle of Karnal has already 
Been described in Chapter II, as indeed has the history of the 
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toivn under the Sikhs. As a town, it owes much of its importance 
to Raja Grajpat Singh of Jindh who built the wall and fort, and 
under whose rule it increased considerably in size. 

Jacquemont describes it inl831 A.u., in the following words : — 

“ In the interior, an infamous sink, a, heap of every sort of un- 
“ cleanliness. Amongst heaps of dung, brick-rubbish, and concourse 
“ of, beasts ai-e winding paths scarcely passable for horses, and having 
“ here and there a few miserable huts. I have seen nothing so bad 
“ in India ; and it is fair to mention that amongst the natives its : 
“filth is proverbial.” 

This is very far from applying to the present state of the 
town, which is internally well drained and clean. The inhabit- , 
ants are Jats, Rains, Rors, and the ordinary miscellaneous mix- 
ture of Brahmans, Banias, Musalmans, and menials which al- 
ways collects in a city. In the hazar live many Purbias and i 

Khatiks, &c., who came here with the troops, and used to find ’ 

employment on the stud lands. i 

The city of Karnal had the very worst possible reputation 
for unhealthiness, and not undeservedly. The old canal cub off 
a great loop of the Khadir to the west of the city, while to the < 
south lies a great natural bight. The drainag|e of the Bahgar ' 
ran over the bank, and, held up by the canal and the Grand 
Trunk Road, formed a huge swamp right under the city ; while ^ 
rice cultivation is carried on up to the very walls. When, after 
thednerrease of irrigation following upon the famine of 1833, the ' 
carrying capacity of the -canal was increased to the utmost, the’ ? 
swamps thus formed bqcame pestilential to a degree ; and the ill 
siekne.ss in cantonment^ became so great that the troops werei 
moved to .A.mbala about 1844, and the cantonments finally aban- . 
doned. In 1844, rice cultivation near the city was prohibited, ^ 
and remained forbidden for many years, but has since beeai 'S 
resumed. And canal irrigation was temporarily stopped in the*^ 
neighbourhood of Karnal on sanitary grounds. ■ ■ ' | 

The filling up of the ditch which formerly surrounded the ; 
town, and the substitution of a masonry drain, has done i 
much to improve its sanitation. The Karnal tank, situate at ‘ 
the nobth of the town, named after Raja Kama, its founder, is,,! 
held in much veneration by the Hindu community. This taot-i 
^as believed to add to the unhealthiness of the town by itsl^ , 

infrequent overflow. This has in a great measure been 
. Phedied by deeper excavation, while its margin has been 
embellished with masonry steps. The old canal has ceased te.; J: 
ran and the new canal passes through high land a mile or tnro 1 
to the west of the city. Some money has been spent of late on * - 

a small town drainage scheme and it may be hoped that the 
healhh of the place will improve. -.■■'fr: 

The opening of the railway on the opposite side of the 
Jamna has somewhat prejudiced the commercial position of l 
Karaal, baring attracted from it much of the commerce formerly " 
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I passing along the Grand Trank Road, but the Dehli-Kalka 
1 ,- Railway, which was opened in the present year, may bring 
back trade. The mnnicipality of Karnal was first constituted in* 
f. 1867. It was re-constituted in 1884 and is now a municipality 
: of the 2nd class. The committee consists of five nominated and 
twelve elected members, from whom a president and vice-presi- 
dent are chosen by election. Table No. XLV shows the income 
, of the municipality for the last few years. It is chiefly derived 
from octroi levied on the value of almost ail goods brought 
within the municipal limits for the consumption or use of its 
inhabitants. The chief manufactures are — country cloth for 
local consumption, and blankets, boots, and brass vessels for 
export. A considerable trade in leather is carried on ; and 
there is a large population of Chamars who execute contracts 
for harness, saddlery, boots, and leather articles required by 
the cavalry and artillery. Skilful artificers are still to be found 
here, survivals from the old cantonments. 

" The public buildings in the civil station are the Deputy Com,' 
ml^oner’s Court, Treasn^, Police station. Police Lines, Staging 
Bungalow, Church, and Jail, also the tower of the bid cantonment 
church. In the suburbs there are a District School, and a Post 
Office, one Government and two other sarais, a dispensary, and 
the Municipal Committee room. 

The Government maintains here a branch of the Hissar Cattle 
Farm and dep6t for rearing army remounts. 

The population' 
as ascertained.! at: 
the enumeratiobsof 
1868, 1876, and 

1881 is shown in the 
margin. 

It is difficult to as- 

certain the precise limits within which the enumerations of 1868 

and 1875 were taken ; but the details 
in the margin, which give the popu- 
lation of suburbs, throw some light 
on the matter. The figures for ihe 
population within municipal limits 
according to the census of 1868 are 
taken from the published tabl^ of 
the census of 1 87 5 ; bu t it was noteif 
at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful.]]Tra- 
: IfSSl the town included all that lay within municipal boundaries, 
i together with the encamping ground, Civil lines, and Stud Dep6t. 

J The Deputy Commissioner wrote sis follows in the district 
report on the Census on 1881 regarding the decrease of popula-' 
f ^on 

E “ The decrease is in some measure due to the diminished bade 

i owing to the opening of the railway, to the removal of the Stud. 


Town or suburb. 

POrCLATIOW. 

1868. 

1881, 

Karnsl town 

Mfttak Majri 

Ohand Sar^ .* 
.CirU Lines .'t' 

|a9,007 I 

21,800 . 
734 
294 
605 


Uaite o<«SLiimeratioQ. 

Year of 
Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

"Whole town . . /' 

1861 

1881 

29,007 

23.133 

15,951 

12,626 

2a,0.)« 

10,507 

Htmlclpal limits . . | 

1868 

. 1876 1 

1881 j 

29,007 

24,01# 

22,628 

•• 



CbBpterrVZ; 

Townwamt 
MunixiiipBlitiieB. ' 

ToirnitfKAnaiJ. 
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Department, and to the presence of troops on the encamping ground 
jn 1868, but still more to the uuhealthiuess caused by the canal and 
^he swamps around it, which has been intensified since 1868.” 

In the case of all the towns the constitution of the population 
by religion, and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table 
No. XLIII, and details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the 
Census Report ot 1881. The annual birth and death-rates per 
mille of population since 1881 for Karnal are given below, the basis 
of calculation being in every case the figures of the most r('cent 
Census. The figures for deaths show thi extreme unhealthiness of 
the place. One tenth of the population died in 1884, when a very 
violent outbreak of fever took place in consequence of the heavy 
rain-fall and the flooded condition of the environs of the town ; — 


Detail. 

1881. 

' 1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1 

1885. 

j 1886. 

1 1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Arer. 

age. 

Birth-rate 

26 

1 

30 

36 

i 

43 

28 

1 36 , 

1 ! 

1 

35 

30 

33 

33 

Death-rate | 43 

36 

38 

102 

46 

36 

59 

S3 

36 

! 

1 48 


The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 

SfiT. Kunjpura is a small town in latitude 29° 43' north, 
longitude 77° 7' 15" east. It has a population of 4,7 25, consisting of • 
2174 Hindus, 1 Jain, and 2,550 Musalmdns. It is situated in 
the Khddir of the Jamna, which now flows about 2 miles to the 
east, and is distant from Karnal 6 miles north-east. It is the 
residence of a distinguished Muhammadan family, whose head 
enjoys the revenue of the neighbourhood asy'apirdar and beara^ 
the title of Naw'ab (para 194). 

The town is enclosed by an old masonry wall, which is now 
in a delapidated state. The public buildings are — a school, al 
police chauki, and dispensary. The Municipal Committee has 
been abolished The trade of the town is wholly local and, 
unimportant. The history of Kunjpnra has already been given: 
(para 194). It was from tbe cover of the fine orchardes 
which still exist close to the town, that a division of the* 
Persian army under Nadir Shah made an important flank 


LlmiU of onmaerK' 
tion. 

Tear of 

CODMW. 

PenoQi. 

^ Kalen. 

Females. 

^hofetOWQ .• 1 

1868 

1881 

5,163 

4,725 

2,658 

2.260 

2,504 

2,468 

Unnidpal Uuics | 

1868 

1873 

1881 

5,1 W 
5,049 
4,725 




movement on the 
force of Muhammad.; 
Shah at the battle, 
of Karnal in 1739,- 
A. D. The popula- 
tion as ascertained^ 
at the enumerations; 
of 1868, 1875, and' 
1881, is shown in 
^e margin, ' 


I 


.■i 
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The principal building of antiquity within the city walls is 
the Dargah Kalandar Sahib (para. 127). The tomb, with 
the exception of the pillars of the “ dalaa” or hall, wliich are of 
touchstone, was erected by Khizi Khan and iShadi KhaU) sons 
of the Emperor Ala-ud-din, Ghori. The touchstone pillars afore- 
said were erected by one Razakullah Khan, son of Nawab 
Mnkarrab Khan, a Hakim in the service of the Emperor Akbar. 
The “ Kh cl dims” of the Dargah still hold from Government a 
grant of land yielding Rs. 1,000 a year. They originally re- 
ceived Rs. 1,950 a year, but the income wa.s reduced in 1858 in 
consequence of its having been discovered that a crusade had 
been preached against the British Government in 1857 at this 
. place. 

The town is of great antiquity, dating back to the period of 
f the war between the Pandavas and the Kanravas, when it formed 
i One of the well known five “pats ” or “ prasthas” demanded by 
Tudhishthira from Duryodhana as the price of peace. In modern 
‘t times the plains of Panipathave thrice formed the scene of decisive 
I; battles, which sealed the fate of Upper India. (See paras. 43,44, 

K and 49), In the first battle of Panipat Ibrahim Lodi fell; and 
an inscribed platform has been erected in his memory by the 
f District Committee, just outside the octagonal tower of a garden 
i Wall which is still standing. When, however, the Grand Trunk 
I Road was made, the Road Department destroyed the tomb (so 
says General Cunningham), and now an in significant masonry 
; platform with a commonplace inscription, is all that stands in 
J-the name of the Emperor. The old tomb used to form a place 
L of pilgrimage for the people of Gwaliar, since the last Raja of 
:-the old Gwaliar dynasty fell in the same battle. 


r 

■| _ The difiiculty of comparing the results of these three enume- 

rations noted in the case of Karnal exists here also. 

y 358. Panipat is a municipal town and administrative head- 
quarters of a tahsil of the same name. It lies in latitude 29° 23' 
-taorth longitude 77° 1' 10" east, and has a population of 25,022 
r souls, consisting of 7,334 Hindus, 1 Sikh, 768 Jains, 16,917 
. Musalmans, and 2 others. It is situated on the Grand Trunk 
f -Road, 53 miles north of Dehli, near the old bank of the Jamna, 

, upon a high mound composed of the debris of centuries. From 
^11 sides the town slopes gently upwards towards an old fort, 
which is its highest point, and has low and squalid outskirts, 

. receiving the drainage of the higher portion. The town is 
®uclosed by an old wall which is formed by the back of many 
houses, and has 15 gates, of which the Salarganj to the north, 
Shahvilayat to the south, Madhoganj to the east, are the prin- 
cipal ones ; suburbs stretch in all directions except to the east. 
The town is traversed by two main bazars running respectively 
ffuui east to west and from north to south, the latter being the 
principal one. The streets are all well paved or metalled, but 
are narrow and crooked. 
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Tlio city is Imilt npon a small promontory round wliicli 
tlie old bed of the Jaraiia flows, and is well raised on tlie 
awcuninliition of ceMturies, tlie old fort in particular command- 
ing tlie country for a considerable distance. Tlie town is em- 
bowered in trees, and the white buildings shining through them 
present a very pleasing appearance as yon approach it. Paiii- 
jjat must in old times have been of mucli greater size than it 
now is, and Jacqueinont describes it as the large.st city, except 
Debli, which he saw in northern India. Ruins of old shrines 
extend to a considerable distance round the town, and many 
inosqnes, shrines, and gardens of very considerable pretensions 
still existing, but now in sad disrepair, tell of former impor- 
tance. Many of tlie buildings possess considerable historical - 
intei*est. An old Indian gun, some 8 feet long, made of : 
bars of iron bound together by iron lioo]>s, and with its name - 
of ganj shikan or fort-breaker cast on it, stood in the fort till 
after tlie mutiny, when it was destroyed and the giiii thrown . 
over the parapet. It has lately been moved to Dehli. The ; 
inhabitants are Arabs, Rajputs, Pathaiis, Bairupias, Kayatlis, 
and the ordinary city classes. 

The city of Panipat used to l>e comparatively healthy, till, 
in 18.52, acut called theRer escape was made to drain some swamps 
at the junction of the Dehli and Hissar canals. This cut, ’ 
assisted by the Grand Trunk Road held up the Bangar drainage 
in a loop of the Khadir, just as the canal at Karnal, till the banks [ 
broke and the water poured down the Burhi Nadi, which } 
would ordinarily have carried it off harmlessly, but which ' 
had silted up to a great degree since the cut stopped ? 
the regular flow of drainage on to the city of Panipat. 

The sickness so caused was so great that in 18.54 the 
head-quarters of district were moved from Panipat to Karnal 
on this ground. Rice cultivation was then jiroliibited in fhe 
neighbourhood of the town, but tlio prohibition is no longer in | 
force. Drainage improvements recently carried out by the Irri- | 
gation Department will probably result in a great reduction 
of disease. The chief families have already been described in . 
Chapter III, Section F. Mr. Ibbetson thus dsecribes the town 
population ; — 

“ The people of Panipat are proveibially classed with those of , 
Kasur and of Jagadhin as bearing not the highest of oharacters.-^I 
think that, taken as a whole, they perhaps deserve their reputation. ^ 
They are almost all more or less educated men ; they have the misfor-, 
tune to hold their land revenue-free, so that they are never wholly ■ 
without meau.s ; but they are too sharif to cultivate themselves, while j 
the body of laudownei’s has out-grown the capacity of the land to ,, 
support idle hands in comfort. Of course there are numberless in* , . 
dividuals who earn an honest livelihood by service or the like, and 
very many whose character for probity is unblemished, for many of 
whom I liave the highest personal ' res 2 >ect. But there is a vefy 
large residuum indeed who have attained the most consummate ekiil’ 
in chicanery ; and their nearest female relations, all of whom She 
strictly secluded, ami almost all of whom possess land under 
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the Jluluinimailaii law of iiilieritaiice afford tliem a wide 
- field for its pvactico without danger, Avliicli they take advantage 
of to the full. Their hiw of snecession, and the tendency to 
intellectual subtlety which niai'ks the race, have I’cndered their tenures- 
and titles exti-aordiaai ily complicated ; and an 8-nnna< power-of- 
attorney. attested by a couple of friend.s, and purporting to enjpow’ev 
the holder to dispo.se fully of the lands and other property of his wife, 
sister, oi‘ mother, i.s often the ba-sis of very curious prcceedings indeed. 
I should add that the above description i.s far less true of the Rajputs 
than of the other classes of inhabitants ; and is especially inapplicable 
to the KuUar Rjyputs, who, cultivating them.ScU es. and being therefore 
lookeddown uj)on by their felhrws, have geueralfy escaped contamina- 
tion,. But the typical Panipat suitor, witli a petition of great Icng^h 
and mtricacy, and displaying- great; reseaieh in fields of jurisprudence 
wholly irrelevant to the matter at issue, with a .^mall law library of 
repealed Acts in his pocket, and whojiours out in very high-tlow n lan- 
guage an intenninahlo argument of which the locus is a circle carefully 
doseidbed round the point iu' dispute, is not a plcasaut, man.,” 

ITre opening of the railway on the opposite side of the 
Jamiia somewhat prejudiced the commercial position of 
JE^auipat, having, attracted from it much of the commerce 
formerly pi-ssiug along tlie Gf rand Trunk Road. But the new 
Delhi-Kalka llailway passes beside the town. The municipality 
of Panipat was first constituted in 1(S()7. It was I’cconstitntcd 
in 1884 and i.s now a municipality of the 2nd class. The coin- 
nrittee consists of five nominated and eleven- elected members, 
fsom. whom a president and vice-president ai’e- choseni by elec- 
tion. The income (table XLiV) is chietty derived from octroi 
levied on the value of almost all goods brotight within tlie 
municipal limits for the consumption of its inhabitants. The 
next imjiortaiit ficcupation after agriculture is tlmt. of trado 
and banking. There is little trado with towni.s at a distance.. 
What there is, is chiefly local trade and banking. 'J'he manu- 
facture of copper vessels for e.xport is of some importance. 
There are several largo establi.shments for the m-amifacture of 
glass for ornamenting women’s dress. The oidy other niami- 
factm-es, other than those carried on in abmist ('very village, are 
cutlery and the making of silver beads in iinitatioii of jiearls. 

The glass manufacture is of some interest. 'J'he glus^ is 
blown into large globes, and- into these, wdiile still hot, some 
amalgam is poured aaid the globes turned about, then receiving 
an internal coating of quick-silver. 'I'liey are- then broken up 
into suTall pieces, whicli are used as spangle ornaments both bv 
■women for their dress, and for tlie decoration of the walls of 
rooms. 

'The public buildings in this town are the police station, 
the school, and the Municipal Committee room, 'riie.so three 
stand on the top of the old fort mound. Besides these in 
the suburbs thcro are a dispensary, a- post office, and a 
large sural. The tuksil building and a. small road 
bungalow' are situated about a quarter of a mile noitb, 
aiid the civil rest-lmie:e about a mile to the wc.-t. Tkei-(j 
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is also a large paMca tank to the north of the 
was built by Mathra Das Bania in the time of 


Muhamm ad Shah. 

The population as ascertained 


city. It 
Emperor 


Limits of enamera- 

tiOQ. 

Year of 
CensDs. 

Persoca. ‘ Males. 

Females. i 

Whole town .. | 

18C8 

1881 

25,276 1 

26,022 1 12,431 

I 

12,581 1 



1868 

26,276 

1 

Municipal limits 


1875 

24,600 

1 



1881 

26.65) 



1 

Town or suburb. 

Population. 

T868. 

j 1881, 


Panipat town .. j 

) 

j ( 26,(tt2 

Nurwala . . 1 

>26,270 

J 

Bichpuri 


Amirnagar 

; 

1 1 loo 


at the enumerations of 1868, 
1875, and 1881 is 
shown in the mar- 
gin. The difficulty 
of comparing the 
results of these 3 
enumerations noted 
case of Kamal exists 
as regards Panipat, 
details in the margin 


in the 
also 
but the 

throw some lighten the maiter. 
It would appear from informa- 
tion supplied by the Deputy 
Commissioner that Nurwala and 
Amirnagar were included in 
the census of 1868. The above 
figures show that they were excluded from that of 1881, as also 
was Bichpuri though being within municipal limits. The census 
of the town itself W'as confined to the area within the octroi 
barrier. 


The annual birth and death-rates per mille of population 
since 1881 are given below, the basis of calculation being in 
every case the figures of the most recent census : — 


Cstail. 

1881, ^ 18?2. 
i 

j 1 

1 1888. 

1884.^ 

1 

! 1S86. ! 
1 1 

1886.1 

I8b7.j 

1888. 

1888. 1 Avenge. 

Birth rat«. 

i 

40 j 37 

[ 41 

" 1 

‘ 3, 1 
33 1 

i 

'' I 

\ 

40 1 

J 

33 ' 

1 

1 

37 i 31 

1 

l>«ath rate. 

37 1 33 j 

! 2, 1 

« , 

3. 1 

! 

2B , 

1 

n 1 

29 J 

25 j S2 


IT 
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Town of Eaitbal, 


The actual number of births and deaths registered during 
the last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 

859. Kaithal is a municipal town and administrative head- 
quarters of a tahsil of the same name. It lies in latitude 29* 
48' 7" north, longitude 76° 26' 26" east, and has a popalation ; 
of 14,754 sonls, consisting of 8,597 Hindus, 171 Sikhs, 134 ; 
Jains, and 5,852 Musalmans. It is picturesquely situated on - 
the bank of an eittensive artificial lake or moat, called the Bid- 
kiar tank, with numerous bathing places and flights of steps. 
A high wall, partly pahha and partly of mud, encloses the 
opposite side of the town. It has eight gateways, of which the 
Kamal gate to the east, the Keorak and Suraj Knnd gates to 
the north, and Kassi gate to the west, are the principal ones. 
Most of the streets are well paved or metalled hut are nearly 
all narrow and crooked. The town lands are very extensivO 
and are divided into six pattis, each constituting a separate 




I 
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i estate, but baving the town as their common abadi. The prin- 
j^ cipal buildings of antiquarian interest are as under : — 

■f 1. — Tomb of Shekh Shahab-ud-din Balkhi at the Siwan 

gate. This prince is said to have come from Balkh to Hindustan 
?; in 673 Hijri ; he was slain in battle at Kaithal ; his grandson 
3 ! built this tomb to his memory ; the pillars and cupola are entirely 
>, of stone ; the inscription is in Arabic on the cupola; the tawiz 
j was removed from the tomb by one of the Bhais of Kaithal. 

I* 2. Masjid of Shekh Tayub — Built by himself in the time 
i of the Emperor Akbar Jalal-ud-din ; the cupola is coated with 
enamel. 

3. Tomb of Shah Vilayat. — It was built in the reign of the 
i’ Ghoris. Shah Vilayat’s father built the tomb. 

4. Tomb of Shah Kamal. — -Fakir Shah Kamal is said to 
have come from Baghdad 250 years ago; the tomb was 

■ erected by hie descendants ; twice every year a fair is held at 
I the spot ; 24 acres of lands assessed at Rs. 15 have been released 
i; in perpetuity for the support of the shrine. 

5. Asthan Anjni, mother of Hanuman. — This temple of 
Anjni, the mother of Huuurnau, was latc-ly repaired by the 

] Hindus of Kaithal. 

The town is clean and picture.sque. — The ruins of the old 
fort, or residence, of the Kaithal family stand out prominently 
. on the high bank of the Bidkiar tank, which seems to have been 
partly made by the- excavation of bricks for building the town 
and fort, and partly formed to act as a moat for defence. The 
large house built by Bhai Ude Singh after the model of Sir David 
Ochterlony’s house at Karual also overlooks the lake. 

i This town is said to have been founded by the mythical 

* hero Yudhishthira, and is connected by tradition with the mon- 
' keygod Hanuman. It bears In Sanskrit the name of Kapisthala, 

; or the abode cf monkeys — a name which still -applios. The town 
.ji was renovated, and a fort built under Akbar. In 1/6/ it fell 
.? into the hands of the Sikh chieftain, Bhai Dosu Singh, whose 
4 descendants, the Bhais of Kaithal ranked amongst the most 
important and powerful Cis-Satlej chiefs. Their territories 
i lapsed to the British Government in 1843. For a few years 
' Kaithal formed the head-quarters of a separate district ; but 
J- in 1849 it was absorbed into the district of Thanesar, and 
transferred in 1862 to that of Karual. (para. 72). 

"i' The municipality of Kaithal was first constituted in 1867. 

It was reconstituted in 1884 and is now a municipality of the 
: 2nd Class. The committee consists of five nominated and nine 
elected members, from whom a president and vice-president are 
I chosen by election. Table No. XLV shows the income of the 
municipality for the last few years. It is chiefly derived fiom 
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octroi levied on the value of almost all goods brought within the 
municipal limits for the consuinption or use of its inhahitaiits. A 
sleejjy trade is carried on in gram, sal ammoniac, saltpetre, horned 
cattle, sheep, and country blankets. The refinement of salt- 
{>etre is brought to considerable perfection. Lacquer ornaments 
and toys are also made in some numbers both in Kaithal and 
in some of the .surrounding villages. The public buildings are— 
a court-house, a taliull, a ])olice station, a dispensary, and a school. 
There are many large tanks round the city, of which the Bid- 

kiar, the Shukr- 
kund, and the Su- 
rajkund are the 
princi])al ones. 
The population as 
ascertained at the 
enumerations of 
1868, 1875 and, 

1881 is shown in 
the mai-gin. 

TTe small falling off in population is amply accounted for 
by the drought wliicli preceded the census, and by the fever 
epidemic of 187(1. 

The annual birth and death-rates per mille of population 
since 1881 are given below, the basis of calculation being in 
every case the figures of the most rjeeiit census ; — 


I4imlts of enumerA' ; 
tioa. 1 

Yt-ar of 

CfeUalla. 

Persons, Males. 

Fetn flies. 

! 

Whole town * | 

IS68 

18il 

1 i.iflO 

7,4S6 

7,302 

7,4,14 

7,4o2 

! 

Municipal limits j i 

1863 

14,843 

.. 

.. 

187.1 

15,733 



ISil 

11.754 




Pftfi,). 

1 1 
■ IH81. 1 
1 j 

1 \?h'2. 

1833. 

IS34. 1815.' 

■ 1 1 

lb36, 1887 
i 

' ’ I88S, 

1 

1839. j 

j Average . 

Bitth-rate 

2, 

i 

1 2') 

1 


23 1 28 : 

1 1 
: i 

) , 

, 1 
42 . 

i 

29 

Dcatb'if.te 

22 ' 

■ IS 

20 

=4 ! 55 

1 

J 

2.5 ' 43 

j j 

I ■ “i 

1 27 . 

[ 30 

The actual 

ntinil 

)pr < 

■t hir 

ths and 

dentils 

registered during 


the last five years is .shown in Table IS'o. XLIV. 


360. Siwan is a small town, or rather a large village of 
5,717 inhabitants, sitnateil in the valley of the Sai'usti, 
about 6 miles uonli of Kaithal. The town itself is an unpreten- 
tious collection of native houses without a wall or any building 
of importance. It has a school. Its lands include an finormons - 
hollow in which rice is extensively gi-own with the aid of the- 

On the stream are the broken 
piers of an old bridge and the 
ahandimed village site, of Polar , 
mazra whei*e ancient bTicks and 
Indo-Scyfhian coins are found. 
The population as ascertained 
at tlie eunmerations of 1868 and 
1881 is ahowu in the margin. 


flood-waters of rlie Sarnsti. 


Year of 
Cem»ns. 

Persorw. 

Molen. 

Penvales. 

ISGS 

6,206 

3,221 

2,98} 

1881 

4,717 

t.W 

2.72.". 

! 
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5 - The decrease m population is attributed by the Deputy 
' Commissioner to the years of drought which preceded the census 
of 1881, and to the fever epidemic of 1871*. 

; 361. Fnndri is a small town in latitude 29° 4.5' 30" north, 

f longitude 76° 56' 15" east. It has a population of 4,977 souls, 
consisting of 3,343 Hindus, 1,630 Musalmans, and 4 other. It 
is situated on the bank of an extensive tank known as the 
Pundrak tank, tvhich gives its name to the tovrn, and which 
nearly half surrounds it with bathing places and flights of steps. 
Pnndri was in old day, one of the strongholds of the Pnndri 
Pajputs (para. 134). The town is enclosed by a mud wall, and 
has four gates, of which the Pundrak gate is to the north, the 
Kaithal gate to the west, the Pai gate to the south, and the 
Habri gate to the east. Nearly all its streets are paved. There 
are many large private buildings, and a good mrai built 
by a banker. The public buildings are a school and police 
station. The Municipal Committee has been abolished. The 
bankers generally have their firms at Sohore cantonment. The 
Raiyids of Pundri ai’e a well known, but decayed family. The 
chitT man of the family is Ama»ffuliah, a Hakim, who is in 
receipt of an hwm of Ha. 50, The population as ascertained 


Limits of emmieration. 

Year of 
Census. 

Persons. 

__ 

j 1 at the enumera- 

Males. Females. tiollS of 1868, 

Whole town . . | 

1868 

1681 


2.".60 i 5.413 : is shown in the 

5,37!> ; 2,55!. . Put, HS 

Municipal limits | 

1R68 

1875 

1881 

4,740 

t.Aii 

i,\t77 

' case of Kama], 
j i the figures may 

1 not all relate to 

exactly the same areas. 

362. Pehowa has already been noticed in para, 37. It is 


an exceedingly unhealthy ])lace, the groat depression to the 
south of the town becoming a lake in the rains. It had a popu- 
lation of 4727 in 1855. The population as uscertaiucd at the 
enumerations of 1868, 18/5, and 1881 is shoun below. 


Limits of enumeration. 

i 

Year of ' 
Census. 

Persons. 

1 

! 

Males, j Females. 

1 

1 

Whole town [ 

i 

1863 

1881 

i 

3,090 
3,408 1 

1 

2,026 
1,935 1 

1,664 

1,473 

i 

Mnnifinal limits | 

ISOS 

187.", 

1881 

1 

3,67.5 

.3,408 

1 

1 

1 
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The Manicipal Committee has been abolished. Pehowa ia 
a noted place of pilgrimage. A large fair is held yearly for 
bathing in the Sarusti, the persons attending being usualjT 
from 20,000 to 25,000. ‘ 

363. Tiraori, though not classed as a town, is a place of 
some historical interest. Here in 1 191 the invading army of 
Muhammad bin Sam was defeated by the united Hindu armies 
under Pirthvi Raj, the Chauhan King of Dehli (para. 39) . Here 
Prince Azim, son of Aurangzeb (afterwards for a short time 
Azim Shah) was bom. In memory of him the place was named 
Azimabad, and is still so called by many Musalmans. A wall 
round the town, a mosque, and a tank, said to have been the 
work of Aurangzeb, are still in existence. The old highways ran 
through Tiraori, and there is a well preserved specimen of the 
old royal tarais here. This building appears to have been used 
by the Sikhs as a fort. It is now the property of Nawab of 
Kunjpura and is unused and neglected. Tiraori is one of the 
■tations on the new Dehli-Kalka Railway. 
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Tlie fit^ures Lclow tihow tlie irn'pfafimi from tlie whole of the 
We.stern Jamna Cniial. from }Wl9 to 1840, no separate figures 
bei Mg avaiiable for (lie district. Tlie Dehii branch was opened 
ill 1820, but the .small snpjily of water carried Iw it may be 
estimated from the fact that till 1821), at least, no bridges were 
needed, as a loaded village cart could be driven through it with- 
out inconvemence. In 1826 the Robtak branch was opened as 
far as Gohana ; but the irrigation from both these canals, thoug-h 
steadily increasing up to 1833, was still very limited, and in 
1331 the small use made of the water was attributed to “ the 
“ uncertainty of the supply, the insufficiency of the outlets per- 
mitted for each village, and the high rates charged” viz., 
aunat. 11-2 per aero. 


APPENDIX A. 


Growth of iriiijnt ion from the JVestern Jamna Canal, and ewfen- 
siu'L if ealine ifiiori .icence and .swamp. 


Enrhj Irrigation from We.ster>i Jamna Canal. 


Year. 

I Amount of wrtter- 
rate iu rupees. 

Area calculate*! 
.it rate of 

As. 11-2 per acre. 

Rkm ARKS. 

ISIO.QO 

S7i5 

1 ,255 

1 

j Main line ic DcUU truiich 

1S20-21 

14/54'; 

20.9>:^ 


1821-22 

24.613 

35,273 

j oi»eaeil. 

1822-23 

21.458 

BO, 749 


1823-21 

3 ’>.015 

51,609 

Oroui^lit. 

1824.25 

26.617 

38.185 

) 

1825-26 

48,374 

60,320 

• I'auiiiK? 

1.826-27 

H8.97:) 

48,686 

) 

1.827-28 

31.161 

48.953 

Uolil.ik l.idUfh t/pcUeil 

]H28-2^ 








183(1-31 

.57.700 



1831-32 

51,016 

73,106 


1832-33 

65.80'> 

04,299 


lS3';-24 

1,18,783 

2.13.20'! 

Famine. 


i.H.imr) 

1,63.455 


1835'36 


1.5.8,434 


1336-37 

1.5:4.177 



1837-3.8 

2,72.378 

3.30,318 

Di*ougUt. 

1838-33 


2,71.761 


1839-40 

2,24,B.'4B ! 

.3,21,541 

Klin scant V. 

1840-41 

2, .->5,818 

3.66 5S7 

Contract system iiitroduceJ, 

1341-12 

2,63.069 

3.76,978 


1842-43 

2,79,300 

4,00,2.37 



The terrible famine of 1833-34 gave a new turn to the u riga- 
tion question. This famine fell with perhaps even greater 
severity upon the Bangar than upon the Khadir ; for the canal 
failed, while the people of the latter had at least their wells, so 
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long as the cattle had strength to work them. The di.-itress, 
feebly described at page 2th paralysed for a whole year the- 
agriculture of the tract. But this very distress was the means 
of securing at one hound an advance in prosperity which might 
otherwise have taken many y ears to attain. The canal presented 
at least a possibility of salvation ; and its officers had no longer 
reason to complain that the water they proffered w'as not accept- 
ed. Irrigating villages enlarged and multiplied their channels; 
numerous other villages which had never before irrigated dug 
outs for themselves, often many miles in length ; and the area 
irrigated was limited only by the means of supply', instead of, as 
heretofore, by' the demand. Strenuous efforts were made to 
increase that supply; and the irrigation of ISSS-.H- was 2i times 
that of 1832-33, while the coiistruetioii of the Biitana branch 
extended the water to a part of the tract which it had previously 
been unable to reach. The means of irrigatitm, once called intO' 
existence liy' the pressure of a water-famine, were still available 
when the urgent necessity had passed away ; and the irrigation 
never again fell to its former level. The failure of the rains in 
1836-37 raised it above the figures of 1832-33, and the continu- 
ance of the drought caused the irrigation in 1837-38 to rise to 
what Captain Baker, the Superintendent of Canals, declared in 
1841 to be the inaximnm capacity of the channels as they then 
stood. But the supply' was still uncertain, and apt to fail when 
most needed. The whole system of canals and their subsidiary 
channels had been called on to perform a task far in excess of 
that for which they' had been designed ; the call had been urgent, 
and the necessary adaptations had been made as best they could, 
and on the .spur of the moment. The arrangements at the heads 
for supplying the water fi-om the river were also very imperfect; 
and too often the canal broke down just when tlu'rc was the 
greatest need for its services. 

The table on the next jiage shows the 
irrigation between and 187o. The 

fijjures refer only to the portion of the 
district settlc'd by Mr. Ibbetson ; hut thocaual 
irrigation excludcdisinsigniliraut in amount. 
Since that date the area charged w ith water- 
rate in the Karnal Di.strict has been as 
shown in the margin. 

When the canal was re-opened, every 
facility was offered to such villages as would 
make use of the water. In most cases an old imperial water-cut 
still existed, which they' were allowed to clear out and use ; and 
when there was none, they simply made themselves a channel 
straight from the nearest point on the canal from which water 
Wdtild flow to their fields. As the demand for water has extend- 
ed, certain large distributaries have been constructed, which 
have absorbed many' of the early' channels, w'hile others have 
been deepened, enlarged, and extended. The main canals, too, 
have been deepened and their banks raised, till the w'ater 


Tear. 

Acre«. 

1S76 .. 

6!>, 717 

1M77 .. 

85,172 

1878 .. 

l,23,5f.7 

I»78 . . 

y7,334 

1880 .. 

77.027 

1881 .. 

02, 280 

1882 .. 

69, 483 

1883 .. 

87, 035 
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touches the crown of the arches in the hri(l,i>es. Most of 
these extensions were made under pressure of iirpent need, 
and therefore without iiiterrnptinp: the supply, and too luir- 
riedly to admit of due consideration being given to them, 
or of the best possible scheme being selected. Thus, w liile the 
faulty alignment of the old canal and channels is still followed, 
their carrying capacity has been so increased that in mo.st part 
the surface level of the water, and in some places the bed of the 
canal, is above the surrounding coiintiy, and the water is thus 
forced into the sub-soil by hydraulic pressure.'^ A great deal 
of the canal is, of course, in cmhauliment ; and in many of the 
secondary channels silt clearances, often dating from the time 
of the Mnghals, have raised the hanks to a height of 12 and 15 
feet; and this system of embankments has been constructed 
with so little reference to the natural drainage that it intersects 
all the drainage lines of the tract, and throws hack the surface 
water over the surrounding country. This is especially the case 
in Karniil Bangar, where the canal runs in ciubaiikment below 
the Nardak step in the Bangar and the Kluidir bank in the 
Khadir, and holds up all the drainage which runs southwards 
from the highlands. The highland distributaries which cross 
the lowland to reach the villages on the crown of the slopes, act 
as so many dams above which huge swamps form, w'hilo the 
loops of the old channel in which the canal use to run, and 
which are cutoff by it now that it has been straightened, act as 
breeding beds for crocodiles and malaria. 

But if the defects of the means of supply have given rise to 
evils, the pernicious system of irrigation pursued by the people, 
coupled with its rapid extension has increased those evils a hun- 
dred fold. While some 8 per cent, of the central canal tract is 
permanently under water, 40 per cent, of the whole area and 80 
per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated, much of it twice in 
the year, much of it for rico cultivation, and almost all of it every 
year without intermission. Now canal irrigation is not like well 
irrigation. When every drop of water used is represented by 
additional labour to man and beast, the greatest economy is 
exercised ; not so when a stroke of the spado is sufficient to 
set flowing an unlimited supply. In the former case the culti- 
vator divides his fields into small beds which are irrigated suc- 
cessively, and practically answer the purpose of terraces economis- 


* The total irrigation fi-om Wes- 
tern Jamna Canal at various periods is 
shown below : — 


Years. 

Acres. 

1820 

155 

182.5 

38,185 

1830 

76.486 

1840 

321,541 

1870 

496,542 

1878 

507,974 


The average depths of water in feet 
at Karnal bridge at various periods is 
as follows 


Years. 

Feet. 

1827 

4-81 

1830 

6'20 

1835 

6-93 

1870 

9 81 

1875 

1010 


.And the bottom from which these depths are measured lias been raised con- 
siderably during the period over which these fig lues extend. 
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ing tlie water, not only by reducing the depth needed, but also 
by eontining tlio area of already watered ground over which the 
water has to pass. On the canal, on the other hand, if a field is 
six inches lower at one end than at the other, a seven-inch bank is 
made round it, and the whole field put under an average of four 
inche.s of water, in order to got one inch at the top ; each spot in 
the field, after receiving its water, is .still passed over by the 
water which goes to spots beyond it ; and if a leak occurs in the 
channel, or if a bullock breaks down the side, the W'ater is allowed 
to run to waste for hours before any trouble is taken to remedy 
the evil. The duty of the canal w'ater for 1874-75 was 74 acres 
in the autumn, and 89 in the spring per cubic foot of supply. 
Supposing that the loss by evaporation and waste is counter- 
balanced by the fact that much of this land is watered in both 
seasons, this represents a supply of 62 inches in the year. A 
well working 13 hours a day for 150 days in the spring and 80 
days in the autumn, and w'atering 15 acres, would have to 
supply at this rate 6,067 gallons per hour. Morover, the well 
water is itself drawn from the suh-soil supply, and all that is lost 
by evaporation during the process of irrigation is so much lost 
to that supply ; while in canal irrigation, all that is not so lost, is 
so much added to that supply. 

The result is that the whole country is water-logged hj' the 
canal water being forced into it from below, while the cnltivator 
drenches it from above. And when the rain come.s in tropical 
abundance, instead of finding a thirsty soil ready to drink up the 
greater part, it falls upon a country already saturated with water, 
and the whole volume is thrown into shallow drainage lines with 
an almost imperceptible slope. These again, being barred at 
intervals by high banks crossing them at right angles, silt up, 
and the water is thrown back and covers the country for miles. 
Thus, when the rainfall has been unusually heavy for several 
years in succession, there are hundreds of acres in which the 
autumn crop, if it can he sown at all, is almost or altogether 
drowned; while such little land as appears above the water soon 
enough to plough for the spring crop is so moist that the yield is 
barely worth the trouble of gathering. Aud there is a still larger 
area in which, after heavy rain, the water stands some indies deep 
for three or four days at a time, to the great injury of the crop. 
No means exist of carrying off the water, for, as the Chief 
Engineer rejiorted in 1867, the level of the water in the canal 
can very seldom be reduced in the rainy season, just when the 
drainage of the swamps is most needed ; as even if the supply 
at the heads be shut off, the cjuantity of water draining into 
the channel above Karn^l is sufficient and sometimes more than 
sufficient, to fill the channel at and below that point. 

Nor is it only swampage that results from the causes above 
mentioned; for if it were, the higher land might by cultivated as 
the lower became unculturable. For countless ages the rain 
falling upon the soil has washed down with it more or less of its 
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saline constituents into tlie spring water below. That water now 
, has been i-aised to within .<uch a short distance of the surface 
that it can rise to it by capillary attraction, carrying with it salts 
which have been thus accuuiulated. As fast as it reaches the 
surface, wherever the cultivation or the shade of a thick tree 
does not interfere with radiation and evaporation, the fierce heat 
of an Indian sun concentrates the solution. Where the water is 
BO near the surface, and the surface moisture so great that diJiu- 
sion can take place, and the water thus made heavier can return 
by the way it came, no great harm is done. But over most of 
the area this is not the case, and the water evaporating leaves 
the salt deposited; and this process, repeated year after 3 ear, 
eventualh' covers the soil with a floccnlent layer of alkaline salts, 
lying like fresh-fallen snow, often three or four inches thick. 
The first rain that falls is not heavy enough to reach tho main 
drainages, and sinking in in situ carries with it the salts ; thus 
preserving them by a sort of occlusion from the mechanical 
action of heavy rain, to re-appear when the next sunnj' day 
restores the process of evaporation.* 

The salts lie thick round the edges of the cultivation, and 
notwithstanding the hank made to keep them out, are carried 
over the boundary by the wind and rain and deposited in the 
hollows of the out-lying fields. When once cultivation is thus 
destroyed, the capillaiy process immediately begins, and thus the 
evil is gradually eating its way from outside into the still fertile 
fields every inch gained being made the stepping-stone for 
further inroads. The saline water and such grass as is able to 
spring up in the salt-impregnated land give the cattle diarrheea 
andglandular affections, enfeeble, and eventually kill them; while 
the large area which is each year covered with water and aquatic 
plants in the rainy sea.son, and dried up by the sun during the 
remainder of the year, exhales from its pntrifying vegetation a 
malaria which poi.sons the blood of the villagers, renders them 
impotent, and kills them by fever and spleen disease. 

The e 2 iidemic of 1S41-4.3, which assumetl especial virulence 
in the canal tract, and caused the abandonment of Karnal as a 
cantonment, led to the appointment of a Committee by the 
Supreme Government to investigate the matter. Their report 
was published at Agra in 1847. In 1867 Surgeon-Major Adam 
Taylor was appointed to make a further inquiry : and his report 
was published as Selection No. VI of 1870 from Records of 
Government Punjab. Some of the figures of both reports are 
summarised on the next page. 

Dr. Taylor shows that 60 to 80 per cent, of the inhabitants 
in many of the Bangar villages were suffering from enlarged 

‘An immense amount of information and discussion on the subieci of reh, its 
origin, formation, effects, and cure, will be found in the report of the Alit^arh Reh 
Committee of 1878. in Selections No. XLII 1864 from GoTernment of India cor- 
resj^nden'^e. P. W. n , in the printed corrcspontlence with Board of Revennne^ 
231 of 21st October 1874, and GoTernment, N. W. P Revenue 
Pepartment, Index Kos, 61-83 of May 1877. 
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spleen and yearly attacks of fever. He speaks of tlie “languor 
and depression of manner, and stunted and shrivelled fonns of 
the inhabitants of the viilit^es in close proximity ” to the 
swamps ; and of the absence of ‘‘the strength to repair damages 
or to preserve comfort.” The heavy rains of 1871-70 rendered 
the sanitary condition of the canal villages worse than ever. 

Statistics of Disease on }Vi‘sfern Jamna Canal. 


Locality. 

Distance 1‘iom C.anal. 

5 3- 

-c ? 

- -S 

*o * 

Cl c 
tL C 

' O ri- 

Ie; 

c *- 

PRUCRXTAaE S 
IXG FROM FE 

1844. ' 1845, 

i 

I'FPF.R. 
i'BR IS 

1S6L 

REPORT OF 1847. 






Westers Jamna Canau. 






Dehli Branch. 

Within halt a mile ... 

n 

58 

51 


41 


More than a mile ... 

18 

49 

51 

4i) 


Rohtak Branch 

Within half a mile... 

28 

44 

47 

38 

27 


Moi't' thana mile ... 

48 

20 

M 

34 

27 

Butina Branch ... 

Moiethuti half 

102 

n; 

41 

36 

22 

NonCana 

[.Villages. 






Behli terntor}" 


88 

11 

52 

2S ! 

11 

High Doib 


24 

S 

37 

31 ; 

20 

REPORT 

OF 1867. 






Dclili Branch 

Witiiin half a mile... 

6 

f>1 

33 

20 

63 


More than a mile ... 

11 

44 

40 

3K 

88 

Kohtak Branch ... 

Within half a mile... 

r> 

41 

36 

36 : 

51 


More than a mile .«. 

7 

47 

41 

54 ] 

68 

Butina Branch ... 

More than hall a mile. 

15 

7 

33 

28 ; 

32 

Between the canaU 


8 

47 

34 

41 : 

1 

t>5 


In 18.a0 the peojile of many of the worst villages abandoned 
their homes and lied to .Jindh ; and ilr. tSherer wans deputed to 
inspect the tract. His admirable repoit was submitted in 13.57, 
and is printed as part of Selection-s No. XLil (1364) from 
Govenment of India correspondence, P. W. D., pages 4-15. 
He showed that the water-level had been raised by the canal 
from some 60 feet to, in many ^ilaces, two or three feet from 
the surface; that the fertility of the soil had been very 
generally diminished; and that the evil had not nearly reached 
its limits, but must necessarily continue to spread almost in- 
definitely. 

From a sanitary point C)f view he found a state of things 
existing “ very much worse than that described by the Commit- 
tee of 1847.” He speaks of the miser.able disease engendered 
by the tainted water aud malarious exhalations of the soil ; of 
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App endi x A. spectacle of sick women and diseased cldldren croncLiiig- 
Growth of irri- among tlie ruins of their houses (for in many cases tlie rafters 
gation. had been sold), of haggard cultivators wading in the swamps. 

Effects npon health <'>nd watching their sickly crops, or afteinpting to pasture their 
and prosperity. boii}’ cattle Oil the Unwholesome grass. 

Present condition. In the beginning of 1877 Mr. Ibbetson, reporting on the 

assessment of the canal tract, wrote as follows: — 

'■ The villages of the ti-act may he de.scribed under three heads. 
Those which, well removed above the inftueuce of the reh, leap the 
benefits of the canal without being subject toils injuries, are eminent- 
ly prosperous. 

“ Those villages, which, though out of the lines of drainage and 
Bwamp, are so low that their pastures are covci ed bj' l eli, are far less 
prosperous. Their cultivation lia.s decreased, and must decrease still 
further ; the fertility of what I'cmains has diminished ; expansion is 
impossible : what little grass there is for tbo cattle weakens and kills 
them, and the water i.s bad dor both man and beast Wbere the village 
is largo and well off, they have saved the mass of their cultivation 

' from any \-ery great deterioration, and the inroads of reh are chiefly 

confined to the edges. But whei’o the community is poor, the whole 
cultivation has .suffered, and the reh advances with accelerating im- 
petus. It is, then, mo.st important to asses.s lightly this class of 
villages, so that they may not be hampered in their struggle with 
the evil. 

“ As for the village.s which lie in the drainage lines, or have low 
land near the canal, their state is pitiful indeed. Their early cultiva- 
tion was, as is the case throughout the district, in the lowest parts of 
their area ; and wdiile the higher lands were becoming covered with 
reh, the stiff soil of the fields helped to preserve the lower from 
injury. But as the wat<'r-level rose, and swamps and soakage began 
to extend, they found their eultivation under water, while, turning 
too late to their high lauds, they pet ceived that they had become 
barren ; and now they live a semi-aniphibion.s life, tlieir bouses 
crnnibliug with the damp, crocodiles in Ihcir village ponds, the water 
in the wolfs so near that, u.s they say. they can ' draw water without 
a string,’ tlieir sickly feeble cattle obliged to leave the village during 
the rains, and they themselves sufferiug from all complications of 
malarious disease with an unbroken rogulaiify. Year by year they 
sow rice with the certainty that only an exceptionally dry season can 
save it from being drowned, and that mucb of it must even then be 
injured by too raucli water ; year by year they watch the fields as 
they dry up. and rapidly passing a jilough through the tenacious 
mud, sow their wheat and barley in the open furrows till the very 
last moment when there is hope of their germinating, or even sow 
the seed on the unbroken mud, and plough over it wheu the ground 
is a little drier ; and this in the knowledge that some of it will fail, 
that heavy rain will drown more of it, and that most of what does 
come np will barely repay the labour spent on it. Much of their 
land is sonr and cold from being so permanently saturated with 
water that, though not under water, it cannot be cnltivated ; some 
of it perhaps is .separated from their village by the canal, the nearest 
bridge being some miles off. and it being forbidden to take cattle to 
it along the bank. In a year of di-ought these villages no doubt reap 
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splendid crops, but years of drought are fortunately the exception, 
. and I think that the very largest allowance should be made for the 
circumstance of estates so situated. 

“ My experience of the tract was in 1877 limited to a probably 
exceptional series of seasons of full excessive rainfall. Since then 1 
have seen them during a series of, I hope, exceptionally scanty rain, 
and I think I exaggerated the average condition of the swampy 
villages. It would be difficult to exaggerate it as it is in really wet 
i years.” 

General Strachey did not apeak one whit too strongly, when he 
said in 1867 : — 

“ The portion of the canal near Karn41 is a disgrace to our admin- 
istration, and has been for years past. It creates most pestilential 
swamps which must be got rid of, unless we are content to perpetuate 
this abominable nuisance, which has been talked about for the last 
25 years, during which period no serious attempt has been made to 
abate it. For my own part, I distinctly I'eject all share in any coun- 
sel which tends to delay in meeting this most crying evil. I most 
fully admit the great importance of doing what has to be done with 
the most scrupulous regard to economy, and I am ready to s acrifice 
all thought of elegance or congruity for the purpose of avoiding any 
considerable outlay, which is really not needed to secure efficiency. 
But it is impossble for me to affirm, with too great positiveness, the 
moral obligation which rests on our Government to jmt an end. with 
all possible speed, to the discreditable condition of the large tracts of 
land along the Western Jamna Canal which are converted into 
swamps of the most pestilential nature, not only destructive to the 
health and life of the population, but occupying in a manner far 
worse than useless some of what might be the very best lands. It 
will be necessary to do something, and what is necessary should not 
be delayed till other works, which have no relation to this part of the 
scheme, are completed.” 

The new canal is now nearly complete ; the re-alignment 
of the distributaries has already done much good, and the com- 
pletion of the drainage scheme will doubtless go far to cure the 
evil of swamps. But the efflorescence will not he so easily got 
rid of ; and it will probably be many yours before this scourge 
is very materially decreased. 

The above was written by Mr. Ibbetson eight or nine years 
ago. The following note by Mr. Higham, Superintending 
Engineer, Cia-Sutlej Circle, shows what has been done to 
remedy the evils to which Mr. Ibbetson referred. 

The new main line of the Western Jamna Canal, extend- 
ing from Indri to Munak, was completed in I88o, and in August 
of that year the old canal between Indri and Rei was finally 
closed, and relegated to its proper position ns a drainage line. 
The re-alignraent of the distributaries lias been since eonipletcd. 
and the obstructions to the free passage of the drainage causeil 
by the old water-courses have been finally removed. Lastly the 
Karnal District has been provided with three main or arterial 
drains, two of which have been in full working order since 1887, 
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tliougli the third is not yet fully developed. The first of these, 
known as Main Drain No. I, comprises a length of the old 
canal from Bndha Khera to Kharakali. The outfall channel leaves 
the old canal oppo.site Karnal in a north-easterly direction 
falling into the Budha Khera Escape of the Western Jamna 
Canal at Kutel, and thence passing onwards into the Jamna. 
Three minor tributary drains discharging into this main drain 
nn water the Karnal City and neighbourhood and the Bazida 
Jhil, and completes the drainage of the great bight of the Khadir, 
lying between the Bangar edge and the old canal, the whole 
condition of which has very materially improved since its 
construction. Main drain No. II comprises a further length 
of the old canal from Kharakali to Rei, which drains the adja- 
cent Bangar Villages. From Kutana the drain is connected 
by an artificial cut with the old Rei Escape, which has been 
enlarged and remodelled as far as Babail, four miles to the east 
of the Grand Trunk Road. Prom Babail, the new drain leaves 
the line of the Rei Escape by a sharp turn to the south and 
eventually discharges into an old nallah below Chajpur, and so 
on into the Jamna at Khojkipur, 12 miles below Panipat. This 
drain passes into the Khadir at Mahomedpur, and receives the 
waters of the Ganda Nallah, or natural main line of the Khadir 
immediately above the point of crossing the Grand Trunk Road. 
Several other inlets are provided along its course both in the 
Bangar and Khadir for the drainage of adjacent lands, while at 
its lower end the spoil on the left or eastern bank eflSciently 
protects several villages from the overspill of the Jamna. 

The third arterial drain, known as Main drain No. Ill, or 
the Nai Nallah, will drain the lands to the west of the new 
main line and New Hansi Branch until it passes under the 
latter at Antu, a short distance above Sufidan, in Jind territory. 
Below this point it unw.rters the tract lying between the New 
Dehli Branch and the old Rohtak Canal, and constitutes a 
natural drainage line, which passes into the Rohtak District at 
Chichiana (when it is locally known as the Loti Nallah) 
running in a southerly direction through Gohana and to the 
west of Rohtak, with an ultimate outfall into the lakes north of 
Jhajjar, which communicate with the great Najafgarh Jhil in 
the South of the Dehli District. Until recently however the 
outfall below Gohana was completely closed, and the efficiency 
of the Nai Nallah as a drainage line was limited by the capacity 
of the Rohta Jhil above that town. By the completion of Main 
Drain No. VIII below Gohana an efficient outfall has now been 
provided and the clearance of the upper part of the nallah and 
of a few subsidiary drainages alone remains to complete this 
third and important main drain, and with it the drainage 
scheme for the canal irrigated portions of the Karnal District. 
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Table No. II, showing DEVELOPMENT. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Details. 

1853-64. 

1858-59. 

1863-64. 

1868-69. 

1873-74. 

1878-79. 

Population 

... 

... 

..s 

6,17,997 


6,22,621 

Cultivated acres 

... 

... 


6,45,120 

6,71,896 

6,80,319 

Irrigated acres 

... 


... 

2,42,845 

2,43,951 

2,49,160 

Ditto (from Government 




1,08,460 

1,03,227 

1,03,227 

works). 




Assessed Land Beveuue, 




8,68,680 

8,73,916 

8,83,965 

rupees. 







Eevenue from laud, rupees ... 



... 

6,53,799 

6,70,034 

6,97,247 

dross revenae, mpees 

... 

... 


7.14,779 

7,81,651 

7,92,269 

Kniuber of kino 

... 


... 

1,94,468 

1,93,240 

1,93,653 

„ sheep and goats 

• •• 

... 

... 

70,072 

65,242 

61,862 

„ camels 

... 

... 

1 >« 

901 

756 

702 

Miles of metalled roads 

... 

... 

... 

? 467 

r 58 

60 

„ nnmetalled roads ... 

... 

... 


3 

i 154 

535 

„ Railways 

... 



... 

... 

... 

Police staS 

... 

... 

492 

655 

644 

C21 

Prisoners convicted 

... 


1,565 

1,612 

1,573 

1,717 

Civil suits, — namher 


1,859 

1,854 

2,050 

3,695 

3,592 

„ — value in rupees ... 


2,o7,m 

2,61,705 

1,60,181 

2,91,649 

2,66,775 

Municipalities, — number 


... 



5 

5 

„ — income in 

... 

... 

... 

29,886 

32,742 

41,648 

rupees. 







Dispensaries, — number of 

... 



4 

4 

6 

„ — patients 

... 

* 

... 

18,113 

27,774 

36,646 

Schools, — number of 

... 


87 

74 

54 

47 

„ — scholars 

... 


1,817 

2,1.46 

1,906 

2,651 


Note.— Those figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, 111, VIII, XI, XV, XXI, XL). XLV, L, LIX, and 
LXI of the Administration llcport. 

The area of the district has been enlarged since ISSI. The jioi)uUtiiju uf the district as now 


constituted was 6,'li5j219 in li'Sl. 
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Nots. — T hese figures are taken from the weekly rainfall statements published in the Punjab Gazette, 
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Table No III A, showing RAINFALL at HEAD-QUARTERS. 


1 

2 

3 

1 

1 ^ 

3 

MONTHS. 

Annual Avekages. 

MONTHS. 

Annual Aveeages. 

No of rainy 
days iu each 
month — 
1867 to 1876. 

Rainfall in 
tenths of an 
inch in each 
month — 
1867 to 1881. 

No^ oi rainy 
days in each 
month — 
1867 to 1876. 

Rainfall in 
tenths of an 
inch in each 
month — 
1867 to 1881. 

January 

2 

11 

September 

6 

37 

February 

2 

13 

October 

1 

3 

March 

3 

12 

November 



April 

1 

6 

December 

1 

5 

¥‘^y 

3 

13 

Ist October to Ist Jan- 

2 

9 

June 

5 

42 

nary. 



July 

11 

92 

Ifet January to Ist April 

7 

36 

August 

8 

55 

Ist April to Ist October, 

33 

245 




Whole year 

42 

289 


Note, — T hese figures are taken from TaWe No. XXIV of the Revenue Report, and from page S4 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. Ill B, showing RAINFALL at TAHSIL STATIONS. 


1 

2 

3 ] 

4 1 

5 


Ateeage fall in tenths of an inch, from 1873.74 to 1877-78. 

Tahsil Stations. 

1st October to i 

let January to 

Ist April to 

Whole year. 


1st January. 

Ist April. 

Ist October. 

P^nipat 

5 

23 

2H2 

310 

Kaithal 

2 

21 

212 

235 


Note.— T hose figures are taken from pages 36, 37 of the Famine Reports 


Table No V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


1 




Total square miles . , .. ,, 

Gultirated square miles . • 

Culturable square miles 

Square miles under crops (average 1877 to 1881) 
Total population .. 

Urban population .. ,, 

Rural population . . 

Total population per square mile 
Rural population per square mile •• 


m 

f'Over 10, 000 

souls 



4> 

to 

6,000 to 10,000 




cS 

3,000 to 5,000 




? 

2,000 to 3,000 

If • • 



<3" 

1,000 to 2,000 

f» ' • 




500 to 1,000 

>1 * * 



0 

Under 500 

»» •• 




s 

Total ;; 

r— 

7 ; 


Occupied houses 
Unoccupied houses., j 
nesidcatfummes 



2 

3 

4 

6 


District. 

Tabs!] 

Karnal. 

Tahsil 

Pauipat. 

Tahsil 

Kaitbah 


2,398 

832 

468 

1,106 


1,062 

378 

284 

400 


892 

273 

81 

63S 


914 

318 

229 

367 


622,621 

231,094 

186,793 

204,734 


78,328 

27 K58 


25,448 


644.293 

204,236 

161,771 

179,286 



278 

408 

185 


227 

245 

363 

163 


3 

1 

1 

1 


1 



-1 


16 

8 

6 

8 


36 

10 

15 

10 


117 

46 

45 

27 


182 

79 

40 

63 


609 

221 

60 

228 


863 

869 

166 

338 


10,441 

4,568 

2,962 

2,981 


67,830 

18,927 

23,763 

15.140 


6,226 

l,G7l 




17.945 

6,281 

8,014 

4,650 


■ • 21,26i> 

7,751 


7, .303 


97,358 

45 267 

St., 190 

16,901 


— These figures are taken from Tables Nos, I and XVIII of the Oensu'; of 1 '^Sl . exropt t;5e ouitivated, culturable and 
crop areas, which are taken from Tables Nos, I and XLIT of the Admini->tration Report, 

They refer to the district ae constituted in 1881, 
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Table No. VI, showing MIGRATION. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Districts. 

Immigrants. 


Males per 1,000 

OF BOTH SEXES. 

I)lSTP.IBUTION OF IMMI- 
GRANTS BY TAHSILS. 


Emi- 

grants. 

S-t 

d 

M 

c3 

*3 

Hh 

Kaithal. 

Delhi 

8.G72 

7,406 

258 

313 

981 

7,284 

407 

Hissar ... 

4.805 

2,547 

316 

388 

621 

1,062 

3,122 

Rohtak 

10,611 

7,845 

275 

314 

1,352 

7,299 

1,960 

TJmballa ... 

16,353 

15,.532 

349 

367 

10,649 

387 

5,317 

Native States ... 

26,334 

26,048 

308 

319 

1,611 

2,838 

21,885 

N.-W. P. and Oudh ... 

25,1)58 

24,000 

405 

458 

13,956 

10,029 

1,673 

Kajpi.tana ... 

2,118 


584 


689 

946 

483 


NoTE.-'Tbeso figures are taken from Table No. XI of the Census of and refer tu the district as constituted in 
that year. 


Table No. VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


District. 

Tahsiis. 

Villages. 




f 





Persons. 

Males. 


Kamiil. 

Pdnipat. 

Eaithal. 


Persons ... 

622,621 



231,094 

186,703 

204,734 

644,293 

Hales ... ... 

... 

336,171 


124,880 

100,301 

110,990 

296,172 

Females ... 



286,450 

106,214 

86,492 

93,744 

248,121 

Hindna 

453,662 

246,^9 

207,013 

161,577 

137,803 

154,282 

413,747 

Sikhs 

8,036 

4,504 

3,532 

2, .■>94 

213 

6.229 

7,740 

Jains 

4,655 

2,489 

2,166 

1,129 

2,858 

668 

3,538 

BnOdhlsts .. 





... 


... 

7 ^roastriana ... 


... 






Hdanlmans 

156,183 

82,485 

73,698 

65,747 

45,908 

44,628 

119, 230 

Chrstians 

85 

44 

11 

47 

13 

25 

38 

others and nnspoeified 







... . • 

Enropean & Eurasian Christians... 

37 

20 

17 

24 

11 

2 


Sunnis 

15.3,5.30 

81.176 

72,3M 

6I,2SS 

46,360 

43,882 

117,325 

Shiahs 

2,129 

096 

l,lo3 

1,242 

526 

361 

1,438 

Wahabis ... 


1 







Nott.~ These fiLfures are taken from Tables Nos. Ill, III A, III B of the Census of ISbl, and refer to the district a* 
constituted in that year. 


Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 


1 

2 


4 









Language. 



Eiatrict. 









Kamdl. 

Eanipafc. 

Kaithal. 

Hindnstani 




595, m 

230,552 

186,257 

178, B05 

Bagri 




161 

62 

38 

61 

Panjdbi 




26,580 

428 

412 

25,740 

F.ashtu 




27 

5 

9 

13 

Pahari 




3 

3 


tit 

Kashmiri 




15 

6 

9 

+-1 

Persian 




4 

2 

1 

1 

English 




38 

25 

11 

2 


Note.— T hese Ogures ate taken from Tabic NQ| IX of the Census for 1881, and refer to the district as ^gnstitoted ia 
t hat year. 
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Table No. IX, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 ' 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Serial 

No. 

Caste or Tribe. 


1 Totax. Nuhbebs. 

Males, se 

belioiof 

- 

Propor- 
tion per 
mille of 













Persons. 

Males, 

Females. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Jain. 

Mosalman 

popula- 

tion. 


Total ix>palation 


622,621 

336,171 

286,450 

246,649 

4,604 

2,489 

82,485 

1,000 

6 

Pathan 


5,898 

3,108 

2,790 

•• 



3,103 

9 

1 



95,108 

52,3v84 

42,724 

47,389 

8,507 


1,488 

153 

2 



53,260 

29,062 

24,198 

7,129 

32 


21,895 

85 

55 



34,094 

18,485 

15,609 

18,441 

44 


65 

86 



4,162 

2,214 

1,948 

1,144 



i,070 





21,898 

12,371 

9,527 

9,206 



3,165 


45 

Mali 


10,124 

5,461 

4,663 

6,362 

97 


2 


7 



7,118 

3,836 

3,282 

28 

2 


3,806 





9,032 

5,011 

4,071 

4,164 

48 


799 


17 



13,789 

7,180 

6,609 




7,179 





65,168 

29,610 

25,558 

29,534 

76 




24 



4,309 

2,170 

2,139 




2,169 


53 



4,629 

2,642 

1,987 

2,642 






Nai 



6,547 

4,760 

4,5Ul 

35 


i,oii 


25 



2,974 

1,469 

1,505 

2 



1,467 





9,267 

4,813 

4,454 

3,467 

2 


1,344 

is 




40,599 

21,512 

19,087 

19,028 

1 

2,489 

05 




31,288 

16,539 

14,749 

16,415 

67 


67 

60 




3,369 

1,770 

1,599 

1,770 




6 




64,067 

28,916 

25,161 

28,746 

119 


46 

8; 




9,090 

4,867 

4,223 

1,305 

63 


3,509 

Is 

73 



3,726 

1,938 

1,787 

1,938 



1*079 

6 





16,984 

14,216 

15,836 

69 


fo 




9,190 

4,963 

4,227 

2,195 

42 


2,726 

^6 




13,787 

7,238 

6,549 

6,323 

145 


1,770 

2* 




14,712 

8,006 

6,707 

6,937 

74 


994 

24 




4,856 

2,630 

2.226 

505 

3 


2,122 

8 


Teli 


9,777 

6,239 

4,538 

19 

.. 


6,220 

l6 

38 

30 

Qossab 

Sonar 


4,587 

4,021 

2,367 

2,157 

2,220 

1,864 

V.93fi 

*’ 19 


2,367 

208 

7 


Not*.— Thw figores are taken from Table No. VIII A of the Census of 18S1, and refer to the district as constituted In 


thftfcjear. 

Table No- IX A, showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES- 


1 

2 


Caste or Tribe. 

16 

Hhatri 






27 

Ahir 


. . •. 




32 

Dhobi 






35 

Faqir, miscellaneous and unspecihed 




37 

Mugbai 






42 

Mallah 






46 

Dogar 






47 

Maniar 






48 

Bharai 






66 

Kalal 






61 

Darzi 






62 

Bhat 






63 

Madari 






73 

Sansi 






76 

Nnngar 






81 

Gaddi 






82 

Rawat 






83 

Penja 






85 

Od 






87 

Khatik 






90 

Kayath 






93 

Baj 






94 

Banjara 






98 

Nat 






99 

Kori 






103 

Gusain 






105 

Lodha 






108 

Bharbhunja 






110 

Eangrez 






ill 

Benawa 




*• 


123 

143 

Rahbari 

Jalali 







3 

4 

5 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females, 

1,1 70 

696 

475 

1,007 

697 

410 

2,748 

1,447 

1,301 

2,033 

1,183 

850 

597 

313 

2S4 

1,277 

631 

646 

1,960 

1,059 

901 

789 

427 

362 

1,202 

642 

560 

878 

441 

t 437 

1,238 

674 

564 

1,399 

708 


2,640 

1,384 


1,309 

693 


887 

496 


8,729 

1,494 


1,025 

625 


766 

395 


629 

355 


1,093 

570 


737 

401 


583 

279 

304 

617 

356 

261 

815 

394 

421 

817 

456 

861 

1,723 

1,153 

570 

1,659 

915 

744 

1,257 

693 

664" 

1,662 

863 

799 

1,615 

789 

726 

1.125 

615 

610 


333 

276 


iroTii.-Tliese flguws me takw Irom TaWe No. YIH A of Oie Oobsus of 1881. ana refer to tie Oistrlct aa constitutea ia 
tint year. 
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Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 





Single. 

Mabeied. 

Widowed. 


Details. 



Males. 

Females. 


Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

BO . 

All religions 



156,912 

87,375 

153,116 

150,572 

26,113 

48,503 


Hindns 



114,144 

2,292 

61,931 

112,473 

110,469 

20,032 

34,613 

11 

Sikhs 



1,145 

1,912 

1,833 

300 

554 

Jains 



1,059 

635 

1,157 

1,126 

273 

405 

g ^ 

Bnddhista ... 









5 u 

Mnsalmaua 



39,^4 

23,641 

37,585 

37,128 

5^ 

12,929 


Christians... 



23 

23 

19 

16 

2 

2 


All ages 



4,668 

3,050 

4,556 

5,256 

777 

1,693 

> ^ 

0—10 



9,858 

9,644 

139 

351 

3 

6 


10—15 



8,018 

6,289 

1,934 

4,626 

47 

85 

o 

15—20 



6,373 

933 

4,440 

8,785 

186 

282 

«M 

20—25 



3,135 

106 

6,457 

9,314 

408 

580 

O to 

25—30 

30—40 



1,843 

1,115 

47 

32 

7,564 

7,956 

9,046 

8,041 

593 

929 

907 

1,927 

^ la 

40—50 



754 

26 

7.536 

5,992 

1,709 

3,982 


60—60 



647 

32 

6,722 

3,954 

2,631 

6,014 

os 

Over 60 



540 

33 

5,379 

1,769 

4,081 

8,197 


Note. — These figures are taken from Table No. VI of the Census of 1881, and refer to the 
district as constitnted in that year. 


Table XI, showing BIBTHS and DEATHS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Years. 

Total births begistebd. 

jrOTAL DEATHS REGISTERED. 

Total deaths 

PBOM 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

yever. 

1877 




7,275 

5,566 

12,841 

■ 

984 

6,516 

1878 




15,111 

11,818 

26,929 


4,006 

16,492 

1879 





16,314 

36,222 

1,606 

2,369 

96,047 

1880 

10,484 

8,583 

19,067 

13,172 

10,047 

23,219 

1 

459 

17,017 

1881 

14,251 

11,985 

26,236 


9,788 

21,991 


338 

14,699 

1882 


11.934 

25,524 


8,856 

19,759 

3 

643 

12,423 

1883 

14,574 


27,803 


8,309 

18,414 


2,495 

9,977 

1884 

14,754 

B w!:/] 

27,761 


16,641 

34,690 

1 

2,615 

26,145 

1886 

12,010 

B iIkkU 

22,345 


11,172 

24,392 

182 

272 

18,404 

1886 

14,.501 

B 

27,114 

11,464 

9,714 

21,178 


267 

15,435 

1887 

13,694 

11.810 

25,504 


14,854 

31,887 

'^1 

672 

23,087 

1888 




11,711 

9,603 

21,314 

... 

798 

14,942 

Average , , , 

13,387 

11,601 

24,989 

13,346 

11,056 

24,403 

216 

1,326 

15,849 







































Table No. XI A, stowing MONTHLY DEATHS ftom all CAUSES. 



Note. — The*e figures are taken from Table So. ill of the Sanitary Beport, 





































Table No. XI B, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from EEVER. 
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Noth.— These flgnres are taken from Table No. IX of the Sanitary Eeport. 
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Table No- XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

1 = 

1 ® 

7 


9 



Ifbattk, 

Blind. 

Deaf and Dumb. 

Lepers. 



Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

All religiona 
Hindus 

Sikhs 

Mnsalmans , 

( Total 

••(Villages .. 

159 

129 

103 

2 

54 

93 

79 

70 

1 

22 

2,238 

1,941 

1,669 

30 

535 

2,323 

1.954 

1,711 

25 

584 

181 

157 

133 

"47 

73 

68 

61 

"18 

■ 



Note.— These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XIV to XVII of the Census of 1881, and refer to the district aa 
ccmstitQted in that year. 


Table No. XIII, showing EDUCATION. 


1 


* 



1 


t 3 

4 




MAlbb. 

1 Females, 


Males. 

Females. 



h 

« .2 
•otS 

□ 0 

''I 

*0 

n 

i 

a . 

T a 

s a 

pg 

Can read 
and write. 


g 

*. d 

V 0 

^ 2 
■8 

•o 

gf 

0*0 

9 

eS 

Under In- 
struction. 1 

s . 

es 

ha 

O'S 

e: 

All rel^ons 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Jains 

Buddhists . . 

Total .. 
Villages 

2,715 

1,434 

1,777 

22 

101 

13,226 

9,535 

10,527 

135 

1,020 

■ 

90 

37 

34 

3 

2 

Mnsalmans 

Christians 

Tahsil Earnal 
„ Panipat 
„ ^tbal 

811 

4 

1,141 

704 

870 

1.515 
29 

4.515 
4.426 
4,285 

1 

32 

19 

47 

18 

25 


Note,— T hese figures are taken from Table No.XlUof the Census of 1881, and refer to the district as constituted 
In that year. 


Table No- XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and 
ASSESSED AREA. 


1 

2 

3 


5 

« i 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



CULTIYITED, 



Uncultivated. 






Irrigated. 



Graz- 

ing 

lands. 


Un- 

cultnr- 

able. 

Total 

unculti- 

vated. 


Gross 

.S eS 


By Gov- 
ernment 
works. 

By pri- 
vate in- 
dividu- 
als. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Total cul- 
tivated. 

Cnltnr- 

able. 

assessed. 

assess- 

ment. 

c 3 

§•3 S'! 

Q 0 ^ A 
& 

1868-69 

108,460 

l.'?4,385 

402,275 

645,120 


578,027 


SBBBI 



3.093 

1873-74 .. 

103,227 

140,724 

427,945 

671,896 

6,375 

551,418 

275,482 

833,275 

1,505,171 

873,916 

627 

1878-79 .. 

Tahsil details for 

103,227 

145,933 

431,159 

680,319 

8,163 

562,558 

282.950 

853,671 

1,533,990 

883,965 

627 

1878-79— 












Tahsil Earnal . . 

23,850 

45,605 

172,415 

241,870 


174.663 

112,629 

287.312 

629,182 

324,622 


„ Panipat . , 

71,712 

54,287 

66,210 

182,209 



59.225 

[■imiya 

293,244 

380,973 


„ Eaithal . . 

7,666 

»!*!!■ 

202,534 

256,240 

8,163 


iqk^ 

455,324 

711,564 


527 

1888-89 

45,736 

64,439 

706,484 

816,659 

687,567 

245,496 

833,055 

1,650,314 

843,578 

8,51S 

Tahsil details for 
1888-89-- 



Tahsil Earnal .. 

12,116 

21,864 

225,895 

259,875 



82,474 

275,876 

605,781 

285,651 

1,600 

„ Panipat . . 

26,578 

30,551 

119,342 

176,471 


53,713 

65.964 

119,677 

296,148 

311,349 

Eaithal .. 

7,042 

12,024 

361,247 

880,313 


340,442 


437,602 

817,815 

246,576 

6,918 


NotB.-oThe figures for 1888-89 are taken froza Sts^isent III appended to the Rerenue Report of that year those 
^or earlier years are taken from Table No. VHl of the Ad mluiatration Report, exoept those lathelutcolQinu, which am 
from Table 1 of the same report. 
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1 > 

»— 1 


•S0JOR m 8 S 013 

29,279 

62,680 

156.365 

1,400,717 

9,291 

1,658,232 


CO 

I'H 

O 

3 

QO 

P 

|4 

H 

O 

H 

•SJap|01H-9J1BTI9 JO 
8j3p[oi{ JO jeqran^ 

36 

2,030 

9,601 

102,182 

2 

H 

to 


36 

80 

131 

749 

8 

H 

Tfl 


‘Sd^Bjsa JO JoqoiQ^ 

85 

80 

181 

762 

6 

H 

« 

f-4 

}S 

H 

‘80109 ni 'OaJ'B SflOJ£) 

to ^ 0 0 

00 r}« eo CO ^ 

00 435^ CO cq^ C3 

^ r-i Oi 

CJ I-H 

eo 

CO 

C4 

CO 


N 

'^opfotp-oreqa lo 
sjapjoq JO jaqtnti^ 

rj ^ 

0 CO CO 

CO 

fe 

a 

rH 

rH 

w 

'So®Tj[[iA JO joqnm^ 

**- §3 Sf ^ ® 

CO 

4©^ 

CM 

'P 

o 

‘ 6 d:^:^Sd JO jaqraii|(j 

CO CO CO CO 

N Tjt 

CO 

CO 

C4 

'P 

o 

fi 

i 

is 

< 

*saj09 ai 9aJ9 ssojr) 

22,427 

12,980 

260,791 

% 

09 

•sjep[on-erai{a jo 
aj3p[oq JO aequin^ 

— . W 05 

CO 05 in 

: CO W CO ; 

w** • 

(N 

■ 


■ 8 oSb[[U jo joqoHIfgr 

: w 22 ” - - 1 

: 1 

00 

CO 

•sai 9 jga jo jaqmn^ 

^ i 1 2 i : 

• t 

CO 

CO 

rH 

U9- 

tS 

c 

-ei- 

•BaM« OT eer« sso rg 

24,894 

18,209 

64.101 

428,296 

2,351 

1 

IS 

CO 

l> 

eo 

to 


•8jap(oq-aj9q8 jo 
sjopjoq JO aaqoin^ 

% ?3 ^ ^ ' fh ' 

W 1 ^ 

CD 0 ^ -^4^ 

^ iC 

94 

CO 

o» 

rH 

CO 

CO 

'safi^n?^ JO jaqnnii^ 

..... 

S g e § « 

ca 

to 

05 

CO 

C9 


•80JBJ8O Jo jeqranji 

. S g 1 « 

to 

05 

CO 

1 

&4 

i 

H 

to 

o 

H 

B 

H 

z 

0 • • j ; • 

S © © § " 

t: i 1 1 

1 1 I 5 1 1 

1 -i 1 1 - 1 - i-s. 

1 1 I a 1 || 

2 «* (S’ 2 H S 

to " ® go 

fO £*a 

to ^ • W f! «J-t 0 

i = .s -1- « II 

^ ns 2 to 

fe. ‘ 3 

■3 

1 

: 


UoiB. These flgjires are taken from Statement XI appended to the Eevoni^e Import of 1888-^9, 





















Table No XVI, showing the cnltiyating occupanqy of laad in 1888 - 89 . 
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E 

tr> ;j 
b 

o 03 

i4 M 

S p 

O 

EH 

•ueay 

© fls ^ 

lO »-f 

CO w c<r 

CO oiT 

I-H Ol 

CO CO 

O M C6 

s 3 

■g <d 

48,834 

44,951 

63,603 

188,196 

•sSnipjoH JO joqamjf 

163,011 

04,617 

0,030 

J> 0» 

CO uo o6 
<M ^ cq 
»r> f-T 

20,789 

13,061 

20,537 

-f 

O 

CO 

iCsr 

CO 


4 
< 
a 

5 

M 


380,310 

307,023 

8,035 

3,367 

l',799 

2,312 

16,700 

15,679 

28,898 

68,756 

•eSaipfon jo-jaqrati^ 

65,056 

36,570 

2,318 

1,813 

310 

468 

4,072 

3,663 

1 6,647 

■ 

e« 

‘ ' 4 

< 

Ph 

- *Baxy 

<-H CO O 

t- CO 

Tj* ^ c5 

CO - t*+ 

l> »}♦ 

“S3 

(M S*- cS 
-eo 1^ 

cq C4 eq 

-?ft r* os 

© © ri» 

oT « cq' 

rH 

31,196 

, ' 'fiSarpioH JO ^qtaii|$ 

eq ' eq <») 

00 CO 09- 

CM CO flD 

2,620 

432 

412 

10.405 

898 

1,270 

16,037 


4 

< 

z 

m 

-4 

M 


250,876 

170,000 

1,530 

W JC«» Q 

© CO 

rH © 

CO PS* 

i 12,492 

1 

23,600 

1 32,112 

88,246 

■sSnipjon JO jsqninji 

69,123 

27,675 

2,880 

1 P § 

8.412 

8,610 

12,620 

$ 

iO 

CO 

cq 


Details. 

Totul area cultivated ... 

-Area cultivated by owners ... ,,, 

Area cultivated by Tenants free of rent 

i i i ; 

^ a 

e - 1 

.■s 

w ’ ® O * 

S -S 

g £;3 

i ^ 3 

i§ 

|j4.3 

o « O ■” -J 

C. .*3 C S nj 

i* o 

ft» pL» Ph 

V= ^ 

■5- 

■2 a 

S-s 

■*-» ej 

rPajnti^ at Kevenuo rates, with or 
without Malikaua 

Without right 

of occupancy, -| Paj^ing other cash rents ... 

Paying in kind, with or without an 
addition iu cash 

Total hold by Tenants paying rout ... 

•IMSH 

- oxii-va siMTNSX a^iTAziino vasy 
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-SJ 

Ed 

•pe^ESujiujj 

4,634 

3,589 

4,672 

14,017 

39.483 

2,374 

68,669 

1,02,000 

85,967 


1,788 

1,227 

1,129 

738 

3,804 

1,060 

9.746 

7,721 

43,996 

Area. 

•pa^'eSiuiu]! 

Cl 

Oi 

1,124 

26,148 

27,371 

38,614 

30,049 



122 

1,231 

1,354 

1,516 

1,642 

Area, 

•pajBSujniri 

2,942 

2,802 

2,072 

2,845 

2,264 

13,816 

CO 

•-» CO 

lO o 

CD o' 

•pa^BStxii 

1,732 

1,201 

1,102 

1,582 

989 

6,606 

4,257 

40,036 

Area, 

•pa^^Sujia^ 

1,692 

688 

1,700 

12,893 

10,490 

120 

27,483 

67,029 

44,972 

•pe^aSixii 

65 

20 

27 

616 

991 

71 

1,786 

1,948 

2,418 

xn 

5 

P) 

r 

1, Zabti rents.., ... ... 

2, Half produce or more 

3, Two-dftba to half <.i ■„ 

4, One-third to two-fiftbs ,,■ ,,, 

5, Less than one-third 

0. By fixed amount of produce 

7. Total area under rents in kind . . . 

8. Total area paying cash rent ... 

..9. Total cash rent 

Rents in kind 

■ 

'aiT4 

BDZHA BO raar obt sxkss <o iirisa 1 


Note. — These Sgnres are taken from Statement XU appended to the Reyenne Report of 1888-89, but tkoy appear to be inaccurate as the two parts of 
fbe StatementB do not agree- 
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Table No- XVII, AREA and INCOME of GOVERNMENT 

LANDS for 1888-89. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Area held 
cultivatin'] 

under 

leaKCff. 


Uncome for year endintj 3i)th 
I September 1889. 


Total aroa for 
Kabi 1888, 

Cultivated during 
the year. 

s 

€1 

> 

Cj 

n 

P 

Under Forest De- 
partment. 

Under other De- 
partments. 

h ® 

c ^ 

ZJ n . 

^ a 

a-S 1 

^ a> P 

Q ^ ^ 

*— ' » <8 
^ a 

|a| 

P 

*3 

o 

Li 

.2 

QI 

“ n 

c3 C 

C ^ 

a 2 
£- 

6 

£ 

8 

s 

U 

o 

O 

6 

e 

o 

.S 

c3 

'o 

! ^ 


13,470 







1,841 

1,841 



Table No. XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by GOVERNMENT 
between 1881-82 and 1889-90. 


1 

2 

! ® 

4 

Purpose for which acquirc<l. 

Area acquired. 

i 

Compensation 

1 paid in rupees. 

Reduction of 
Revenue in 
rupees. 

Roads 

28 98 

151 

12 

Canals, Rajbahds, &c. 

1.309-03 

27,636 

i 

811 

Bailways 

1,411-79 

1,23,8.50 

1,163 

Miscellaneons (Inspection Houses, Depot, 4c.) 

2,049-47 

7-1,222 

i 

618 

Total 

4,799 27 

2.25,805 

2.604 














Table XX, showing ACRES under CROPS. 
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Table No. XXIII, showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

' 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

Number. 

Nature of occupations. 

Males above 15 years 
of age. 

Nature of occupations. 

Males above 15 
of age. 

years 

Towns. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Total. 


Towu.-.. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Total. 

1 

ToLal population 

26,357 

188,1-19 

214,506 

17 

Agricultural labourers 

460 

2.611 

3,071 

2 

Occupation 'jpccified 

25,351 

187,106 

212,457 

18 

I*:istoral 

224 

2,363 

2, .587 

3 

Agricaltur.il, whether simple 

6,054 

iliflal 


19 

(Vioks and other servants . . 

1,179 

901 

2,080 


or combined. 




20 

Water-carrier-i 

499 

3,401 

3,900 

4 

Civil A(luuni->tratioa 

970 

1,775 

2,754 

21 

Swee|»ers and scavengers 

642 

7,431 

8,073 

5 

Arniv 

348 

31 

379 

22 

Workers in reed, cane, leaves 

606 

205 

901 

(> 

Roliginu 

514 

2,776 

3,29.) 


straw, &c. 




7 

Bai’lirrs 

394 

2,671 

3,065 

n 

Workers in leather 

294 

6,474 

6,768 

S 

Other professions 

406 

950 

1,356 

24 

Boot -makers 

73.J 

4,23-5 

4,908 

9 

STooey-leudors, pcneral tra- 

642 

2,846 

3,48a 

2.5 

Woikers in wool and pashm 

259 

324 

583 


tiers, pedlars, &c. 




26 

.. .. silk 

64 

42 

106 

10 

Dealers in grain and flour . . 

1,229 

6,277 


27 

„ „ cotton 

1,6.53 

6,021 

7,674 

11 

Com-cuindi'r', ouohers. Ic. 

204 

642 

846 

23 

„ „ wtiod 

741 

2,871 

3,612 

12 

Gonfectioaci j , ci oo ti-grocers , 

650 

191 

846 

29 

Potters 

3S2 

3,290 

3,672 


die. 




30 

Workers and dealers in gold 

236 

882 

1,118 

13 

Carriers arnl boatmen 

6.34 

1,620 

2,254 


.and silver. 




14 

Landounors 

2,816 

72,410 

75,256' 

31 

W*)rkers in iron 

201 

1,713 

1,947 

15 

Tenants 

l,66t 

19,368 

21.032 

32 

G'-Uioral kalfourers 

1,9H3 

6,72.) 

8,688 

16 

Joint-cultivators 

535 

13,824 

1-1,359 

.73 

Beggar-, fiuprs, and the hkc 

993 

6,502 

7,585 


Note.— T hese figures are taken from Table No. XII A of the Census Report of and refer to the district as 
constituted in that year. 


Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



i 


Other 




Brass 

BuiM- 

mg'. 

Dyeing ami 


Silk 

1 Cotton. 

Wool. 

lab- 

rios 

Pai»cr. 

^ Wood 

Iron. 

and 

c<'j)per. 

unauufaetur- 
|]ng of dyes. 

Nnmtier of mills and large fiictories 





1 

1 ],GS7 





Niuiilier of jiriv.ito looiiia or small 

21 

2,1)30 

323 

ioi 



I,i48 

4-1 


623 

works. 










Niuubei nf woiknion f .NTalc 





87 






in large work-, 1 Female 











Nnndicrof wi»rkin» n in ■snull uoika 

2A 

4,’c29 

953 

2'»l 


2,170 

2,421 

i.51 

997 

1,108 

or i.idcpcni'eiit artisan 










Value of plant in larg-j works 





6,0fM) 






Estimated annual out-turn of ail 
works in rupees. 

9,6tk) 

4,99,932 

1,14,380 

13,668 

i 

5,.56S 

j3,03,S10 

2,2J,73i 

08,651 

99,700 

1,30, '.08 



12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


Leather. 

Pottery, 

common 

aii'l 

glazeil. 

Oil-pre-s- 
ing utid j 
retiniug. 

Pashmina 

and 

Shawls. 

Car- 

l>ct-». 

j (rllld, sil- 
1 ver, and 
jewellery. 

Other 

inanufac- 

tures. 

Totai. 

Number of niiili and largo factories 



1 





1 

Number oi private looms or i.niall 

w orks. 

371 

J,b90 

785 


11 

599 

1,766 

11,155 

NiHi'Nu of workm-m ( Male 








87 

in l.iige works. ) Female 









Nimi x-r ot worknu n in tiiiallwofks 
nr ind(’|)*‘ndcnt ai ti'.wi'. 

V.ilun .>r HI Xar'v a .ik- 

631 

3,179 

1,139 


24 

1,282 

2,828 

22,331 

6,000 

Kstlmacod 1 1 ' i ii out turn of all 
works in iMjh * 


I,-' j 

I.'".'!'* 


.<,-'16 

r.,S2,0Jl 

3,9s,7'ls 

28,99,384 


Noie, --'Ihcsc figurea are taken from the Rcj>ort oa Internal Trade and ManuCactiures for 1881-82, 












Table No. XXVI, showing RETAIL PRICES 
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Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


1 


Teas. 


1868-69 

1873-74 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881- 83 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 
1880-86 

1886- 87 

1887- v‘<8 

1888- 89 


1 " 

11 

Doitkeys per 

SCORE PER DAyJ 

Highest, 

Lowest. 

Rs. A. P. 

4 12 0 

3 12 0 

EKKi 

3 12 0 

3 8 CM 

3 12 0 


3 12 0 


3 12 0 


3 12 0 


3 12 0 


3 12 0 


3 12 0 


3 12 0 

S^^R 

3 12 0 


7 8 1) 

lU 


[Highest. Lowest. 


Wages or Labour per day. 


.Carts per day. 


Skilled, 


Es.A.P.l 


0 6 
0 "8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 7 


Highest. Lowest. 


^,A.P.1R8.A.P. 


^ 0 
5 4 


Unskilled, 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 | 0 

0 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 6 | 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


iHighestJ 


Highest. 


Rs. A. P. 


1 

1 

1 12 
1 12 
1 13 
1 12 
1 12 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 


0 

0 

0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 12 
0 12 
0 12 
0 12 
0 12 
0 8 


Cahels per 

DAY. 


0 

0 

0 | 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Rs.A.P. 


12 13 


Boats per day. 


Highest 


Rs.A.P. 


Lowest. 


Rs.A. P. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 14 
0 14 

0 14 6 

0 14 0 
0 14 0 
0 5 6 


Note.— The figures for 1868-60 to 1882-83, are taken from Table No. 48 of the Administration Be^ort, those for 1883-84 
to 1885-86 from Table No. 47, and those for the last three years from Table No. 46, The figures are revised quinquennially. 


Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Yeab. 

Fixed 

Land 

Bevenue. 

Flaotuat' 
ing and 
Miscel- 
laneous 
Land 
Revenue. 

Tribute. 

Local 

rates. 

Excise. 

Stamps. 

Total 

Collections. 

Spirits. 

Drugs. 

1868-69 

6,53,799 

2,307 



6.508 

8,552 

38,814 

7,09,980 

1869-70 

6,50,104 

1,529 



4,749 

8,441 

43,237 

7,08,060 

1870-71 

t5, 65.232 

3,631 



5,314 

8,502 

40,814 

7,23,393 

1871-7a 

6,68,202 

3,372 


64,892 

5,377 

8,510 

42,488 

7,82,841 

1872-73 

6,67,936 

2,562 


54,813 

5,403 

8,863 

42,808 

7,82,375 

1873-74 

6,67,851 

2,183 


54,794 

5,230 

7.299 

41.294 

7,81,661 

1874-7.7 

6,67,629 

3,219 


54,783 

4,149 

9,831 

38,438 

7,78,052 

1875-76 

6,67,002 

2,010 


54,742 

4,341 

8,822 

44,451 

7,81,368 

1876-77 

6,77,200 

2,219 


55,342 

4.254 

9,052 

41,939 

7,90,006 

1877-78 

6,29.687 

1 ,555 


52,831 

5,559 

9,909 

46,228 

7,46,769 

1878-79 

5,97.247 

27,808 


68,516 

4,500 

9,032 

63.258 

7,60,361 

1879-80 

6,42,911 

2,706 


6.5,279 

4,024 

7.912 

57,375 

7,80,236 

1880-81 

5,87,881 

47,908 


61,822 

4,617 

8,774 

53,891 

7,64,793 

1881-82 

6,93,779 

16,559 


63,674 

6,614 

8,560 

60,224 

7,49,400 

1882-83 

6,80,631 

2.057 


70,527 

7,748 

10,416 

49,960 

7,21,339 

1883-84 

6,33,952 

4,032 


71,122 

7,073 

11.730 

52,384 

6,80,293 

1884-85 

6,70,960 

1,775 


91,731 

6,608 

10,325 

49,595 

7,30,994 

1885-80 

6,1. ->.604 

2,269 


85,916 

5,614 

7,835 

50,402 

7,67,640 

1886-87 

5,80,931 

2,305 


87,351 

7.362 

10,435 

50,402 

7,38,789 

1887-88 

.5,88,1)94 

1 1,.373 


92,570 

7,777 

10, .596 

48,367 

7,61,777 

1888-89 

6,41,161 

16,617 


99,190 

8,532 

3,926 

'18,921 

8,18.377 


Note. — T hr figniro for the la-sb two yc.ars are taken from Statement No. XSXJX and tho“»r for the. other years from 
pt^ement No. XhlV*^ of the Administration Report. The following revenue is excluded Canal Forest, Cu*tom5 and ijalt 
«id as3»bed taxe% The figures Igi 1888 89 relate to the di&tnct as at present constituted. 
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Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 ^ 

8 

9 

1 


i “ 


CQ 

'eS 

Fluctuating Land Revenue. 

Misceri.aneods Land Bevende. 

Tear. 

M 

w 

o 

S3 

fl TS 

o o 

>4 

s'® 

TJ* 

Q 

«Q 

09 

00 

OQ d 

o 'O 
m u 

09 d 


Grazing duesj 


! 


Fixed land reve 
demand. 

> 0) . 

S3 TS i 

Z3 0 S 
d S3 1 

°.5 1 

d to 

§5 i 
« 

OS ' 

CB j 

d ! 

n3 i 

1 

0 

ca 

d 

Fluctuatfag a 
ment of N 
villages. 

Total. 

By enumeration 

(S 

0 

ce 

d 

.2 

>> 

,cq 

T3 

0 

§ ■ 
O 1 

r2 

'3 

OQ 

'S’ 

OQ 

Total. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Be. 

1 

Ra. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


1 

Rs. 

1888-89 

8,48,042 

22 


11,826 

11,917 



... 


4,730 


Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE 

in 1890-91. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total Area and Bevende Assigned. 


Village. 

fractional portion 
of Village. 

Plots. 

Total, 

In perpetuity free of 
conditions. 

Area. 

Jama. 

Area. 

Jama. 

Area. 

Jama. 

Area. 

Jama. 

Area. 

Jama. 

329,458 

182,360 

' 22,842 

i 

9,901 

3,663 

16,011 

365,963 

208,272 

1 

343,854 

185,754 

11 

12 1 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Distribution of Area and Jaua. 


In perpetuity sub- 
ject to condition's. 

For life or lives. 

At pleasure of 
Government. 


Pending orders of 
Oovemment. 

Area. 

Jama. 

|H 

Jama. 

Area. 

Jama. 

1 

Area. 

1 

Jama. 

Area. 

Jama. 

6,582 

4,350 

2,447 

1,868 

3,744 

15,871 

1 

336 

319 

... 

110 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


lifUMBEB OF HoRDERS. 


In perpetuity \ 
free of condU ; 
tions. 

In perpetuity 
subject to con- 
ditions. 

For life or 
lives. 

At pleasure 

of 

Government. 

For term 

„ of 

Government. 

Pending orders 
of 

Government. 

3,726 

455 

161 

195 

1 

207 

a 
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Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS and 

TAKAVI. 


Teak. 

Balances of land revenue in 
rupees. 

Redneiions of 
fixed demand on 
account of bad 
seasons, deteri- 
oration, &c., in 
rupees. 

Tabavi 
advances in 
rupees. 

Fixed revenue. 

Fluctuating 
and miscel- 
laneous 
revenue. 

1868-69 


• 


13,870 



5,505 

1S6P-70 




17.751 


300 

55,611 

1870-71 




1,977 



1,515- 

1871-72 




437 



1,785 

1872-73 




1.072 



450 

1873-74 




S-l-l 


1,005 

946 

1874-75 

... 



337 



475 

, 1875-76 

... 



1,295 

8 


900 

1876-77 

... 



1,578 

72 


130 

1877-78 

... 



48,907 

179 


1,703 

1878-79 

... 



62,356 

12,706 

20 

45,264 

1879-80 




12,096 

95 


21 

1880-81 




10,218 

2,560 


402 

1881-82 




499 

22 


300 

1882-83 




387 

156 


1,900 

1883-84 

... 



47,436 

68 


3,570 

1884-85 

... 



34,263 

32 

• 

17,770 

1885-86 

... 



6,546 

5 


1,160 

1886-87 




7,531 

3 


1,376 

1887-88 

... 



6,293 

... 


3,070 

1888-89 




390 

410 


2,050 


ICoTE. — Tbe figures are taken from the Statements appended to the Annual Land RcTenue 
Report. Thoso £ox last two years refer to the agriooltural year Kharif — Kabi. 
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Table No. XXXll, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of 

LAND 


I 

1 * 

3 

4 1 

- 1 

\J 

i « 

i 1 

1 / 

9 

10 j 

11 

YfiAB. 

SxLSS. 

MoRTQxeSa. 

SXDBKPTXOK or 3t01tT' 
GXOE. 

Area eimambered 

Area. 

Reve- 

nue. 

Pur- 

chase- 

money, 

Area. 

Reve- 

nue. 

Mort- 

gage- 

money. 

1 

Area 

Bevc- 

nue. 

j Mort- 
1 gage- 
; money. 

with nsntmctnary 
ittoiteMea. 


Acres, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

i ». 

Acres. 

t887-88 

1888-89 

1689-90 

5,971 

2,447 

7,350 

1,924 

2,195 

8,056 

64,335 

1,01,625 

93,454 

7,039 

2,742 

4.533 

2,6h9 

3,959 

2,473 

82,182 

91,241 

49,966 

■ 4,121 
2,461 
7,144 

2,739 

2,S22 

3,553 

24,509 

1 60,99.5 

1 57,3 2 

40,474 

38,553 

43,029^ 


Note.— These figures are taken from Statements X A and XI of Annual Revenue Report. 


Table No. XXXIII, showing SALE of STAMPS and REGIST- 
RATION of DEEDS. 


1 

1 “ 

1 ’ 

1 ^ 

I ‘ , 

[ 6 

1 ' 

1 « 

1 * 

1 

1 » 

1 12 1 

13 


INC »MB FROM SALE OF 
STAMPS. 

1 pPBBATIONS Op THB REOISTRATION DEPARTMENT- 


Receipts in rupeesi 

1 Ktl income in 

1 rupees. 

Ifo. of deeds registered. j 

1 Yatue of property affected 

I in rupees. ■ 

YEAR. 

' 1 
»*» 

5 

? 

! § 

i 

M 

s 

3 

u 

1 

§ 

Z 

Touching im- 
movable pro- 
perty. 

To aching 
movable pro- 
perty. 

A 

3 

o 

■|i 

*3 

"8 

■3 ■3 
1-2 
H"" 

Imtnovabte 

property. 

' 

i 

A 

Money obliga- 
tions. 

"S 

II 

1= 

ISM-Se 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1&88-89 

36,624 

33,3uy 

32,825 

31,080 

13,778 
13,114 
^ 13,380 
14,974 

32,169 
29,171 
2H,74l 
32, 504 

134286 

12,632 

1 12,915 
14,432 

1,136 
1,197 
: 1,063 

1 1>215 

1 

1 

66 

74 

1 74 

39 

1 

i 

212 

147 

no 

133 

1,534 

1,510 

1.420 

1,574 

3,91,672 
3,94,296 
3,54,341 
4,37,548 j 

11,849 1 
15,448 ! 
16,306 
13,188 

64,144 

42,550 

29,446 

44,576 

4,69,310 

4,54,998 

4,08,096 

4,99,591 


These figures are taken from Appendix A to the Stamp, and Tables II and III of the Kegistratioc Bepoit. 


Table No. XXXIII A, showing REGISTRATIONS. 


1 

2 ' 3 

1 

• 1 

5 

6 

7 


dumber of Deeds registered. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

Compul- 

sory. 

Optional. 

Total. 

Compul- 

sory. 

Optional. 

Total. 

Registrar, Kamftl 

Sub-Regiatrar, Earnal 

Do. Kamal Tahsil 

Do. I’j^miat 

Do. Kaithitl 

1*0. ArnuuU 

Total of district 

lAl 

171 

316 

1.51 

2 

177 

46 

224 

17U 

2 

33.- 
217 
64'- 
32 i 

1 

147 

192 

.346 

216 

215 

83 

183 

102 

362 

27S 

699 

401 

801 

619 

1,420 

901 

ers 

1.571 


NoTS, These figures are taken from Table So. I of the RegUUatt'^o Rep*Mt. 
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Table No. XXXIV, showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 


1 

n 

^ 1 

* 1 

1" 

' 1 

i 7 

! 

8 ^ 

9 ' 

m 1 

1 

1 

13 j 

14 

1 


Nttmbeb OF Licbwsbs granted iw each Class and 

Grade 



















Number 

YEAB. 


Class /. 



Class II. 


1 Clast III. 

T 1 
number 

Total 

amount 

of villages 
In which 












liceubes. 

of fees. 

licenses 


1 1 

I 2 1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 


granted. 


iis. ! 

1 Es. 

, Bs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 







150 

lou 

7f> 

: 50 

25 

iO 

5 

2 

1 




878-7» 



3 

4 

i 

3 

30 

ICO 


uoo 

2,000 

4,962 

8,962 

27,537 

615 

879-80 




1 

1 

24 

143 

586 

1,041 

2,046 

3,939 

7,781 

24,046 

640 

880-Sl 




1 

1 

18 

137 

619 




774 

10.590 

! 204 

881-82 

Tabsil <lotaiU for 

•• 



■■ 

S 

17 

140 

726 


*' : 


8b5 

11,760 

j .220 

1881 -82— 






6 ; 

^^9 

289 




345 

4,440 

99 

„ Pdnipat 




.. 


2 

28 1 

234 




264 

3,140 

59 

M Kaitnal 





2 

9 

6-_' 

• ; i 

■ 





276 

4,180 

. 62 

1 

1 


Table No. XXXV, showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 


1 

B 

B 

B 

B 

1 « 

’ i 

•8 

■ 9 

1 10 

11 

12 

53 

j 14 

15 

YEAR. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

INTO^CATING DRUGS. 

IXCISE REVENUE 

' FROM 

. 

S St 
Pa£- 

JIo. ofJUtfil 
Licenses, 

Consumption in 
Gallons, 

So, of Retad 
- Lxcenset, 

Consumptwn f» Vauuds. 

Fer- 

luentetf 

hquo's, 

Drugs. 

Total. 

Country 

spirits. 

. fl 2 

2 « 2 
s 2 § 
H. s 

Hum. 

S' 

•5 5 
e 

S >u 

' O oT 

a 

3 

3. 

o 

U W) 

Cj 5 
~ A. 

O '' 

a 

fii 

o 

i 

c 

c 

3 

« 

Other 

drugs. 

1885-86 

1 

9 

6 

334 

1,437 

39 

40 

34 

25 

80 

1 

5.614 , 

7,835 

1 13,449 

1886-87 

1 

11 

7 

234 

1.584 

34 

35 

41 

29 



7,36 : ' 

10,435 

i 17,797 

1887-88 

1 

14 

6 

331 

1,427 

33 

31 

22 

30 

1 52 


4u6'2 

9,700 

16,953 

1888-89 

1 

14 1 

6 

233 

1,583 

37 

•35 

8u 

60 

40 



10,041 

1 18,906 

1 


NOTE. — These figures arc taken from Tables appondeil to the Excise Report. 


Table No. XXXVI, showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 ; 7 

8 

T7T 

9 

10 

11 

YEAR 

Anmtal Income %n Rupees. 


Annual E I'pejidiitu 

'e ill Rupees. 


00 

o 

b, 

'> 

o 

OC 

3 

O 

% 

O 

CO 

s 

Total income. 

Establishment. 

District po.flit, niui 
arboriculture. 

Educatinii. 

Medical. 

in 

3 

o 

0/ 

B 

a 

"o 

o 

CO 

S 

Public Works. 

Total expendi- 
ture. 

1874-75 



61,391 

1,103 

2,998 

6,058 

2,495 


19,896 

32,550 

1876-76 

. ... 


80,127 

1,471 

174 

7,124 

4.238 

283 

45,366 

58,656 

1876-77 



82,603 

1,8.39 

1!I2 

9,536 

6,410 

240‘ 57,169 

74,386 

IH/ 7-/8 . . 



76,937 

2,;J4r. 

632 

10,577 

4,962 

240 55,279 

74,036 

1878-79 



6.3,108 

2,555 

914 

10.478 

5,439 

50' 34,445 

63,911 

1879-80 

78.260 

944| 

79.204 

2,756 

871 

10.b03 

5,220 

60 25,172 

46,072 

lSfiU*81 # • 

71,173 

2,250' 

73,423 

2,838 

S81 

9,634 

5,196 

60, 31,403 

60,012 

ia^i-82 ,,, 

75.117 

9,58j 

76,075 

2,807, 

oil 

!»,57i 1 

5,005 

287| 29,058 

47,728 


Noit. These fignre-. are taken from Appendices A and B to the Annual Review r.f rutrict Fnad Operations. 






























Table No. XXXVII, showing,, (SOVEENMENT. AIDED SCHOOLS. 


.Kanial District.! 


XXY 


pH 

•M 

m 

ps 

«< 

Aiderf. 

•s.njpnD9 



O 

<M 


o 

y 

hS 


•spoqog 



05 

pH 

o 

c 

w 

o 

cc 

Ph 

cd 

H 

S 

■BJBpqog 


X Tf 05 CO ^ 
to pH CD to CO 

Oi O*^p^0^ 

r-T (N pH** (N of 

GO 

t-H 


C 

o 

O- 

•Bpoqog 


CD CD ■*? rfi O 
^ ^ to to CD 

JV 

s 



*sjia[oqog 









o 


ffi 


•a{00T[Dg. 


■UHl 







1^9 

to 

rH 


cS 


'SJBpqog 





f; C 






’ 

o 5 

•SfOoqDg 









CO 


- M 

<» s? 



04 (35 A eo ^ 

CO fl)) ^ CD '« 

OI 

pH 

ZD 

-t-3 

O 

s 

o S 

•gfooqos 

03 

>5 

^ N 94 04 €4 

mm 

o 


■i ■ 

‘SJBpqog 

o 

n 

■w« 


■ 02 




2 ^ 

tB 


•spoqog 

c2 

"MW 

05 

a 

, -a 

a 

p3 

C5 

Z 

w 

tf 

¥ £ 

'S.re[oqog 

X ' 

o 

63 

41 

124 

111 

105 







ec 




'^lodq.ig 

p 

bD 

•aH 

04 C4 ffp CO CO 

t> 


CEi 

g’S 

S S 

o S 

C5 

‘B.iV[0qJg 

Ph 


CO 

ZD 

hJ 

H a 

> 5 
z 

•siooq.lg 



to 

O 

Q 

w 


"C 

<u 

•SJ«[Olpg 




o 





: : 

CO 

3 

»-H 

o 

z 

w. 


•SJraioqog 





¥, « • 







o 

•siooqog 




<1 

w 

i 

1 

1884-85 

1886-86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 


. 

u 

.2 

oa 

o 

u 

bD 


potaoAi. opTipuj 


?£> h- TD gs O 

X X X 00 9 
I 1 I < J, 
»o X tr $ S 


Note,— B oth the Zenfhia Schools have now been olosedv-tbe HinW School in September 1889, en^ rte (rther (Ituhamnadap) in May 1890. 

. ' f'.f' ■ ■ • ■ •■ ' • < ■ - 

















Table No. XXZVIIl, showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES. 
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1881. 


6,386 

(M 

CO 


1881. 

b“ 40 -H lO Hft W 
b^ 94 © © »0 94 
O CO 94 X GO X 
C<f b- 

© 

X 

40 

x'* 

CD 

lH 


'hildren. 

d 

U5 1«- pH kO »-« <0 

C4 CO 08 Oi CD pH 
03 GO 00 CD CD t> 

40 

s 

Hf 

CO 

eo 

u 

i- 

a? 

1880. 

2,932 

1,233 

1,851 

1,009 

762 

804 

pH 

X 

© 

b-"* 

ID 


no 

•pH 

■«#* 00 CO ».0 pp 03 

5^ 00 »0 pH 
WON* CO Ci 

pH pH pH 

<£> 

€0 

O 

CO 

o 

CO 

g 

03 

t. 

1879. 

b- 40 pH 40 X 

b- 40 -? X 91 b» 
X X 

X pH pH pH 

O 

© 

94 

pH 



ce 

t- 

00 

pH 

03 O 44 00 O Q 
CO 03 O 03 00 00 
CO 98 <D CD 

pH pH 

03 

^H 

94 

40 

Oi 

94 

S 

« 

1878. 

X W X 40 Tp pH 
Q 40 94 l0 0t> 
®^pHC0 94 r-^b. 
94 pH pH p^ pH 

pH 

94 

X* 

CO 


i 

1877. 

Q O W 00 b“ »D 

CO lO >0 O pH pH 

00 l> X ® CO pH 

S 

X 

CO 

X 

94 

X 

pH 

lO X © © 94 X 
94 © © b- 'H=' © 
p^'^CD 9bO^<D 
94 pH pH pH pp 

11,625 

©1 

pH 

6 

a 

< 


1881. 

iS fp W CO X 03 
b- 94 00 -^X b- 
pH pH pH rn 

SH 

91 

03^ 

b^ 

!>. 

94 


1881. 

X X 94 9H> X 
Hfi c o X X 
© lO 94 pH 

1,926 

pH 

i-H 

« 

tH 

9S 

H 

i 

1 

b- pH pH 03 lO b- 

gsgsss 

p4' pH ^ pH pH 

7,680 

CD 

94 

«e 

i 

1880. 

© © © X b- © 

X b. 94 X 

^ X © pH pH 

5 

b* 

pH 

o 

pH 

C« 

H 

04 

Vomen. 

d 

00 

t- X pH 98 ^ i 
O ^ pH CO O 

X 94 40 ^ 03 p^ 
pH pH 94 pH pH 

9,076 

40 

94 

o 

3. 

C 

1879. 

tP 94 -H X 

^ b* © X lO X 
^ 94 X r-H PH 

1,498 

a 

fik 

o 

« 

M 

» 


1878. 

03 ^ CD ‘O 40 91 

?H 5 O 94 »0 CO 
pH ^ 3 pp^ I> O 
PH pH" PH pH pH 

6,941 

Hf< 

94 

"C 

g 

PH 

1878. 

pH© 03 94bpb- 
94 © Q © pH © 
X_X ^ PH pH 

N 

03 

00 

a 

D 


b: 

00 

90 O r- b» cfi CD 

b. pH 90 CO ^ 40 

94 X C^03 b* 94 
pH^ pH* 

1 6,661 

a 


1877. 

■gi 94 94 X X X 

40 X pH 94 b- f-H 
^ X ^ pH pH 

1,512 




i 

b- ® 94 Op b- »2 

P- ^ O b* pH 

bT 40 94* 94 94 

X 

© 

hjT 

94 

94 

94 


X 

X 

© © © © © O 
^ 00 pH 94 X © 
©b^b^W b^© 
oT cd*b^ ©^ X** CO 

94 

X 

fe 

c 


' 

I 

94 X 03 hH Q U8 
^ 94 b> 03 S b. 
O 94 

CO '^'^04 94 94 

40 

s 

pH 

94 

s» 

•«.» 

X 

pH- 

^ © pH © © X 
^ X X X © © 

© © -f © © © 

03'* ©“ bT Hp x** CO 

©** 

CO 

«D 


g 

d 

b- 

<30 

pH 

« 40 40 ® CD 

C9 b- 2 O 94 

03 03 91 CD^CO r-« 
d" CO CD 94 94 CO 

? 

94 

40 

<94 



1879. 

Tp pH 94 ’*i* X CD 

S X S X ® 

03 © ©* pp X** ©^ 

s 

X 

S 













1878. 

b..i«..fXXb- 
X ^ « 4D W 

0^40^03 Hfl Hf» pH 

d »Cr 94 94 CO 

© 

X 

94 

© 

pH 


X 

b- 

X 

© X 94 © X © 

© X © © © ^ 
b^X "^X^X 0^ 

bT ao' bC -ejT x* 

CO 

X 










98 



1877. 

4f8 O b» O X 

94 Q Q 94 03 X 

00 4^0 pH 00^ CD 

94 p^ 

Hp 

pH 

08 

00* 

pH 

X 


1877. 

bn © HP 94 © © 

© © © b. © X 
© O CO © 94^0^ 
CD* ©** bp X" X** pH** 

94 

X 

X 

00 

94 

94 

■£jm 

•na<bKl JO 8SB[') 

^ J d a d Cl 
^ 94 94 94 94 

'Uodsi^ 

'XlWS 

1 JO BCTJQ 

W .*3 

so d d a fl 

Q pH 94 X X 94 

* pH 


i 

f 

• 


3 

o 

H 


>• 

as 

z 

H 

a. 

Oi 



Total 








S 

Su 

O 




; 


1 


iiiiil 

-fitS'S a g!S 

eS ^ ^ P BE, 



M 

at 

< 

I 

fg ds 

(fl aj d ed cj 

P ‘p S* d :S 

K .ip d ® g 

t44SMl«§ 



Noyji!.— The*a Bgoreg we taken from Tables Nos. II, fV and V theiDtopeosai 7 Eeport. 




















































Table No. XL, showtog CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


[Punj 



"i88l*fnd “-S taten from StatomentrNos7in and IV of the Criminal Keports for 1878 











Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 


Earnal District] 





Note. — The* figv^s are tak^n from Statement A of the Folioe Beport. 
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Table No. XLII, showing CONVICTS in GAOL. 


Yeak. 


1877-V8 

1678-79 

1879-80 

188081 

1881-82 


No. in gaol at 
hegxnning of 
tha year. 


204 

236 

285 

209 

227 


9 

8 

18 

6 

10 


5 


1 ^ 0 . tmprisoite^ 

durtug the 
year. 


•a 

a 


514 

703 

449 

378 

335 


35 
54 
14 
27 

36 


Religion of convicts. 


I 

'a 

CO 

0 

a 


252 

331 

66 

82 

56 


510 

67U 

149 

155 

131 


j= a 


9 10 11 12 13 14 


Previous occupation of male 
convicts. 


2 

31 

102 

71 


459| 

628 

127 

119 

108 


10 


Yeai. 


1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-82 


16 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 21 


Length of sentence of convicts. 


S 


•§ 

b 


181 

294 

10 

66 

39 


s 

2 =* 

E L 


268 

236 

26 

55 

41 


iO 




342 I 150 

426 I 25 

164 I 14 

85 I 25 

71 35 


o 




^ • 
a ^ 
§ .2 

£ ^ 


5 ■* 
O 


32 

15 

1 

5 

2 


16 

5 


22 23 24 


Previously 

convicted. 


10 13 

16 , 13 


25 


26 


\Pccuniary results. 


o 3 
a 

« § 


12,911 

16,820 

13,649 

12,197 

11,664 


2,361 

1,016 

4,090 

3,253 

2,759 


HoTC- — These 6gares are taken from Tables Nos. XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, XXXI, and XXXVII 
cA the Administration Report- 


Table No. XLIII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Tahsil. 

Town. 

Total 

popula- 

tion. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs, 

Jains. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Other 

religions. 

No. of 
occupied 
houses. 

Persons 
per 100 
occupied 
houses. 

Kamtl 

Kamil 

23,133 

15,215 

no 

213 

7,550 

45 

3,679 

629 


Kanjpora ... > 

4,725 

2,174 


1 



879 


PtCmpai 

P4nipat ... i 

2,5,022 

7,33 i 

i 

768 

16,917 

2 

2,952 

848 

Kuithol 

Kaithal . . \ 

11,7.54 

S,.597 

171 

134 

6,852 


2,.302 

641 


Sewan ... : 

5,7l7 

3 2»2 

11 


2,454 


287 

1,^2 


PimdH . . ' 

4 977 

3,3'43 

3 

, 1 

1,630 


342 

1,458 


Non. — These Sgwea aro taken from Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 






































Earnal District ] xx 

Table No. XLIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


1 

1 11 

o 





Total popu- 
lafionby the 

Total births registered during 

Total deaths registered during 



Sox. 

Genfius of 


tne year. 



the year. 





1875. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 


1881. 


c 

Males ... 

12,695 

430 

464 

334 

312 

447 

525 

825 

1,085 

60S 

566 



Females 

11,320 

414 

394 

279 

242 

371 

462 

779 


475 

510 


( 

Males ... 

8,048 

282 


104 

■Btil 

185 

146 

400 

263 

182 

183 


■1 

Females 

7,751 

252 

148 

74 

119 

151 

142 

403 

288 

165 

165 


( 

Males . 

12,469 

575 

500 

393 

411 

581 

405 

486 

583 


504 

P^nipat 

■ i 

Females 

12,031 

532 

445 

319 

421 

522 

390 

430 

553 

345 

447 


Note. — These figure^are taken from Table No. LVII of the Administration Repo|^. 


Table No. XLV, showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

6 

Kame or Monicipality. 

Karndl. 

Pilfiipat. 

Kaithal. 

Pnndri. 

Kanjpnra. 

Class of Municipality 

II. 

111. 

III. 

III. 

III. 

1870-71 

10,270 

12,421 

7,854 

1,668 

971 

1871-72 

L3,527 

S,832 

8,433 

1,116 

937 

1872-73 

14,243 

10,013 

5,238 

1,184 

1,177 

1873-74 

11,630 

9,925 

8,603 

1,403 

1,125 

1874-75 

15,705 

11,468 

6,538 

1,200 

1,437 

1875-76 

15,324 

D,352 

7,500 

1,436 

•1,500 

1876-77 

10,602 

10,810 

8,1.55 

1,124 

1,636 

1877-78 

16,460 

10 027 

^486 

1,360 

1,643 

1878-79 

15,094 

14,344 

8,8<i9 

1.285 

1,.316 

1879-80 

18,078 

19,209 

11,406 

2,148 

1,701 

1880-81 

18,912 

21,370 

13,663 

£.018 

1,720 

1881-82 

19,081 

20,895 

U,179 

2,313 

1,903 


























Table No. XLVI, showing DISTANCES. 
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Pehowa. 


Earnal District.] 


APPENDIX. 


Growth of irrigation from the Western Jamna Canal, and 
extension of saline efflorescence and swamp. 

The figures below show the irrigation from the whole of the 
Western Jamna Canal, from 1819 to 1840, no separate figures 
being available for the district. The Dehli Branch was opened 
in 1820, but the small supply of water carried by it may be esti- 
mated from the fact that till 1826, at Zeus#, no bridges were 
needed, as a loaded village cart could be driven through it 
without inconvenience. In 1826 the Rohtak Branch was opened 
as far as Gohdna ; but the irrigation from both these canals, 
though steadily increasing up to 1833, was still very limited, 
and in 1831 the small use made of the water was attributed to 
" the uncertainty of the supply, the insufificiency of the outlets 
permitted for each village, and the high rates charged ” viz.^ 
As. 11-2 per acre. 

£arly Irrigation from Western Jamna Canal. 


Year. 

Amount of water- 
rate in rupees. 

Area calculated 
at average rate of 
As. 11'2 per acre. 

Behakes. 

1819-20 .. 

876 

1,235 

Main Line and Dehli Branch. 

1820-21 ... 

14,646 

20,988 

opened. 

1821-22 ... 

24,619 

35,279 


1822-23 ... 

21,458 

30,749 


1823-24 ... 

36,015 

51,609 

Drought. 

1824-25 ... 

26,647 

38,185 


1825-26 ... 

48,374 

69,320 


1826-27 ... 

33,975 

48,686 

Rohtak Branch opened. 

1827-28 . . 

34,161 

48,953 


1828-29 ... 

52,953 

75,882 


1829-30 ... 

53,375 

76,486 


1830-31 ... 

57,700 

82,684 


1831-32 ... 

51,016 

73,106 


1832-33 ... 

65,805 

94,299 


1833-34 ... 

1,48,783 

2,13,206 

Famine. 

1834-35 ... 

1,14,065 

1,63,465 


1835-36 ... 

1,10,603 

1,58,494 


1836-37 ... 

1,53,177 

2,19,503 


1837-38 ... 

2,72,378 

3,90,318 

Drought. 

1838-39 ... 

1,89,645 

2,71,761 


1839-40 ... 

2,24,383 

3,21,541 

Rain scanty. 

1840-41 ... 

2,55,818 

3,66,587 

Contract system introditced. 

1841-42 ... 

2,63,069 

3,76,978 


1842-43 ... 

2,79,300 

4,00,237 
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The terrible famine of 1833-34 gave a new turn to the 
irrigation question. This famine fell with perhaps even greater 
severity upon the Bangar than upon the Khadar ; for the canal 
failed, while the people of the latter had at least their wells, so 
long as the cattle had strength to work them. The distress, 
feebly described at page 23, paralysed for a whole year the 
agriculture of the tract. But this very distress was the means 
of securing at one bound an advance in prosperity which might 
otherwise have taken many years to attain. The canal present- 
ed at least a possibility of salvation ; and its officers had no 
longer reason to complain that the water they proffered was 
not accepted. Irrigating villages enlarged and multiplied their 
channels j numerous other villages which had never before 
irrigated dug cuts for themselves, often many miles in length ; 
and the area irrigated was limited only by the means of supply, 
instead of, as heretofore, by the demand. Strenuous efforts 
were made to increase that supply ; and the irrigation of 
1833-34 was 2f times that of 1832-33, while the construction of 
the Butdna Branch extended the water to a part of the tract 
which it had previously been unable to reach. The means of 
irrigation, once called into existence by the pressure of a water- 
famine, were still available when the urgent necessity had 
passed away ; and the irrigation never again fell to its former 
level. The failure of the rains in 1836-37 raised it above the 
figures of 1832-33, and the continuance of the drought caused 
the irrigation in 1837-38 to rise to what Captain Baker, the 
Superintendent of Canals, declared in 1841 to be the maximum 
capacity of. the channels as they then stood. But the supply 
was still uncertain, and apt to fail when most needed. The 
whole system of canals and their subsidiary channels had been 
called on to perform a task far in excess of that for which they 
had been designed ; the call had been urgent, and the neces- 
sary adaptations had been made as best they could, and on the 
spur of the moment. The arrangements at the heads for sup- 
plying the water from the river were also very imperfect ; and 
too often the canal broke down just when there was the greatest 
need for its services.. 

The table on the opposite page shows 
the irrigation between 1865 and 1875. The 
figures refer only to the portion of the 
district settled by Mr. Ibbetson ; but the 
canal irrigation excluded is insignificant in 
amount. Since that date the area charged 
with water-rate in the Karnal District baa 
been as shown in the margin. 

When the canal was re-opened, every 
facility was offered to such villages as would 
make use of the water. In most cases an old imperial water- 
cut still existed, which they were allowed to clear out and nsejt 
and when there was none, they simply made themselvea a 
channel straight from the nearest point on the canal from which 


Year, 

Acrcfl. 

1876 .. 

1877 .. 

1878 . . 

1879 .. 

1880 .. 

1881 .. 

1882 .. 

1883 .. 

69,744 

85,172 

123,567 

97,334 

77,027 

62,380 

69,483 

87,035 
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aj^pendi:^ water would flow to their fields. As the demaud for water has 
— . . extended, certain large distributaries have been constructed, 
gation ■which have absorbed many of the early channels, while 
Defects of the canal others have been deepened, enlarged and extended. The main 
systetn. canals, too, have been deepened and their banks raised, till the 
water touches the crown of the arches in the bridges. Most 
of these extensions were made under pressure of urgent need, 
and therefore without interrupting the supply, and too hurried- 
ly to admit of due consideration being given to them, or of the 
best possible scheme being selected. Thus, while the faulty 
alignment of the old canal and channels is still followed, their 
carrying capacity has been so increased that in most parts the 
surface level of the water, and in some places the bed of the 
canal, is above the surrounding country, and the water is thus 
forced into the sub-soil by hydraulic pressure.* A great deal 
of the canal is, of course, in embankment ; and in^any of the . 
secondary channels silt clearances, often dating fronTtlfe time i 
of the Mughals, have raised the banks to a height of 12 and 15 
feet ; and this system of embankments has been constructed 
with so little reference to the natural drainage that it intersects 
all the drainage lines of the tract, and throws back the surface- 
water over the surrounding country. This is especially the case 
in Karndl Bdngar, where the canal runs in embankment below 
the Nardak step in the Bangar, and the Khadar bank in the . 
Khddar, and holds up all the drainage which runs southwards 
from the highlands. The highland distributaries which cross 
the lowland to reach the villages on the crown of the slopes, act 
as so many dams above which huge swamps form, while the 
poops of the old channel in which the canal used to run, and 
which are cut off by it now that it has been straightened, act as 
breeding beds for crocodiles and malaria. 

Excessive irrigation But if the defects of the means of supply have given rise 
pracri^ by the tjie pernicious system of irrigation pursued by the 

people, coupled with its rapid extension has increased those 
evils a hundred fold. While some 8 per cent, of the central 
canal tract is permanently under water, 40 per cent, of the , 
whole area and 80 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated, 
much of it twice in the year, much of it for rice cultivation, 
and almost all of it every year writhout intermission. Now 
canal irrigation is not like well irrigation. When every drop 
of water used is represented by additional labour to man and 


• The total irrigation from Western 

The average depths of water in feet 

Jamna Canal at various periods is shown 
below 

at Kamdl bridge at various periods is 
as follows : — 

Tears. 

Acres. 

Tears. 

Feet, 

1820 

155 

1827 

4-81 

1825 

38,185 

1830 

6-20 

1830 

76,488 

1835 

6-93 

1840 

321,541 

1870 

9-81 

1870 

1878 

406,542 

607,974 

1875 

1010 


And the bottom from which these depths are measured has been raised 
considerably daring the period over which these figures extend. 
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beask, tbo greatest economy is exercised ; not so when a stroke a 

■of the spade is sufficient to set flowing an unlimited supply, — r- 

In the former case the cultivator divides his fields into small inrip; 

beds which are irrigated successively, and practically answer “ 

the purpose of terraces economising the water, not only by Excessive irrigation 

reducing the depth needed, but also by confining the area practised by t&e 

of already watered ground over which the water has to people. 

pass. On the canal, on the other hand, if a field is six inches 

lower at one end than at the other, a seven-inch bank is made 

round it, and the whole field put under an average of four 

inches of water, in order to get one inch at the top ; each spot 

in the field, after receiving its water, is still passed over by the 

water which goes to spots beyond it ; and if a leak occurs in the 

channel, or if a bullock breaks down the side, the water is allowed 

to run to waste for hours before any trouble is taken to remedy 

khe eviL The duty of the canal-water for 1874-75 was 74 acres 


in the autumn, and 89 in the spring per cubic foot of supply.. 
Supposing that the loss by evaporation and waste is counterba- 
lanced by the fact that much of this land is watered in both 
seasons, this represents a supply of 152 inches in the year. A well 
working 13 hours a day for 150 days in the spring and 80 days in 
the autumn, and watering 15 acres, would have to supply at this 
rate 6,067 gallon? per hour. Morever, the well water is itself 
•drawn from the subsoil supply, and all that is lost by evaporation 
■during the process of irrigation is so much lost to that supply ; 
while in canal irrigation, all that is not so lost, is so much added 


to that supply. 


The result is that the whole country is water-logged by the Resulting swamp*, 
canal-water being forced into it from below, while the cultivator 
drenches it from above. And when the rain comes in tropical 
abundance, Mslfei!ft“bf^ftlding a thirsty soil ready to drink up the 
greater part, it fails upon a country already saturated with water, 
and the whole volume is thrown into shallow drainage lines with 
an almost imperceptible slope. These again, being barred at 
intervals by high banks crossing them at right angles, silt up, 
and the water is thrown back and covers the country for miles. 

Thus, when the rainfall has been unusually heavy for several 
years in succession, there are hundreds of acres in which the 
autumn crop, if it can be sown at all, is almost or altogether 
drowned ; while such little land as appears above the water soon 
enough to plough for the spring crop is so moist that the yield is 
barely worth the trouble of gathering. And there is a still larger 
area in which, after heavy rain, the water stands some inches 
deep for three or four days at a time, to tho great injury of the, 
crop. No means exist of carrying off the water, for, as the 
Chief Engineer reported in 1867, “ the level of the water in the 
“ canal can very seldom bo reduced in the rainy season, just 
" when tho drainage of the swamps is most needed ; as even if 
“ the supply at the heads be shut off, the quantity of water 
“ draining into the channel above Karndl is sufficient and some- 
“ times more than sufficient, to fill the channel at and below, 

“ that point.’' 
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• A]^endiX«' Nor is it only swampage that results from the causes above 

— mentioned ; for if it were higher land might be cultivated as 

***'**^ation lower became uncnltnrable. For countless ages the rain 

BeinUiDg salme falling upon the soil has washed down with it more or less of 
' efflorescence. its saline constituents into the spring water below. ISiat water 
now has been raised to within such a short distance of the sur- 
face that it can rise to it by capillary attraction^ carrying with 
it salts which have been thus accumulated. As fast as it 
reaches the surface, wherever the cultivation or the shade of a 
thick tree does not interfere with radition and evaporation, the 
fierce heat of an Indian sun concentrates the solution. Where 
the water is so near the surface, and the surface moisture so 
great that diffusion can take place, and the water thus made 
heavier can return by the way it came, no great harm is done. 
But over most of the area this is not the case, and the water 
evaporating leaves the salt deposited ; and this process, repeat- 
ed year after year, eventually covers the soil with a flocculent 
layer of alkaline salts, lying like fresh-fallen snow, often three 
or four inches thick. The first rain that falls is not heavy 
enough to reach the main drainages, and sinking in in situ 
carries with it the salts ; thus preserving them by a sort of 
occlusion from the mechanical action of heavy rain, to reappear 
when the next sunny day restores the process of evaporation.* 

The salts He thick round the edges of the cultivation, and, 
notwithstanding the bank made to keep them out, are carried 
over the boundary by the wind and rain and deposited in the 
hollows of the out-lying fields. When once cultivation is thus 
destroyed, the capillary process immediately begins, and thus the 
evil is gradually eating its way from outside into the still fertil© 
fields, every inch gained being made the stopping-stone for 
further inroads. The saline water and such grass as is able to 
spring up in the salt-impregnated land give the cattle diarrhoea 
and glandular affections, enfeeble, and eventually kill them; 
while the large area which is each year covered with water and 
aquatic plants in the rainy season, and dried up by the sun 
during the remainder of the year, exhales from its putrefying 
vegetation a malaria which poisons the blood of the villagers, 
renders them impotent, and hills them by fever and spleen 
disease. 

epidemic of 1841-43, which assumed special virulence 
in the canal tract, and caused the abandonment of Namdl as a 
cantonment, led to the appointment of a Committee by the 
Supreme Government to investigate the matter. Their report 
was published at Agra in 1847. In 1867 Surgeon-Major Adam 


•An immense amount of information and discussion cm the subject of reh, its 
origin, formation, effects and cure, will be found in the report of the AiigMh 
Heh Committee of 1878, in Selections No. XLII (1864) from Goremment of 
India correspondence, P. W. D., and in the printed correspondence with Board 
of Berenue, N.-W. P., No. 231 of 21st October 1874, and Goremment, N.-W. P.- 
Berenue Department, Index Nos. 61 — 83 of May 1877. 
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Tajlor was appointed to make a further inquiry;, and his report 
was published as Selection No. VI of 1870 from Biecords of 
(fevernment Punjab, 
summarised in the Table given below. 


-Appendix. 

Some of the figures of both reports are 

Effects upon health 
and prosperity. 


Taylor shows that 60 to 80 peT cent.jof the inhabitants 
in mckny of the Bangar villages were suffering from enlarged 
spleen "and yearly attacks of fever. He ejpeaks of the “ languor 
and depression of manner, and stunted and shrivelled forma 
of t^e Inhabitants of the villages/in close proximity^’ to the 
BTOmps ; and of the absence of “ the strength to repair damages 
or to preserve comfort." The heavy rains of 1871-76 rendered 
the sanitary condition erf the canal villages worse than ever. 


In 1856 the people of many of the worst villages abandoned 
their'- hemes and fled to Jind ; and Mr. Sherer was deputed to 
inspect the tract. His admirable report was submitted in 1857, 
and is printed as part of Selections No. XLIT (1864) from 
Goyeminent- of India' correspondence, P. W. D., pages 4—15. 
He showed that the water..level had been raised by the canal 
front some 60 feet to, in many places, two or three feet from 
the- snrrface ; ' that the fertibty of the soil had been very gene- 
nffly- dizuinished ; and that the evil had not nearly reached its 
lindlsibtthmnst necessarily continue to spread almost indefinitely. 

StatUtics of Disease on Western Jamna Canal. 


IiocaHty. 

Distance from Canal. 

>4 

o • 

■« 9. 

C8 2 

1 
o « 

j'l 

a •“ 
P 

Percentage of 
large eplee'ns. 

PEBCSNTaOE EVFmmO 
FEOlf FBTSB IN 

1844. 

1846. 

1864. 

EBPOBl 

OP 1847. 






Wkstebn Jauna Canal. 






DehU Branch 

Within half a mile... 

11 

68 

51 

46 

41 


More than a mile ... 

18 

49 

51 

49 

40 

Bohtak Branch ... 

Within half a mile ... 

28 

44 

47 

38 

27 


More than a mile ... 

48 

29 

34 

34 

27 

Bnt&oa Branch ... 

More than half a mile 

102 

16 

41 

36 

22 

Won-Canal Villagib. 






Oehli territory ... 


88 

11 

32 

28 

11 

High Do<ib 


24 

8 

37 

31 


EBPOET OP 1867. 






BehU Branch 

Within half a mile... 

6 

61 

38 

20 

6$ 


More than a mile ... 

11 

44 

40 

38 


Bohtak Branch ... 

Within half a mile... 

6 

41 

36 

36 

61 


More than a mile ... 

7 

47 

44 

64 


Bnt&na 'B^nch . .. 

More than half a mile 

46 

7 

33 

28 

32 

Between the Canals 

... 

8 

47 

34 

41 

65 
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From a sanitary point of view he found a state of things 
existing “ very much worse than that described by the Com- 
mittee of 1847.” He speaks of the miserable disease engendered 
by the tainted water and malarious exhalations of the soil ; of 
the spectacle of sick women and diseased children crouching 
among the ruins of their houses (for in many cases the rafters 
had been sold), of haggard cultivators wading in the swamps, 
and watching their sickly crops, or attempting to pasture their 
bony cattle on the unwholesome grass. 

In the beginning of 1877 Mr. Ibbetson, reporting on the 
assessment of the canal tract, wrote as follows : — 

'' The villages of the tract may be described under three 
heads. Those which, well removed above the influence of the 
reh, reap the benefits of the canal without being subject to its , 
injuries, are eminently prosperous. 

“ Those villages, which, though out of the lines of drainage < 
and swamp, are so low that their pastures are covered by reh, 
are far less prosperous. Their evdtivation has decreased, and 
must decrease still further ; the fertility of what remains has 
diminished j expansion is impossible ; what little grass there is 
for the cattle weakens and kills them, and the water is bad for 
both man and beast. Where the village is large and well off, 
they have saved the mass of their cultivation from any very 
great deterioration, and the inroads of reh are chiefly confined 
to the edges. But where the community is poor, the whole 
cultivation has suffered, and tbe reh advances with accelerating 
impetus. It is, then, most important to assess lightly this class 
of villages, so that they may not be hampered in their struggle 
with the evil. 

“As for the villages which lie in the drainage lines, or have 
low land near the canal, their state is pitiful indeed. Their 
early cultivation was, as is the case throughout the district, in 
the lowest parts of their area ; and while the higher lands were 
becoming covered with reh, the stiff soil of the fields helped to 
pr^erve the lower from injury. But as the water-level rose, 
and swamps and soakage began to extend, they found their 
cultivation under water, while, turning too late to their high 
lands they perceived that they had become barren; and now 
they live a semi-amphibious life, their houses crumbling with 
the damp, crocodiles in their village ponds, the water in the 
wells so near that, as they say, they can ‘draw water without 
a string,’ their sickly feeble cattle obliged to leave the village 
during the rains, and they themselves suffering from all co^li- 
cations of malarious disease with an unbroken regularity. Year 
by year they sow rice with the certainty that only an exception- 
ally dry season can save it from being drowned, and that much 
of it must even then be injured by too much water ; year l?jr 
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year they watch the fields as they dry up, and rapidly passing a 
plough through the tenancious mud, sow their wheat and barley 
in the open furrows, till the very last moment when there is 
hope of their germinating, or even sow the seed on the un- 
broken mud, and plough over it when the ground is a little 
drier ; and this in the knowledge that some of it will fail, that 
heavy rain will drown more of it, and that most of what does 
come up will barely repay the labour spent on it. Much of their 
land is sour and cold from being so permanently saturated with 
water that, though not under water, it cannot be cultivated ; 
some of it perhaps is separated from their village by the canal, 
the nearest bridge being some miles ofE, and it being forbidden 
to take cattle to it along the bank. In a year of drought these 
villages no doubt reap splendid crops, but years of drought are 
fortunately the exception, and I think that the very largest 
allowance should be made for the ciroumstanoes of estates so 
situated. 

My experience of the tract was then limited to a pro- 
bably exceptional series of seasons of full or excessive rainfall. 
Since then I have seen them during a series of, I hope, excep- 
tionally scanty rain, and I think I exaggerated the average 
condition of the swampy villages. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate it as it is in really wet years.” 

General Strachey did not speak one whit too strongly, when 
he said in 1867 : — 

“ The portion of the canal near KarnM is a disgrace to 
our administration, and has been for years past. It creates 
most pestilential swamps which must be got rid of, unless we 
are content to perpetuate this abominable nuisance, which has 
been talked about for the last 25 years, during which period no 
serious attempt has been made to abate it. For my own part, I 
distinctly reject all share in any counsel which tends to delay in 
meeting this most crying evil. I most fully admit the great 
importance of doing what Las to be done with the most scrupu- 
lous regard to economy, and I am ready to sacrifice all thought 
of elegance or congruity for the purpose of avoiding any con- 
siderable outlay, which is really not needed to secure efficiency. 
But it is impossible for me to affirm, with too great positive- 
ness, the moral obligation which rests on our Government to 
put an end, with all possible speed, to the discreditable condition 
of the large tracts of land along the Western Jamna Canal, which 
are converted into swamps of the most pestilential nature, not 
only destructive to the health and life of the population, but 
occupying in a manner far worse than useless some of what 
might be the very best lands. It will be necessary to do some- 
thing, and what is necessary should not bo delayed till other 
works, which have no relation to this part of the scheme, are 
completed,” 
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The new canal is now nearly complete ; the re-alignmehti' 
of the distributaries has already done much good, and the 
completion of the drainage scheme will doubtless go far to cure 
the evil of swamps. But the efflorescence will not be so easily 
got rid of; and it will, probably, be many years before this 
scourge is very materially decreased. 

The above was written by Mr. Ibbetson eight or nine years 
ago. The following note by Mr. Higham, Superintending 
Engineer, Cis-Sntlej Division, shows what has been done to 
remedy the evils to which Mr. Ibbetson referred. 

The new main line of the Western Jamna Canal, extend* 
ing from Indri to Mnnak, was completed in 1885, and in August 
of that year the old canal between Indri and Kei was finally 
closed, and relegated to its proper position as a drainage line. 
The re-alignment of the distributaries has been since completed, 
and the obstructions to the free passage of the drainage cansed by 
the old water-courses have been finally removed. Lastly the 
Kamal District has been provided with three main or arterial 
drains, two of which have been in full working order since 1887, 
though the third is not yet fully developed. The first of these, 
known as Main Drain No. I, comprises a length of the old ^ 
canal from Bndha Blhera to Kharakali. The outfall channel leaves 
the old canal opposite Kamil in a north-easterly direction 
falling into the Budha Khera Escape of the Western Jamna 
Canal at Kutel, and thence passing onwards into the Jamna. 
Three minor tributary drains discharging into this main drain 
unwater the Karnil City and neighbourhood and the Bazida 
Jhil, and completes the drainage of the great bight of the Khadir 
lying between the Bingar edge and the old canal, the whole 
condition of which has very materially improved since its 
construction. Main Drain No. II comprises a further length 
of the old canal from Kharakali to Rei, which drains the 
adjacent Bangar villages. From Kutana the drain is connected 
by an artificial cut with the old Rei Escape, which has been 
enlarged and remodelled as far as Babail, four miles to the east 
of the Grand Trunk Road. From Babail the new drain leaves the 
line of the Rei Escape by a sharp turn to the south and eventu- 
ally discharges into an old nallah below Chajpur, and so on into 
the Jamna at Khojkipur, 12 miles below Panipat. This drain 
passes into the Khadir at Mahomedpur, and receives the waters 
of the Ganda Nallah, or natural main line of the Khadir 
immediately above the point of crossing the Grand Trunk Road. 
Several other inlets are provided along its course both in the 
Bangar and Khadir for the drainage of adjacent lands, while at 
its lower end the spoil on the left or eastern bank eflflciently 
protects several villages from the overspill of the Jamna. 

The third arterial drain, known as Main Drain No. Ill, or 
the Nai Nallah, will drain the lands to the west of the new 
main line and New Hansi Branch until it passes under tho 
latter at Antu, a short distance above Snfidan, in Jind territory. 
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Below this point it unwaters the tract lying between the New 
Dehli Branch and the old Rohtak Canal, and constitutes a 
natural drainage line, which passes into the Rohtak Dis- 
trict at Chichiana (when it is locally known as the Loti Nallah) 
running in a southerly direction through Gohana and to 
the west of Rohtak, with an ultimate outfall into the lakes 
north of Jhajjar, which communicate with the great 
Najafgarh Jhil in the south of the Dehli District. Until 
recently however the outfall below Gohana was completely 
closed, and the efficiency of the Nai Nallah as a drainage 
line was limited by the capacity of the Rohta Jhil above 
that town. By the completion of Main Drain No. VIII below 
Gohana an efficient outfall has now been provided and the clear- 
ance of the upper part of the nallah and of a few subsidiary 
drainages alone remains to complete this third and important 
main drain, and with it the drainage scheme for the canal 
irrigated portions of the Karn^l District. 


Appendix 

Growth of irri- 
gation. 

Present condition. 
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